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By special arrangement with the American News Co. 
CurRRENT LITERATURE has been given a regular publi- 
cation day—the 28th of each month preceding the date 
of issue. Thus, at noon of the 28th of July, the August 
number of CuRRENT LITERATURE should be on sale in 
every city of the United States and Canada—residents 
of San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal, and all the 
far away and inland cities being served at the same day 
and hour as New York purchasers. All things con- 
sidered, we prefer readers to purchase of their local 
newsdealer; if, however, he does not keep CuRRENT 
LITERATURE and will not order it for you, or if you pre- 
fer, as many do, to subscribe, we desire to call your at- 
tention to a few advantages in this direction. 
ting CURRENT LITERATURE down to practically the bare 
cost of production, and arranging combination terms 
with other publishers, we are enabled to offer the prin- 
cipal magazines and periodicals at the following yearly 
rates—these figures are made to introduce our own pub- 
lication, and only hold good to January 1, 1890: 


Regular Yearly Regular Price Our Price 
Subscription Price. for Both for Both 


$4.00 Harper's Magazine and Current Literature. .$7.00.....$5.00 


4.00 Atlantic Monthly ie —* weer 
4.00 Century Magazine c) oo FOO. ive 250 
3.00 Scribner’s Kei ° « 6.00. ...¢ 4.50 
5.00 Forum 7” ” o+ O68... Gow 
5.00 North American Review ‘‘ 7 ~e 8.00,.... 6,00 
5.00 Popular Science Monthly ‘ si -. 8.00..... 6.00 
3.00 Lippincott’s Magazine s *¢ ee 6,00... 4.00 
2.50 Belford’s oi ™ 00 GiGts<c<. S80 
2.40 Cosmopolitan i - « £.:4Bis0+. $00 
3.00 Outing $i a oo 660,24... 600 
8.40 Cosmopolitan, Lippincott’s and Current Lit.. 8.40..... 5.00 
7.90 Belford’s, Cosmopolitan = a > ian. 


The literary value represented in the above list is the 
best this—or any other—country can offer. It is all 
that money can buy, or brains produce, in the line of 
periodical literature. In combination with any one of 
these publications you practically get CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE—equally valuable in its way—for less on the aver- 
age than one dollar a year. If you will send the full 
subscription price for Harper’s and the Atlantic Monthly; 
or Harper’s and The Forum, or North American Review; 
or Harper’s and The Popular Science Monthly, or any 
two of the four or five dollar magazines—we will add 
CURRENT LITERATURE free. Belford’s, The Cosmopoli- 
tan, or The Writer, is given as premium to a $3.00 sub- 
scription to CURRENT LITERATURE. In the matter of the 


first-class weeklies consider these subscription rates: 
Regu'ar Yearly Regular Price Our Price 

Subscription Price. for Both. for Both. 

$4.00 Harper’s Weekly and Current Literature. .$7.00..... $5.25 


4.00 Harper’s Bazar s é* FRB cave 5.25 
4.00 Frank Leslie's = 7.00..... 5.00 
3-00 Scientific American nf 5 6.00..... 5.00 
3.00 Independent 9s o + 6.00..... 4.75 
3.00 Christian Union ” sie 6.00..... 4-75 
5.00 Puck ” vi 8.00..... 6.00 


By cut- . 


Regular Yearly Regular Price Our Price 


Subscription Price. for Both. for Both. 
4.00 Judge and Current Literature... 7.00..... 5.50 
5.00 Life ” 6.00 < «4 6.00 
2.00 Pittsburg Bulletin = ee 3.50 
4.00 New York Dramatic News ‘‘ 5 7.00. 4-75 
2.00 Arkansaw Traveler ” fg 5.00 3.50 
1.75 Youth’s Companion " " « OT.25., 3.50 


For full subscriptions to Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Bazar, or Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, and any 
other publication in the above list, the total sum of 
which amounts to $10.00—we will send CurRENT LIt- 
ERATURE one year free. The above offers are to a single 
address, and for the full year. No offers for a less 
period can be entertained. Remit in New York draft, 
post-office money order or registered letter. Post- 
masters are agents for the regular $3.00 subscription to 
CuRRENT LITERATURE, but all combination offers must 
come to us direct from the original subscriber. 








One of the most interesting features of the month is 
the development of the spectacle of the educated Bos- 
tonese enrolling themselves under the Socialistic gonfalon 
of Bellamy’s work of fiction—Looking Backward. This 
quick move for social salvation is Boston’s latest literary 
fad. Bellamy has been made an apostle. Such men of 
intelligence and public prominence as Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Rev. Minor J. Savage, Wm. D. Howells, and 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale are in the front rank of 
the enthusiasts. A magazine has been established—the 
Nationalist. A public meeting has been held at Tremont 
Temple and a correspondent writes: “The hour set 
was three o’clock, but, long before three, the old Temple 
was two-thirds full. At three the floor was packed, and 
the first gallery hadn’t an empty seat When I entered, 
at half-past two, I looked about me in amazement. I 
could have fancied myself back fifteen years, in the days 
when Wendell Philips was expected to speak.” National- 
ist Clubs are forming in every direction, and there is a 
decided clamor to march straight back into barbarism— 
modern barbarism—where these conditions are to exist: 
No man to be better than his neighbor. All who are able 
to work are to have suitable work provided for them, 
and the profits arising from the products of this com- 
bined labor are to be so divided that there shall prac- 
tically be equality of income. All competition is to be 
abolished; individualism is to be discountenanced and 
put down, and every man, whatever his talents, his 
energy, his ambition, his aspirations, is to be reduced to 
the dead level of the common-place. 








A writer in the Chicago Open Court declares that the 
Nationalistic Bible is published under the wrong title. 
“Tt should have been Looking Forward. For the book 
is really a look forward into a dreamland like Thomas 
More’s Utopia, which, nearly four hundred years ago, 
pictured a state in which, as in Bellamy’s future society, 
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every man is employed in some useful labor but no 
longer than six hours daily; and all have equal incomes 
and are content to be able to satisfy their daily wants; 
and where both indolence and covetousness are un- 
known. The age of steam and electricity would natur- 
ally cause the author of Looking Backward to expect 
and promise a little more than the scant satisfaction of 
the necessaries of life for the members of his new society, 
and to picture a condition of splendor and luxury in the 
public life of the future to which a parallel does not 
exist in this age of ours. There are in Bellamy’s dream- 
land the greatest variety and plenty of entertainments 
and enjoyments of life, of social intercourse, travelling, 
the most elaborate means of education, of intellectual 
treats with lectures, sermons, newspapers, and libraries 
accessible to all equally, with musical and theatrical en- 
tertainments and, of course, all kinds of parties and 
hops open to every inhabitant of the land alike. Never- 
theless, in all the throng, you do not meet the coarse 
and ignorant, the filthy and repulsive, because universal 
and compulsory education has done away with all coarse- 
ness and ignorance; and universal and uniform wealth 
has removed filth and offence of every kind. It is the 
millennium which the author describes, the heaven on 
earth which philosophy and prophesy have been looking 
forward to ever since man made his appearance on earth. 
The book is most emphatically a looking forward, a look 
into a future of mankind as desirable as it has hitherto 
been pronounced inaccessible and impossible by all the 
wise men of the present age who make bold to thoroughly 
comprehend the nature of man, with his capabilities, his 
chances of development, and all the possibilities of the 
evolution of the race in times to come. 








“‘Bellamy’s story tells us that Julian West, its hero, in 
1887, when thirty years of age, was put into a trance 
sleep by a mesmerist who failed to recall him to life. In 
that trance he lay in a subterranean chamber until, one 
hundred and thirteen years, three months, and eleven 
days later, he was resuscitated from his lengthy sleep by 
Dr. Leete, a retired physician in New Boston, a.p. 
2000. The doctor begins almost immediately to give 
to West an outline of the changes the city of Boston and 
the country at large have undergone during that long 
sleep. The nation had gradually succeeded in making 
the government absorb all the private business estab- 
lishments, one after another, until the nation, or society, 
had finished by being the sole, or exclusive, proprietor 
of all means of production and distribution. That 
change accomplished, the state of society in 2000 is as 
follows: The producers are the whole people, every 
citizen being obliged to labor. The nation is organized 
as an industrial army composed of grades, guilds, divi- 
sions, and departments, and commanded by officers, 
generals, etc., similar to the groups and trades-unions 
of the Socialists. Every citizen is, in 2000, attending 
public school until he is twenty-one years old. At that 
age he enters the first grade of the industrial army to 
serve three years as a common laborer. At the end of 
that time he may select a trade and enter an apprentice- 
ship lasting one year. Or he may enter an industrial 
school if his talents are found to warrant such a step. 
The entire period of service in the industrial army ex- 
tends to the forty-fifth year of life, after which time the 
worker is pensioned and may spend the rest of his days 
as he likes. According to the scheme of distribution, 
the shares of all citizens are alike, that is, each individ- 
ual’s share of the production of the nation is equal in 
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amount to that of every other individual. As an set-off 
to this equality of distribution, society requires “ precisely 
the same measure of productive service” from every 
man, which means that each is required to “make the 
same effort, that is the best service in his power to give.” 
All men who do their best, do equal service. For this 
reason there is an “invalid corps provided with light 
tasks fitted to their strength,” every one of which receives 
a share of the production equal in amount to that of 
every other citizen. So, there is no room for charity. 








“Of the special advantages the scheme enumerates as. 
prevalent in the new society of a.D. 2000, may be men- 
tioned; the absence of crime, of law, and legislation 
and, consequently, of lawyers. There are, further, no 
more politicians. But the author holds tight to the 
physicians and the churches with preachers and sermons. 
Yet nobody need go to church; a touch upon the knob of 
a domestic telephone on Sunday morning will make the 
preacher’s sermon audible in the family residence. And 
if you want to hear a concert, touch your telephone 
knob, and sit down in your rocking chair, and your room 
will resound with the choicest music. To the inner life 
of woman in the society of A.D. 2000, the author devotes 
some of his best thoughts. He may be criticized for 
assuming “that the vacuum left in the minds of men 
and women by the absence of care for one’s livelihood, 
has been entirely taken up by the tender passion,” but. 
he pictures a desirable ideal condition of society by say- 
ing that “‘there can be no marriages except those of in- 
clination,” and that the woman of the new age has 
“risen to the full height of her responsibility as the 
warden of the world to come, to whose keeping the keys 
of the future are confided. Her feeling of duty in this 
respect amounts to a sense of religious consecration.” 
And further the author says the rule of marriage from 
love only “means that for the first time in human his- 
tory the principle of sexual selection, with its tendency 
to preserve and transmit the better types of the race, 
and let the inferior types drop out, has unhindered opera- 
tion . . . Every generation is sifted through a little 
finer mesh than the last. The attributes that human 
nature admires are preserved, those that repel it, are 
left behind.” Space f rbids further details of the at- 
tractive picture. Otherwise, mention might be made 
of how the author places the burden of the support of 
children upon the nation and, at the same time, pre- 
serves the integrity of the family; how he suggests a 
system of awards for public services free from the sordid 
lust of riches and personal aggrandizement, and how he 
imagines domestic economy without menial service.” 








“The attitude of the daily newspapers to this new out- 
break of Socialism is one of the keenly enjoyable fea- 
tures of the discussion. It is a clear controversy be- 
tween uncommon and common sense. Mr. Higginson 
writes an essay and it is floored by an editorial. Ina 
recent note to the Nation, Mr. T. W. Higginson says: 
‘There are a good many persons, I take it, who have 
reached just this point of conviction—namely, to hold 
that, if the Government carries on the Post-Office fairly 
well, as it certainly does, it may well undertake the tele- 
graph also, as in England; that if it can conduct a bank- 
rupt railroad, through a receiver, it could also carry on 
a successful one; that if a city can supply its inhabitants 
with water, it might as well try the experiment of sup- 
plying them with gas. How far this tendency is to go 
such persons do not undertake to say—and here they 
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stop short of Mr. Bellamy and his thorough supporters; 
but in the meantime they are willing and glad to put 
themselves on record as looking in that same direction. 
They find themselves confronted with a situation which 
has nowhere been better stated than by a strong op- 
ponent of state Socialism, Prof. A. T. Hadley, of Yale 
University. He says in the Political Science Quarterly 
for December, 1888: “ Modern life demands organized 
business action. There are two great organizations, 
either one of which can manage it—organized capital 
or organized government.” If this be the real alterna- 
tive, there is certainly an increasing number of persons 
who would prefer to trust the Government. This is, at 
any rate, the present writer’s inclination.’ ” 








To this the editor of the Louisville Courier Journal 
replies: “The value of ‘organized business action’— 
in other words, of what is called the corporation—should 
be evident to every observer; the abuse of this mighty 
engine of modern civilization is equally plain. The cor- 
poration properly organized and wisely confined to its 
proper and plainly specified work is not only the best, 
it the only form of successful co-operation. The differ- 
ence between the civilization of the ancients and the 
civilization of to-day is, that in Greece and Rome the 
benefits of government, the good things of life, were 
confined to a few. Even Rome’s boasted freedom was 
a delusion, for not more than half her population was 
free. Wealth was most unequally distributed, and the 
people, as we understand the phrase to-day, had few 
- rights and privileges which their lords and masters felt 
bound to respect. The execution of Charles I., the 
French Revolution, and the adoption of Constitutional 
Government in America have established freedom and 
equality for all men as a distinct principle of modern 
civilization. But this work has not been accomplished 
by the state; it has been the work of the individual; it 
is the triumph of man over the state. This new dignity 
conferred on the individual made possible the vast in- 
dustrial changes which have transformed the face of the 
earth. Now a new danger arises from the accumulation 
of wealth—which is power—in the hands of a few per- 
sons; a new oligarchy may yet arise on the ruins of 
modern democracy. Two checks to this tendency have 
been devised—one political, one commercial. The first 
is the abolition of the law of primogeniture; the second 
is the invention or discovery or the perfection of the 
corporation. Under the laws governing corporations a 
hundred men may band together, and with $1,000 each 
meet on equal terms in all the markets the man who has 
a fortune of $100,000. The advantages of this are so 
manifest, so common, that in discussing corporate abuses 
we are apt to forget them. Under this form of co- 
operation the greatest triumphs of civilization have been 
won. Individual action, the co-operation of the many, 
the combined energies of the multitude—these, and 
these alone, have made our age remarkable. Side by 
side with this story is written the failure, the inefficiency, 
the corruption, the wrong, the incompetency of the state, 
which at best can display only average ability, and more 
frequently falls into the hands of the weakest or the 
basest of mankind. But, says Mr. Higginson, ‘the 
state manages a railroad as a receiver.’ Only for a 
time, and by repudiating half of the claims on the 
property. The state in America has never been con- 
nected with a railroad that was not bankrupt, except in 
disgrace. The Credit Mobilier, all the land-grant rail- 
roads, and all forms of so-called railroad legislation 
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have demonstrated that the American Government can- 
not manage railroads. On the other hand, the triumphs 
of the American railroad management compared with 
state control of varying degrees in Europe show the 
American system to be superior in every form. In 
America the system has been more rapidly extended 
than anywhere else, and keeping pace with this extension 
there has been a marked and steady decrease in charges. 
But the Government manages the Post-Office, says Mr. 
Higginson. On the contrary, the Government misman- 
ages the Post-Office wretchedly. All ‘that it has done is 
to establish mail lines as the railroads have been built. 
Aside from that the management of the Post-Office, just 
as is the management of the Army and of the Navy, is 
fifty years behind the times. Look also to our dealings 
with the Indians and say what argument you find for 
extension of the powers of the state. As to our public 
lands, they have been most wastefully disposed of. 
There is much that only the state can ever undertake, 
but note how even here it fails. Where is justice sure 
and swift ? How soon can a dispute about property be 
settled ? Do we not have to supplement the power of 
the state by associations for the suppression of vice, for 
the protection of children, for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, and for a score of other purposes, all of 
which are needed and all of which testify to the dignity 
of man and the failure of the state? But ‘organized 
capital is dangerous.’ True, made dangerous by vicious 
legislation; dangerous because the state has failed here 
as elsewhere in the performance of its ordinary functions. 
The special privileges conferred on corporations are 
evidences of the inefficiency of organized government. 
And because the state has failed in all these things, 
Colonel Higginson and other philosophers urge failures 
as arguments for an extension of state functions.” 








And so goes the argument. The newspapers have 
the better of it and the outcome of the new fancy is 
pretty thoroughly disposed of in the following editorial 
paragraph in the New York Times: “The Socialist 
theory has some attraction for a limited number of men 
of education and of means. But it is purely intellectual, 
and affects them not through but against their interests. 
Those who are capable of thinking that their interests 
would be promoted by Socialism are necessarily those 
who have nothing or little. Of this class there is as yet 
in this country only a very limited number relatively, and 
of this number only a very small proportion are capable 
of grasping any theory whatever except as to its im- 
mediate effects. There is a much larger number of 
those who have something and would like to have more 
to whom the Socialist idea is enticing, but it is precisely 
these who would recoil from the consequences of the 
first attempt to put the theory into actual practice, for 
it is plain that before society can undertake the dis- 
tribution of property it must take possession of what is 
to be divided, and before any one can get his share of 
the general stock he must give up a part or the whole 
of what he has. When the demand is made for this the 
response will be very prompt and very decisive, and it 
will be most so from those whose support is absolutely 
requisite to the success of the scheme.” 





Maurice Thompson, writing in the North American 
Review of the New American Fiction, declares that: 
“ American genius has faltered in the paths of fiction, 
as if uncertain of its footing. From the first our writers 
have been inclined to break way from classical leading- 
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strings, but the development of our national life has 
been confusing, making it almost impossible for any 
clear conception of the artistic values peculiar to our 
civilization to be had amid the babel of our conflicting 
tastes. Just now we are trying to be French; yesterday 
we were cultivating the Russians; last week the English 
had us under their thumbs. Daudet and Maupassant, 
despite Mr. Howells’s eloquent plea for Tolstoi, are in- 
fluencing (to a surprising degree) the currents of Ameri- 
can fiction at this moment, while Scott and Thackeray 
and Dickens are powerless. It would be interesting and 
deeply instructive if all thinking Americans could see 
with absolute vision just how this Latin influence has 
reached the centres of taste in the United States. The 
art of painting has, of course, felt the current of con- 
trol through direct channels, but the art of fiction has 
communicated with Paris through London. Say what 
we may to the contrary, we Americans have taken up, 
with but the slightest modifications, the critical strain 
indicated by the British key-note sounded from the great 
London journals. I said this recently, and was answered 
by a distinguished writer, who asserted th: t, in the case 
of Tolstoi, the Americans took up Anna Karenina and 
War and Peace long before the English had read them. 
I replied, with the facts all in my favor, that it was the 
people of our country, and not the critics, who took this 
lead; for the critical approval of ‘Tolstoi’s interminable, 
dreary, and oft-times disgusting novels came from Paris 
to London, and thence to America.” 








“The Briton does not respond as readily as we do to 
the critical word of command. What we do we do at 
once and with all our might. Moreover, we are more 
susceptible to the influence of English authority than 
are the English themselves. The case of Robert Elsmere 
is in point. Mr. Gladstone’s paper on that book made 
certain a tremendous sale for it on this side the seas. 
No American statesman could have made, by the same 
method, more than a ripple of interest for it. The 
Prince of Wales could create a furore throughout 
America for any work of fiction by adroitly lending him- 
self to such an object as the suggestion implies. Under 
this lies a reason. We suspect at once that no mere 
vogue, no mere whim of popular taste can account for 
a condition which has existed (with but slight variation) 
since the founding of our national independence, and we 
are warranted in looking for a strain running through 
the development of our local civilization—if I may use 
the phrase—a strain of education, tending directly toward 
engendering such a state of the public taste. Naturally 
the fiction that we read shapes in some degree the fiction 
that we write; but an alien art brings with it a touch of 
the foreign soil and a waft of the foreign air. The 
civilization of Great Britain is the opposite of a Repub- 
lican civilization; that of France is even more pro- 
nounced in its attitude of antagonism to that crystal 
purity of democratic patriotism upon which, if upon any- 
thing, must forever depend the perpetuity of our na- 
tional life. The political nihilism and the social gloom 
and pessimism of Russian fiction are said to be fairly rep- 
resentative of the trend of Russian national influence.” 








“* America, it would seem, can ill afford to have her 
children’s characters formed in any large degree by 
direct alien forces; much less by those inimical to the 
fundamental principles of our moral, social and political 
laws. ‘Art for art’s sake’ is the stumbling-block over 
which the self-conscious, faltering, note-taking genius is 
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forever falling headlong, and when to this obstacle is 
added an always-present fear of offending foreign taste 
and attracting alien criticism, we have a thoroughly 
miserable artist, cutting and trimming desperately, with 
but faint prospect of ever doing anything really worthy 
the name of art. The reflex result of all this must be 
to create an exotic taste for fiction spiced with alien 
condiments. It has created such ataste. Year by year 
the book-stalls of America have been more and more 
overloaded with cheap novels of English workmanship 
(as regards both the literature and the printing) and of 
the peculiar cast of moral quality which comes of dilut- 
ing French intrigue with English snobbery. In propor- 
tion to the increase of this tide of foreign fiction has 
been the decrease in the popularity of American fiction 
of the better class. At the same time it would appear 
that certain highly gifted American authors, driven to 
desperation by their failure to succeed in the fair field 
of clean and high-toned work, have plunged into the 
apparently popular and highly remunerative current of a 
sensationalism almost bad enough to be called sensu- 
alism. The fact that a certain low grade of English 
novels and many poor translations of vicious French 
fiction do sell readily in our market has led American 
authors into believing that our public strenuously de- 
mand such products, when, in truth, the demand is 
largely the complement of a cheap supply. Doubtless 
there is in the sub-consciousness of the American people 
an ideal of fiction formed upon the essential peculiarities 
of our national life and imbued with the individual 
quality of our civilization; but this ideal is held in re- 
serve by the force of alien influences which dominate 
our criticism and form our literary education.” 








“A little observation and reflection will make plain to 
any understanding that the art of fiction has failed in 
America only in the novel, or at most in the fiction 
written with a special view to publication in book form. 
The short story, for instance, has been better developed 
in the United States than in any other country, with the 
exception of France, and just now I am not sure that 
even France has short story-writers superior to Aldrich, 
Cable, Edwards, Page and Stockton—and I do not pre- 
tend to end the list here. Our great magazines have 
done excellent work in encouraging the short story by 
paying liberally for it; but where is the book of Ameri- 
can short stories that has had the sale which has blessed 
Daudet’s Lettres de Mon Moulin? A generous and 
general effort was made by reviewers, editors, corres- 
pondents, and everybody to urge Mr. Stockton’s book 
of clever stories—The Lady, or the Tiger ?—into a 
strong current of demand, but the result was not what 
the work really deserved, and the dreary Peace and War 
of Tolstoi out-sold Mr. Stockton’s bright and strikingly 
original work, simply because the Tolstoi fad had behind 
it the force of alien indorsement. Mr. Howells was 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly for many years, during 
which time he wrote a goodly number of his very best 
works of fiction; but he took no leading piace in the 
esteem of Americans until he chanced (by the merest 
accident) to attract attention in England through a little 
essay in the pages of the Century magazine. It wasa 
personal and critical sketch of Henry James and his 
writings, and five or ten lines of it did the work which a 
dozen clever novels had failed to do. In fact, that little 
paper made a foreign standing for both Howells and 
James, in so far as public attention could do it. No 


sooner had the English journals deigned to consider 
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what they took for extreme temerity in Mr. Howells’s 
apparent sneer at Dickens and Thackeray, than the 
Americans began to take up cudgels for the compatriot 
who had shown pluck enough to beard the British bull.” 





That delightful literary essayist Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, writes thus in the Independent of. Some 
Pains of Authorship: “It is probably true, as has been 
often claimed, that the scholar is the most favored of 
mankind, and that literature is the most enjoyable of 
pursuits. The present writer, at least, accepts these 
propositions. Yet there are certain distinct drawbacks 
on authorship, discomforts rarely foreseen by the be- 
ginner, and seldom mentioned in print by the veteran 
practitioner. The first of these is doubtless shared with 
other occupations, but is probably felt more keenly by 
the author than by any one else—the shortness of human 
life itself. Let the most laborious writer do his best, he 
dies with his work incomplete; and not this alone, but 
he lives with an increasing accumulation of the most at- 
tractive employment that must be foregone for sheer 
want of time. More and more themes press upon him, 
more and more illustrations occur, more and more studies 
open out interesting pathways; and while he perhaps 
does more and more he seems to himself to do less and 
less. In youth I loved mathematics beyond all other 
studies; I now dwell close beside a great observatory 
where busy mathematicians work day and night; yet I 
cannot, for want of time, even dabble in their equations 
and logarithms. Just beyond the observatory lies a 
Botanic Garden; behind my house dwell two living 
Cyclopedias of America History; a little way off, in the 
other direction, dwells the Autocrat of Entomology with 
a picturesque laboratory of butterflies, living, dead and 
fossil. An accomplished French scholar lives in my 
street; Professors of Greek abound in the neighborhood ; 
there is a library of over 260,000 volumes within a mile. 
All these men and institutions fascinate me; it would be 
pleasant to spend a lifetime at the feet of each or in 
employing the material they offer; but it is simply im- 
possible. It is necessary, as Emerson says, to ‘make 
thy choice of this or that’ and forego the rest. No 
literary man ever led a serener or more fortunate life 
than Professor Longfellow, yet we find him in his jour- 
nals constantly lamenting that he can accomplish so 
little. ‘Even the greatest,’ he says, ‘cannot execute 
one-tenth part of what they conceive.’ ( Life, ii., 47.) 
But there are other discomforts which belong peculiarly 
to the literary profession. The habit of verbal expres- 
sion has its own Nemesis; when a man once makes it his 
life-long business to shape his thoughts into words, the 
practice becomes his master. As soon as the thought 
comes into his head it must be shaped and re-shaped, 
though he lie awake at night todo it. Even an insignifi- 
cant letter, once received, must be answered; and the 
victim begins turning over and over in his mind the way 
to utter something which in itself is hardly worth saying. 
The painter must wait for his brush, the sculptor for his 
clay; but the literary workman has his words, which are 
his brush and clay, always in his mind, and can vex him- 
self over them in the dark, on his pillow. When the 
words are shaped on paper at last, the relief will be in- 
expressible; it is the preliminary period before one gets 
to the paper that is hard. Heine says that ‘it would 
be terrible to create a body and have it demand of us a 
soul, but that it is still worse to create a soul that craves 
a body. The idea thought is such a soul, and it allows 
us no peace until we have completed its existence.’ ” 
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“Still another trouble grows out of this acquired habit 
of expression—an undue sensitiveness when any defect 
of expression occurs. Just as hosts are apt to feel that 
their dinnet-party was a failure, from some slight con- 
tretemps which perhaps passed wholly unnoticed by 
others; just as a public speaker lies awake worrying over 
some unfortunate phrase which did not seriously mar 
his speech; so the author criticises his own work, when 
once finished, more rancorously than if he edited the 
Saturday Review. If it is a poem, a single lame rhyme; 
if a story, a single clumsy situation; if an essay, a single 
false argument, more than neutralizes to him all the 
charms his best admirers find in ‘that delightful pro- 
duction.” It is not the result of a sensitive conscience 
alone; a typographical error may be yet worse, for then 
all the wrath may be heaped on some other head. Now 
as, in spite of all exhausting efforts, every volume yet 
printed has had its weak point in this respect, it may be 
safely said that every new book costs its author a pang. 
The printer of Longfellow’s Dante told me that the poet 
had looked forward with eager anticipation to its ap- 
pearance, and when the first volume of the sumptuous 
book was laid upon the breakfast-table he opened at 
once upon—a misprint. It was many weeks, my infor- 
mant said, before the poet could revert with any satis- 
faction to what he then regarded as his greatest work. 
And it is, finally, this last point which constitutes the 
greatest trial in authorship—the absolute impossibility 
of an author’s determining what is his greatest work, or 
of his knowing when he has done a good thing, or, in- 
deed, whether he has ever accomplished anything. He 
can no more judge of the quality of his work—to use 
Coleridge’s illustration—than a bee knows the flavor of 
its own honey. None experienced this better than 
Coleridge himself, when, as we learn in the late Memoirs 
of Thomas Poole, he and Wordsworth devoted a labori- 
ous winter to composing, the one his Remorse, the other 
his Borderers, and regarded The Ancient Mariner as 
merely the trivial by-play and relief from those heavy 
and unread dramas. The author cannot trust his own 
judgment, for are not parents commonly fondest of their 
most ungainly offspring ? He cannot trust his wife; he 
cannot rely on his friend. The contribution which one 
editor rejects with scorn, another editor accepts with 
plaudits. If he wins temporary applause, the author is 
tempted to distrust public opinion; if the breath of fame 
does not reach him, that distrust only increases. Let 
him fail never so utterly, he can still appeal, like Carlyle’s 
Frenchman, to posterity and the immortal gods—both 
these tribunals being very far away. So far as the de- 
lights of the immediate employment are concerned, I 
believe that no pursuit can rival literature; but it is 
proper to warn the young that even its most favored 
paths are not always strewn with roses.” 





The Saturday Review in a recent editorial article on 
the literary triumph of the petticoat says: “‘ At present 
it really seems as if verse were becoming a mainly 
feminine accomplishment. There are at least six Muses 
for every Apollo—perhaps there are nine. Statistics 
are deceptive, but they may give a general idea as to 
the proportion of male to female singers. In the half- 
yearly volume of an American magazine there are 
twenty-six poems. Seven of these are by men, nineteen 
by literary ladies. Thus poetry is manifestly becoming 
a branch of female industry, and we fancy that a calcu- 
lation based on the little volumes which flutter like but- 
terflies from the press would give the same results. ; 4s 
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poetry is undeniably the highest form of literature, it is 
manifest that woman is becoming more literary than 
man. After a strict examination, we do not see that the 
ladies’ poetry is any worse than the men’s. Indeed, if 
a pile of unsigned poetry were set before the most care- 
ful judge, we doubt if he could discriminate the chants 
of the virgines from those of the pueri. In grave studies, 
such as theology, woman is confessed to lead the world; 
and in fiction, when she chooses, she can be nearly as 


good as the best, and nearly as dull as the worst, male © 


authors. On the whole literature is more and more be- 
coming feminine, purer, more ethereal, more earnest, 
more impulsive, more intuitive; less grammatical, accu- 
rate, pedantic, less constrained by dull rules of evidence 
and dismal traditions of style.” 





“ Language is a solemn thing,” Dr. Holmes once de- 
clared; “it grows out of life—out of its agonies and 
ecstasies, its wants and its weariness.” That was a good 
many years ago, says the essayist of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and he spoke particularly of the English lan- 
guage, which then contained only about 100,000 words, 
or, with the derivations excluded, 40,000. Since that 
time our vocabulary has been practically doubled. The 
new Century Dictionary, upon which Professor Whitney 
has been engaged for the past seven years, with fifty ex- 
perts to assist him, will embrace about 200,000 words, 
without counting any useless compounds. This remark- 
able addition to what the same gracious writer has called 
“the blood of the soul, into which our thoughts run and 
out of which they grow,” surpasses all precedent in the 
history of languages, and may be said to represent a 
measure of enterprise and progress never before known 
on the earth. The accumulation of new words at such 
a rapid rate is not a mere matter of accident or caprice; 
it is the result of certain laws of demand and supply, of 
insistence and necessity. So many new things have 
been done and discovered by the English-speaking por- 
tion of the race since their last dictionary was put forth 
that new terms have been steadily called for to define 
and illustrate them. The increasing triumphs of civili- 
zation have carried the cause of language with them; 
and thus, wherever the materials of thought and ex- 
perience have been amplified, there has the arsenal of 
expression been duly enlarged to meet the emergency. 
It does not follow, of course, that any one is bound to 
have all this vast aggregation of words at his tongue’s 
end. Many of them are merely technical, and many 
others are more or less provincial. We do not really 
require the fiftieth part of them, perhaps, for ordinary 
social and business purposes. It is worth remembering 
that Shakespeare produced all his wonderful plays with 
a stock of about 13,000 words; that Milton found 8,000 
sufficient for his lofty and impressive purposes; and that 
the whole of the Old Testament comprises less than 
5,500. Asa general rule, people of the educated class 
do not use more than 3,000 or 4,000 words in conversa- 
tion, while the uneducated often get along, even in the 
halls of Congress, with a few hundreds. The fact re- 
mains, however, that all of these 200,000 words which 
Professor Whitney has collected are definitely born into 
the language and devoted to sound and profitable uses. 
If they had not been needed they could not have gained 
recognition; within given limits they are indispensable. 
They stand for things which would otherwise have no 
distinct names and no vital connection with the forces 
that shape and control the intellectual interests of the 
world. We do not owe them welcome simply because 
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they are new, but because they come to us stamped with 
a clear significance of their own, which is the best right 
of existence. The causes of their origin and application 
are intimately associated with the successive steps of 
progress in politics, science, and morals, and that entitles 
them to our profound respect, though we may not feel 
constrained to make ourselves personally familiar with 
the construction and meaning of the entire list. The 
point of most interest lies in the idea that a language 
which has doubled its capacity in a third of a century 
must be regarded as the most vigorous, aggressive, and 
influential one that is now spoken anywhere in the uni- 
verse. Nearly, if not quite all, other existing languages 
are either stationary or decaying; they survive rather 
by curtailment than by expansion. But the English is 
infused with splendid and resistless energy. 





“We are,” says an English critic, “very far from 
claiming the Bible as the only agency in creating the 
beauty and strength of English and German literature, 
but it is simply a matter of fact that no other causes 
have been so powerful or so far-reaching. Without it 
there could have been no Milton, no Carlyle, Emerson 
or Ruskin, and probably, if the secret influence could 
be discovered which created ancestral habits of thought- 
fulness, no Shakespeare or Goethe or any of the great 
writers of peasant origin. We should have had others 
undoubtedly, but of far inferior quality of mind and 
heart. When we examine the Bible with the sternest 
critical eyes we are compelled to admit that it is great 
enough to be the cause of all which we have ascribed to 
its influence. Without speaking of its moral or religious 
qualities it is evident that its literary merits are supreme. 
Let any one go through it from Genesis to Revelation, 
and while he will find passages that are now unspeakably 
uninteresting, yet on every page will be found some 
pearl of great price, which, even if it were not regarded 
as a sacred word, the human race would never allow it- 
self to forget. Whatever may be thought of the scientific 
accuracy of the first chapters of Genesis, few would be 
willing to have that graphic and poetic account of the 
creation fade out of the mind. The Bible contains 
every kind of literature and can furnish specimens of 
each which can hold their own with the best that the 
race has produced. Its historical portions, besides being 
the oldest attempts to trace the history of mankind, and 
describing the divine method of dealing with one of the 
most gifted races of the world, are related with a sim- 
plicity and directness which no later historian has sur- 
passed. Its biographies, chapters of human life, when 
the race was young and men were vigorous in their vir- 
tues and great in their crimes, have a charm which can 
never lose its power. No novelist has ever written a 
sweeter story than the Book of Ruth. No dramatist has 
ever treated the universal problem of man’s destiny and 
God’s ways with him with such seeing eye and under- 
standing heart, ‘all in such free, flowing outlines, grand 
in its sincerity, in its simplicity, in its epic melody and 
repose of reconcilement.’ It is not its devotional ele- 
ment alone which has given the Book of Psalms its un- 
equalled place in the liturgies of Christendom, but this 
is partly due to the fact that it contains poetry of the 
noblest and most inspiring quality. Even in a prose 
translation—a test which no other great body of poems 
like Homer could survive—it appeals to the mind no 
less than to the emotions, and maintains its position, not 
wearying by repetition nor weakening through lapse of 
years. Probably no portion of the Bible has suffered so 
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much in translation as the Book of Proverbs; but never- 
theless King James’s version contains sentences of ex- 
quisite literary finish, while the wisdom of the generations 
which have followed has never crystallized itself in more 
concise or convincing form. Nor is it the spiritual utter- 
ances of the prophetic books which give them their only 
charm. Gems of poetry, having the divine qualities 
which touch the imagination and render their places in 
the literature of the world permanent, are to be found 
in Isaiah and Jeremiah. The literary qualities of the 
Bible have been largely forgotten in the far greater 
grandeur of its religious and moral qualities, but the 
sacred Book could never have retained the respect of 
scholars or, indeed, wholly of the ignorant, if it had been 
a crude, incondite, and confused jumble, like the Koran.” 





Here is an odd reflection from the Atlantic Monthly: 
—No Mothers in Fiction: “A sick youth was lying in 
bed, watching with quiet eyes his mother’s form moving 
gently about the room where for weeks she had been 
ministering to him with tenderest heart and hands. 
There had been a stillness for a little while, when the 
boy spoke: ‘I wonder why there are no mothers in 
fiction.’ ‘Why, there are, dear; there must be,’ the 
mother answered quickly; but when she tried to name 
one she found that none came at the call. When she 
related to me the little incident, I, too, immediately said 
that our memory must be strangely at fault that it did 
not furnish us with examples in plenty. Maternal love ? 
Why, art was filled with illustrations of it, and so was 
literature. And yet, on making search, I, too, have failed 
to find the typical mother where it seems she would be 
so easily found. I have no large acquaintance with the 
imaginative literature of any language but our own, and 
the fiction of other countries may afford examples in 
this kind of which I know nothing. But recalling the 
work of our own finest and best-known writers, their 
treatment of the subject appears both scant and slight. 
Calling the roll of them from Fielding and Scott to 
Hawthorne and Hardy, it strikes one as singular that 
they all omitted to delineate with any peculiar force and 
beauty a human type which suggests itself so naturally 
as full of opportunity for artistic representation.” 





A writer on the New York Tribune has had almost 
revealed to him the mystery of the popularity of the 
common-place novel: “People may say what they like 
about trashy novels,” said a nervous little bright-eyed 
woman the other day, “but I must say they are better 
than medicine for me at times. I am, as plenty of other 
women are, a natural worrier; that is, I am given to 
borrowing trouble and looking ahead with apprehension 
of disaster to come. I should have been born a man, I 
sometimes think, and tussled with the world myself, but 
sitting at home as I do, the mother of a family and hav- 
ing to wait and watch my husband try to lay up some- 
thing for our old age in his own way, I easily fall into a 
habit of uesless worrying about the future, which tends 
to stimulate regret for the past, and often, I am sure, 
make the present unnecessarily unpleasant for those 
around me. When I used to fall into such a mooda 
spirit of restless energy would take possession of me, and 
I would work away at my household duties far beyond 
what my strength warranted. My weary body would 
then react on my worried brain and the result would be 
a total collapse, from which it took time and nursing to 
recover. But I found remedy at last in silly novels. 
When I feel a worrying mood coming upon me now, I 
fall to reading them. They keep me from thinking, 
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they soothe me into unexpected naps, they require no 
mental effort for their comprehension, they stir no strong 
emotion within me; in fact, a short course of them in- 
duces a sweet torpor of the brain, which, while not to 
be desired in the young or in one as a permanent fea- 
ture, has often proved of incalculable benefit to me.” 





“For the information of writers generally,” says the 
New York Star, “it may be stated that the Harpers, 
with four periodicals, receive about fifteen thousand 
manuscripts a year, and can use, at the outside, not more 
than five or six hundred. The Century Company, with 
two publications, receives about ten thousand, and can 
use not more than three hundred and fifty. The Scrib- 
ners receive 5,000 and can use less than two hundred. 
The Atlantic, Belford’s, Lippincott’s and the others absorb 
a like proportion. It must be borne in mind, too, that 
of the thousand or eleven hundred articles that can be 
made use of by the three first-named houses, not more 
than half are taken from the general contributions; in 
some cases much less than half. Some issues of maga- 
zines are made up entirely of ordered matter—z.<., arti- 
cles written by well-known authors or public men upon 
special agreements with the publisher. Probably not 
more than five hundred, at the outside, of the articles 
consumed by the Harpers, the Century Company and 
the Scribners are taken from the general contributor. 
Of this number, more than half are poetical contribu- 
tions. Perhaps not more than two hundred short stories, 
sketches and miscellaneous articles are or can be ac- 
cepted by these three houses out of the 30,000 contribu- 
tions sent them. This is not a very promising outlook 
for the chance contributor. On the other hand, it is 
very probable that many or most of the articles that are 
received by one publishing house are received by the 
others. So that while there is an apparent contribution 
of 30,000 articles, according to the figures given, the 
actual number of separate articles is probably less than 
two-thirds of that sum. It must be remembered, also, 
that articles rejected by these houses often find accept- 
ance in one of the numerous other periodicals published 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia or elsewhere. It is 
probable that no article of real merit fails to find a mar- 
ket ultimately. At a rough guess, the new writer of 
short stories has about one chance in fifty of having his 
production accepted by one of the three houses named.” 


A reader of the lyric poetry of the Elizabethan age is 
struck with its adaptation to music, its limpidity and di- 
rectness of utterance. “Each composition,” says Mr. 
J. A. Symonds, in the Fortnightly Review, “is meant to 
be sung, and can be sung, because the poet’s soul was 
singing when he made it.” The lyrics of the present 
age possess but little of this quality. Mr. Symonds once 
asked Jenny Lind why Shelley’s lyrics were ill-adapted 
to music. She made him read aloud to her the Song 
of Pan and To the Night. Then she pointed out that 
the verse is full of complicated thoughts, and packed 
with consonants. “I can sing Milton’s 

‘**Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud, uplifted angel-trumpets blow!’” 
said Jenny Lind, “ and I can sing Dryden, but I could 
not sing your Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats; no, not much 
of Tennyson either. Tennyson has sought out all the 
solid sharp words, and put them together; music cannot 
come between.” The lyrics of the present time, so Mr. 
Symonds sums up the facts, are not so singable as the 
Elizabethan lyrics because they are far more complex in 
their verbal structure, in their images and emotiogs, 
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CHOICE VERSE-SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 





A Song of Killarney—Alfred P. Graves—Spectator 
By the Lakes of Killarney, one morning in May, 
On my pipe of green holly I warbled away, 
While a blackbird, high up on the arbutus tree, 
Gave back my gay music with gushes of glee, 

When my Eileen’s voice stole 
From the thicket of holly, 
And turned just the whole 
Of our fluting to folly, 
And softly along 
Through the myrtle and heather 
The maid and her song 
Swept upon us together. 


"Twas an old Irish tale, full of passionate trust, 
Of two faithful lovers long laid in the dust, 
And her eyes, as she sang, looked so far, far away, 
She went by me, nor knew she went by, where I lay. 
And myself and the grass, 
And the deeshy red daisies, 
Should let our dear pass, 
Only whispering her praises, 
Till the lass and her lay 
Through the myrtle and heather 
Like a dream died away 
O’er the mountain together. 


Love—Alfred Young—The Catholic World 
Love lightens all; Love brightens all ; 

Love smooths and cheers the roughest road ; 
Love gently lifteth those who fall ; 

Love makes the narrow pathway broad. 


Love hastes to give a glad assent ; 

Love quickly yields if Love command ; 
Love maketh silence eloquent ; 

Love needs no word to understand. 


Love never numbereth the hours ; 
Love knows before the tale is told ; 
Love decks the desert plain with flowers ; 
Love’s furnace turneth dross to gold. 


Love harvests from the barren sand; 
Love cuts the widest swath afield; 
Love conquers with the weakest band ; 

Love offers wounds as surest shield. 


Love smiles; all heaven doth brighter gleam ; 
Love breathes one word and all is heard ; 

Love sings : who knoweth not the theme ? 
Love steps: the Universe is stirred. 


Love owneth all, but giveth more; 
Love suffers with a pleasing pain; 
Love writes all debts upon the shore ; 

Love profits more by loss than gain. 


Love cometh first to every goal ; 
Love stays when every hope is fled ; 
Love dies when dying wins a soul ; 
Love lives when all say Love is dead. 


Rounding the Stake-Boat— Walter Mitchell—Harper's 


She looks well up in the eye of the wind, 
Down-pressed by the weight of the northeast gale : 
The fleet of fliers is left behind, 
And the white foam kisses her low lee rail. 


With the mainsail reefed and the topmast down, 
The lee shrouds curving, the weather shrouds taut, 
Our bowsprit dips in the white-cap’s crown, 
And we know she is carrying all she ought. 


Each sheet stands stiff as a rod of steel— 

If anything parts, to the race good-by !— 
And the firm, strong hands gripped hard on the wheel 
* ¢ Respond to the glance of the anxious eye, 





As the helmsman watches the quiv’ring leach 

Of the mainsail standing like a board, 
Of the jib and topmast stay-sail, each 

Dark with the spray against them poured. 
Looming larger and dead ahead, 

Heaving and rolling, the stake-boat black 
Bars our road like a phantom dread— 

The mark we must weather, or miss our tack. 
If the wind would veer! might we only luff 

We should feel we were down in Luck’s good books ; 
But we know we're holding her near enough, 

And she’ll fetch to windward of where she looks, 
And as if aware that her hour is come, 

Her hour when the laurel awaits her clutch, 
Like a steed inspired by the battle drum, 

She answers the helmsman’s cunning touch. 
One breathless moment as past we sweep, 

And the gun-fire flashes, the whistles sound, 
Then with sheets eased off and a gladsome leap, 

The good yacht rushes the goal around. 
A light hand leaps on the heel of the boom, 

And with swift knife slashes the reef knots free 
Drops in the bunt as it yields him room, 

While it brushes the crest of the sending sea. 
And swift as a seabird spreads its wing, 

When he springs inboard, ere there’s time to speak, 
The halyards are manned, with a steady swing 

Mast-heading the mainsail, throat and peak. 
And our spinnaker-boom to port is swung, 

To balance the main to the starboard guyed ; 
The topmast rises, and fluttering fast, 

The big club topsail is bellying wide. 
And squarely the wild northeaster before 

The white wake swirling a mile away, 
With a sweeping roll and the foam flung o’er, 

The “cup-defender” speeds up the bay. 


Evolution—Charles F. Johnson— Temple Bar 
The sun had set, and in the mellow light 
Suffusing all the West—the afterglow— 
One star was faintly shining, hanging low 
On the horizon’s edge; advancing night 
Drew shadows through the air and o’er the height; 
When, in the East, a ruddy fire, and lo, 
New light! The full-faced moon was climbing slow 
The sullen sky. The star, one moment bright, 
Plunged trembling down the void. 
Can this thing be, 
That from our sombre life, as silently, 
One life fades out, swung down by Cosmic law 
Which lifts another up? Do all things draw 
Sequent to nature’s movement, and are we 
But parcel of the earth, like rock or tree ? 


Her Answer—From Drake's Magazine 
“ Dear Nell, ‘tis good-by, your train’s nearly due, 
And here are your tickets, your wraps and the keys, 
With your check, and these roses—I gathered a few 
For your belt, little queen—and I hope they will please. 
“ Ah! there is the whistle, dear! Send to me, please, 
The answer I pleaded so hard for last night. 
Say, Nell, for an answer, send back one of these : 
For yes, a red rose; for refusal, the white.” 
A deep, heavy rumbling, a whistle’s wild shriek, 
A clashing and clanging, a red, glaring light. 
Blue eyes flash an answer that lips will not speak ; 
A sweet summer dream has its ending to-night. 


“I love her,” he murmured, as standing alone 
He peered thro’ the darkness that snatched her from light. 
“I love him, of course.” Her roguish eyes shone. 


“’ll dip it in carmine and send him the white.” 
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A watchman asleep, a switch that was turned, 
A hundred poor souls to eternity swept ! 

Across magic wires the fatal news burned, 
The heart of a village in agony wept. 


A hundred brave hearts by sympathy sped, 
Passed in night's silence through valley and glen, 
And fought in the smoke of the wreck for the dead, 
With the fierceness of demons, the pity of men. 


Another, a woman! “My God! this is Nell!” 
A white blossom crushed on the breast torn and bruised, 
The white rose—his answer—on which the blood fell, 
And painted the message her lips had refused 


Daybreak—Frank Dempster Sherman—Critic 
Unto his parching lips a cup 
Brimming with wine the hills hold up, 
Fresh with the breath of bud and bloom, 
Cooled in the caves of purple gloom. 
One long, deep draught he takes, and then 
Into his saddle leaps again, 
Scatters the gold coins left and right 
And speeds beyond the gates of night: 
The Years are at his heels,—away ! 
The Sun still leads them by a day. 


As We View It—/J. T. Chapman—The Academy 
Yonder landscape, regal in its splendor, 
Smiling with a look half proud, half tender, 
Seems a shrouded corpse when dense fogs roll. 
Life is glorious when the rays of duty 
Shine upon it from a loving soul ; 
But its hills and glades are robbed of beauty 
If a selfish mist hangs o’er the whole. 
Scorning this great fact, the base man loses 
Truth’s best diamond, priceless if he knew it; 
Life is good or bad, as each one chooses, 
Life is as we view it. 


Wanting wealth of heart, the miser’s treasure, 

Now too small to purchase lofty pleasure, 
Soon will be a deathbed pang, or worse. 

Love, contentment, goodness, hopes ethereal, 
Make the peasant, slender though his purse, 

Vastly richer than the whole material, 
Star-illumed, unconscious universe. 

Mental wealth, whose every touch entrances, 
Boundless lies for all whose minds pursue it : 

Man is rich or poor, just as he fancies : 

Wealth is as we view it. 


Life’s flame, flickering feebly in the strongest, 
Oft blown out, is soon burnt at the longest ; 
Frail we live; we're nothing in our graves. 
Almost awful now, yet daily heightening, 
Is our power, that rides the foaming waves, 
Weighs the planets, grasps the leaping lightning, 
Changes fire and air to docile slaves. 
Man can humble Nature if she dares him, 
Set her some hard task, and make her do it ; 
Man is weaker than the steed that bears him : 
Power is as we view it. 


Knowing not where Truth’s first step commences, 
Since the sages say our very senses 
Teach but fictions, dark we live and die. 
Priceless thoughts that time in its long travels 
Through past ages gathered, open lie: 
Science shows the cipher that unravels 
Nature’s secrets, writ on earth and sky. 
But the wondrous volume spread before us 
Needs eternity to read right through it. 
All is darkness! Floods of light float o’er us ! 
Truth is as we view it. 


One faint gasp, and then the low death-rattle ! 
Thus we end it, beaten in the battle, 

Losing all things with our parting breath. 
Life has glories, but intensely brighter 

Is the glory of a noble death, 
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When the soul, its load each moment lighter, 
Heedless now of what the vain world saith, 
Seeing visions, pain sublimely scorning, 
Feels the icy hand, yet dares to woo it: 
Death is starless night, or radiant morning : 
Death is as we view it. 


Midsummer: East and West—Verna Woods—Overland 


The meadows are green and sweet with clover, 

The sun shines hot and the clouds drift over 
The deep sky’s measureless blue. 

A cooling breath, and the raindrops patter 

On the dusty road, and the light winds scatter 
The hurrying leaves, and strew 

The glistening grass with dead rose petals ; 

A gurgle and rush, and the water settles 
In many a sun-bright pool. 

Anon is a flash and a note of thunder, 

And the forest-king lies rent asunder, 
And the woods are dim and cool. 


The hills are brown and the fields are yellow; 
The barley blowing, the ripe fruit mellow ; 
The sun beats warm on the road. 
Now days grow long and the skies are cloudless, 
And nights are bright with the fair moon shroudless— 
Dry rocks where the river tlowed ; 
The throstle hides and sings in the hedges, 
The round-eyed toad peeps up from the sedges 
That droop by the shallow streams. 
The leaves are stirred by the south wind’s sallies, 
The mountains sleep and the misty valleys, 
And the world is wrapped in dreams, 


The Round of Life—Chambers's Journal 

Two children down by the shining strand, 

With eyes as blue as the summer sea, 
While the sinking sun fills all the land 

With the glow of a golden mystery; 

‘Laughing aloud at the sea-mew’s cry, 

Gazing with joy on its snowy breast, 
Till the first star looks from the evening sky, 

And the amber bars stretch over the West. 


A soft green dell by the breezy shore, 
A sailor lad and a maiden fair; 
Hand clasped in hand, while the tale of yore 
Is borne again on the listening air, 
For love is young though love be old, 
And love alone the heart can fill ; 
And the dear old tale that has been told 
In the days gone by is spoken still. 


A trim-built home on a sheltered bay ; 
A wife looking out on a glistening sea; 
A prayer for the loved one far away, 
And prattling imps ‘neath the old roof-tree ; 
A lifted latch and a radiant face 
By the open door in the falling night ; 
A welcome home and a warm embrace 
From the love of his youth and his children bright. 


An aged man in an old arm-chair ; 
A golden light from the western sky, 
His wife by his side, with her silvered hair, 
And the open Book of God close by. 
Sweet on the bay the gloaming falls, 
And bright is the glow of the evening star; 
But dearer to them are the jasper walls 
And the golden streets of the land afar. 


An old churchyard on a green hillside, 
Two lying still in their peaceful rest ; 
The fisherman's boats going out with the tide 
In the fiery glow of the amber West. 
Children’s laughter and old man’s sighs, 
The night that follows the morning clear, 
A rainbow bridging our darkened skies, 
Are the round of our lives from year to year ! 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is just a little super- 
stitious. A number of years ago, a daughter of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe presented the author of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy with a tiny moonstone set in a thin, gold, 
finger-ring. Shortly afterward Mrs. Burnett achieved 
her first literary success, and attributing it to the influence 
said to belong to the eerie moonstone, she instantly pro- 
moted the little jewel to the importance of her fetich, 
and it has never since left her finger, and she says it 
never will. Mrs. Burnett has the sensitive and impres- 
sionable temperament of the artist. She must, for in- 
stance, write in her own study—where there are rugs 
from the Orient, and hangings of soft-toned stuffs, and 
the inkstand is a curio from Japan, and the favorite pen 
is nicely fitted to her talented fingers. And she loves 
pretty gowns and the deep rich shadows and warm 
soft lights of silky plush, and these dainty tastes get 
abroad and into the papers and are mislaid under the 
head of eccentricities! A very charming, cultured, 
graceful, beautiful sort of eccentricity this, and quite 
apart possibly from the popular idea of the literary 
woman who forgets to do her hair, wears her slippers down 
at the heel, and glories in her slab-sided dowdiness. 





Mr. William Ernest Henley, whose Verses have just 
been published by Scribner, is a Scotchman, a literary 
protégé of Robert Louis Stevenson and the editor of 
the Scots-Observer. He is one of the men who have 
had literary greatness thrust upon them, and he has paid 
a fearful physical price for his mental development. 
He began life as a laborer, unconscious of latent intel- 
lectual power, unversed in the primary elements of edu- 
cation and a man of dissipated habits. He met with a 
terrible accident, both lower limbs being crushed be- 
neath a boulder, and while at the hospital for treatment, 
met Robert Louis Stevenson, who was also a patient at 
the institution. Then commenced the mental existence 
which has led him through the stages of newspaper cor- 
respondent, art editor and magazine contributor to the 
rank of poet. His limbs are still completely paralyzed, 
and he does all his work in an invalid chair, out of which 
towers his massive blonde head, set on a magnificent 
pair of shoulders. His conversation is brilliant and in- 
spiring, and he counts his friends among the cleverest 
and most brilliant literary men of London. 





The Boston correspondent of The Critic says of Edward 
Bellamy, the author of the socialistic novel, Looking 
Backward: “He is a native and resident of Chicopee 
Falls, a quiet village near Springfield, Mass. He comes 
from good intellectual stock, being a direct descendant 
of the eminent theologian of the Revolutionary period, 
Dr. Joseph Bellamy, the Connecticut divine, who was 
an intimate friend of Jonathan Edwards and the precep- 
tor of Aaron Burr; while his maternal grandfather was 
Rev. Benjamin Putnam, one of the earliest Baptist 
clergymen of Chicopee Falls. He is thirty-nine years 
of age, though his face, which is strong and earnest, 
hardly looks it. He has an attractive personality, is 
cordial in his manners, and talks easily and well. He 
was married seven or eight years ago, and has two in- 
teresting children. After studying at Union College, 
where he took a part of the regular course, he pursued 
his studies for a year in Germany, and on his return 
studied law, and was admitted to the Bar. The bent of 


his tastes was shown by his entering in 1871, the year 
he came of age, on journalistic work in New York, 
where he was on the staff of The Evening Post. In the 
following year he became editorial writer and book- 
reviewer on the Springfield Union, remaining on its staff 
till 1876, when he gave up journalism for more distinc- 
tively literary work. He took a trip to the Sandwich 
Islands that year, going by way of the Isthmus of Panama 
and returning across the continent. Mr. Bellamy’s first 
book was A Nantucket Idyl, a summer novel which had 
considerable popularity when it first appeared and is 
still in demand. Not long after the publication of this 
book his quaint story entitled Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process 
was brought out asa serial in the Springfield Union. 
Miss Ludington’s Sister was another story which ex- 
hibited his imaginative powers in a striking way. In an 
entirely different vein is his Romance of Shay’s Rebell- 
ion, which he wrote for the Berkshire Courier. Besides 
these books he contributed some thirty or forty stories 
to the magazines, The Atlantic, Scribner’s, The Century, 
Lippincott’s, Appleton’s Journal and others. Looking 
Backward, which was published a year ago last winter, is 
said to differ from his earlier stories, which depict human 
motives in a seemingly cynical way, by reason of the 
sentiment of brotherhood which animates it, and which 
reflects the true spirit of the man as well as of the author. 
It is an interesting illustration of the modesty of Edward 
Bellamy that even after his original publishers had issued 
a paper edition of his famous book, they had never met 
him, while most of the persons who had written to him 
about it were obliged to address him through them.” 





Miss Elizabeth Balch, the author of An Author’s Love, 
is the daughter of the late Rev. L. P. W. Balch, D.D., 
an Episcopal clergyman. She has lived a great deal 
in Europe, and is a thorough French and German scholar. 
Her first work was Mustard Leaves, the scene of which 
is laid in New England. This was followed by Zorah, 
an Egyptian Story. Miss Balch, then under contract 
with the Macmillans, wrote a number of papers on Old 
English Homes, in which she described the historical 
places of England. As in many of these articles there 
were engravings of family pictures which had never before 
been copied, the series proved very popular in England 
and attracted a good deal of attention. In An Author's 
Love, her latest book, she has produced a work of a 
very much higher order than anything she had done be- 
fore. In England it has been a great success, Mr. Glad- 
stone having written a most complimentary letter about 
it. In it he says: “The book exhibits rare powers on 
every page, is full of charm, provocative of curiosity, and 
a work executed with immense talent.” 





Stepniak, the famous Russian Nihilist, has spent four 
years of exile in London. There is nothing to suggest 
dynamite about his unpretentious dwelling, and the 
lovely garden which lies behind it smiles as peacefully 
as if the breath of Anarchy never swept from the study 
windows opening upon it. In this study Stepniak works 
daily from nine in the morning until two in the after- 
noon, at which plebeian hour the great Anarchist dines— 
and again from half after three until nearly eight o’clock 
he bends over his desk writing laboriously—with many 
erasures, annotations and corrections, and not infre- 
quently returns to his work during the early hours of 
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the night. He is, at present, in straitened circumstances 
—many of the appointments of his little house are of 
strictly home manufacture—including picture frames 
and the covers of books, which Stepniak buys in cheap 
paper editions, and binds himself in coarse, gray linen; 
while the cares of the housekeeping devolve upon the 
slender shoulders of Madame, his wife, a delicate French- 
looking woman with the true Russian’s detestation of 
smoky London and the equally Russian adoration for 
Paris. Stepniak is a huge creature with the pallor of 
the Slav, the head and mane of the king of beasts and 
a nose of unfortunate breadth. His manner is gentle 
and his smile lights up an otherwise rugged face. He 
has been engaged of late on articles for American publi- 
cation, but has offered his novel—dealing with Russian 
life—to a London firm, and it is said that the work was 
received somewhat dubiously, and that its chances for 
an English existence in book form are slender. 


Ouida has gone on adding syllables to her monosylla- 
bic name of Ramé until she has lengthened it out to the 
four-storied structure of De La Ramée, and yet she pre- 
fers to be addressed quite simply by the Frenchy little 
nom de guerre that has put a circle round the globe, and 
during her last London season she requested to be in- 
troduced as Madame Ouida. She had her own way in 
this matter, as in most other matters, but when the people 
were brought up to be introduced, Madame Ouida not 
infrequently turned her back on them and snubbed half 
London to an unpardonable degree. She grows more 
eccentric as she grows older, but has cut short the yellow 
hair she used to wear in juvenile ringlets, although she 
still affects the white lacy costumes, coquettish shoes and 
rose-lined parasols of the debutante. Her intimates say 
that she has depths of femininity and tenderness which 
the world that once reviled her can never now find; and 
who can read her wonderful novels and not believe that 
these depths exist beneath all the fevered extravagance 
of expression and sentiment which characterize them. 


Charles B. Lewis, of the Detroit Free Press, whose 
humor is so peculiarly American in quality, is a slender 
man of forty, with good features, clear merry eyes and 
a ready smile. He began life as a printer on the Free 
Press, and was blown into the editorial room by the ex- 
plosion of an Ohio steamboat, aided by the facility with 
which he described his unusual experience. Since then 
Mr. Lewis has continued to amuse America over the 
signature of M. Quad, and has confined his talents to the 
paper which first recognized them. He is singularly 
modest concerning his own success and shirks an inter- 
view with religious care. He writes a queer little up 
and down hand—quaint and full of character, and uses 
his pen with a rapidity which leaves “i’s” undotted and 
“t’s” uncrossed. Better literary work than his Southern 
character sketches, many of which have been republished 
in this magazine, has not been done in this or any other 
country. Mr. Lewis is in close touch with human nature, 
and his interpretation of it is a marvel. He is popular 
with everybody and his wit is without a sting, whether it 
flashes out by word of mouth or touch of pen. 


M. Edmond De Goncourt, who survives his brother 
and collaborateur, Jules, has a beautiful home at Auteuil, 
overlooking the Seine and commanding a view of the 
picturesque hills of St. Cloud. The house is exquisitely 
furnished and the immense loft or grenier is used by 
the master not as a study but as a talking-room. Here 
* De Goncourt receives only his intimates, who are among 
the most brilliant men in Paris, and these four walls 
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have borne silent witness to many a fiery conversa- 
tional encounter. The same perfect taste is displayed 
in the decorations of this room as everywhere else in the 
house. The walls are hung with choice pictures and 
lined with book shelves, one case being devoted, ex- 
clusively, to the work of the Goncourt brothers—vol- 
ume after volume in ideal binding and each with a 
delicately sentimental suggestion—such as covers of a 
pale, tinted leather, on which are chiselled flowers, 
plucked from De Goncourt’s own garden. Another has 
a medallion in silver of the head of Jules De Goncourt, 
and La Femme au XVIII. Siécle is bound between two 
enamels of nude female figures, the work of Petilot. 
The other cases contain a rare collection of volumes by 
celebrated authors, together with a sheet of the original 
MS. of each. M. De Goncourt is over sixty years of 
age, very tall and erect, with a crown of silver hair, and 
a face, which, melancholy in repose, lights up with the 
frank, characteristic smile, and his laugh is the fresh, 
honest laugh of the boy. He has never recovered from 
the shock of his brother’s death, and the world has in- 
deed had few examples of such brotherly devotion as 
theirs. To the strong affection existing between them 
were allied a deep respect, admiration for each other’s 
talent and absolute unity of taste. M. De Goncourt 
admits that he never married because he knew no woman 
could ever be to him what his brother was, adding, ungal- 
lantly, “we completed each other, mind and heart—you 
know there is always a weak side to a woman’s intellect! ” 





Foster Coates, the editor of the New York Mail and 
Express, has been doing brilliant work during his Euro- 
pean vacation in describing the personality of well-. 
known Londoners. In the department of Celebrities 
will be found a choice bit of writing descriptive of Rev. 
Newman Hall, and here is information of a Sensational 
Editor: “W. T. Stead, the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, is a small, fidgety man who would not attract 
much attention in a crowd, but he is one of the leading 
journalists of London, and he knows more about what 
is going on in the inside than any other man on the. 
press. He is one of the few English editors who are 
feared. He is fond of exploding dynamite, and he usu- 
ally likes to give the shock in high places. His office is 
in a dingy little alley off the Strand and up a winding 
stair toa big room, in which there is a desk littered 
with papers. The man who startled the world by his, 
exposures of The Maiden Tribute works in his shirt- 
sleeves. He talks rapidly, and writes with ease. He 
boasts that he reads every newspaper published in Lon-. 
don, and that no manuscript is returned unread from his, 
office. Most people are surprised that Mr. Stead is so, 
well informed on all public matters, and few persons. 
even in London, know how he comes by his news. In 
a big three-story house not far from his office he keeps. 
a force of women and girls busy reading newspapers. 
They get papers from every quarter of the globe. By a. 
unique system of scrap books every printed paragraph 
about men and women in public life is clipped, properly. 
classified and put away for reference. Whenever a new 
man appears in politics, religion, art or finance he is 
added to the list, and every vote he casts on any ques- 
tion, every speech he makes, or anything that may be. 
printed about him is classified and held ready for use. 
The big house is filled with clippings, and to Stead is. 
more valuable than the British Museum. The material 
is of great value and is insured for a+ large amount. In. 
this building also is an interesting collection of written-. 
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out interviews Mr. Stead has had with public men and 
women—interviews given the great editor, not for pub- 
lication but for his own personal information. They 
are with all sorts of people, on all sorts of topics, for 
Stead is the only English journalist who dares approach 
Gladstone and other great political and social leaders.” 





Sam T. Clover, who is now in Chicago writing Western 
sketches in verse and doing other literary work for the 
Herald of that city, is one of the original men of the 
Dakota Bell, a paper which attained a national reputation 
two years ago. He is thirty years old and has not idled 
his time. At twenty he was publishing a gossipy weekly 
sheet on the Chicago Board of Trade, which paper he 
sold in order to take a trip around the world. He was 
absent a year and a half, and in this time visited most 
of the Southern Pacific islands, while serving as ordinary 
seaman before the mast; joined a circus in New Zealand; 
went gold-hunting in Australia, and did some work on 
the Melbourne and Sydney papers—notably that of a 
shipwreck in which he figured as one of the few sur- 
vivors. He returned via the Indian Ocean, Red Sea, 
Suez Canal, and Mediterranean, still working his way. 
From England to Quebec, thence to New York and 
Chicago, the young traveller journeyed, arriving home 
with a record of 40,000 miles and $50 more than he 
had when he started. His experiences were published 
in a little volume of 200 pages entitled A Tramp Around 
the World. In 1884 he went to Dakota to edit the Sioux 
Falls Leader. Two years later, in conjunction with 
Fred. H. Carruth, now of the N. Y. Tribune, he started 
the Dakota Bell and his poetic contributions to this 
clever paper were freely clipped by every exchange 
editor in the country. The Bell did not prove a financial 
success and it was discontinued after a brilliant existence 
of six months. Last year he published a volume of 
poems entitled Zephyrs from Dakota, which was kindly 
received by the critics and proved his capability for first- 
class work. A few weeks ago he went back to Chicago, 
and his Western dialect sketches in the Sunday Herald 
at once attracted attention. Mr. Clover has been 
unanimously indorsed by his Dakota friends for U. S. 
Consul at Sheffield, and it is said that the President in- 
tends to appoint him to the position. 


Miss Anna Reeve Aldrich, the author of The Rose of 
Flame, a little volume of verse which burned in the 
hands of the critics and brought forth criticisms rivaling 
the verse in realistic expression, is a girl of twenty-three, 
slender, blonde and graceful. Her previous work can 
be summed up in two poems, one of which appeared in 
Lippincott’s, another in the Century, when Miss Aldrich 
was scarcely seventeen. She is at present engaged on 
a novel which will deal with the character of the weak 
divine—a subject which many people thought exhausted 
by Mr. Saltus; but Miss Aldrich claims that her novel 
may be unconventional and certainly shall not be com- 
monplace. She resents the descriptive term of erotic as 
applied to any of her works, accepts the accusation of 
realism as the highest of compliments and has given a 
quiet, dignified and utterly impersonal defence of the 
school she has chosen to adopt, whenever she has been 
asked for views on this broadly discussed question. 
From a literary standpoint some of her verse is strong, 
and from a human point of view, unquestionably poetic. 


Mr. Arthur Pinero, the dramatist, whose play Sweet 


Lavender has recently brought him into local prominence, 
lives in London and writes in what he is pleased to style 








"his tunnel—or so says the London World. This den is 
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furnished with bits of everything from everywhere—but 
all relating more or less to his profession. There are 
cuts from illustrated papers depicting scenes from some 
one of his several, successful plays—shelves along the 
walls containing his books of reference—more shelves 
over his desk with boxes and books for the preservation 
of clippings, and away off at one end a conservatory 
which forms a cul-de-sac of this singular little apartment. 
Mr. Pinero is dark—very dark, with a fine, olive skin, 
brilliant, black-lashed eyes beneath heavy brows, and 
handsome, regular features and betrays his foreign an- 
tecedents in appearance and manner. 





John Todhunter, the author of Laurella, Acestis, The 
True Tragedy of Rienzi, The Banshee and manv other 
poems—comes of generations of Irish Quakers. These 
good people were all in trade and—religion. Mr. Tod- 
hunter was intended to adorn the tea and sugar business 
and was apprenticed to a Quaker merchant of Dublin. 
In rank rebellion to the teachings of his forefathers, he 
explored the various phases of life, read Scott, Moore, 
Shelley and Byron behind sugar barrels and tea-cases and 
crowned this criminal career by going to a sacred con- 
cert—albeit all music, in the ears of the Irish Quakers, 
is but the voice of the Evil One. This proved a liberal 
education—fired his imagination and the fever of poesy 
began to burn. In 1862 he turned his back on trade 
and entered Trinity College to study medicine. He 
was more interested in literature, took the prize for Eng- 
lish verse three times, and wrote a poem which was 
published by Thackeray in the Cornhill Magazine, but 
he took his degree and went abroad to further his medi- 
cal education. After a few years’ practice in Dublin, 
however, Mr. Todhunter abandoned his profession and 
going to London devoted himself exclusively to litera- 
ture. His Irish poems are particularly fine and his Greek 
drama Helena In Troas was produced with immense 
success about three years ago. . 


Writing in the Dramatic News, John Earnest McCann 
says of his dead friend Francis S. Saltus, half-brother of 
Edgar Saltus: “ Born thirty-nine years ago in what was 
then artistic, literary and musical New York, he be- 
came, before he was one-and-twenty, one of the most 
remarkable youths of that day. His father was one of 
the New World’s wealthy men, and spared neither money 
nor care in making the pathways of his two loved sons 
thick with roses. Both had all young men could wish 
for, or old men grant. The one of whom I write was a 
born genius. Everything was bestowed upon him: 
beauty, address, magnetism, talent. He was sent to 
Europe. In the gay capitals of the old world he met 
his demi-gods—Hugo, Gautier, Baudelaire, Sardou, 
Glatagny and Dumas. He lived and loved, in Spain, 
Russia, France and Sweden the fair land of Normandy, 
Italy, England, Ireland, Persia, Asia; and he learned all 
the languages of these countries without an effort. He 
could sit down before a piano and play every known 
grand opera, from beginning to end, without a printed 
note. He could give you the original casts of the operas, 
their histories, and the histories of the men who com- 
posed them. He spoke thirteen languages fluently, and 
wrote in twenty. He was the author of a marvellous 
comic history of England, of Rome, of America. He 
wrote an opera that ran for one hundred nights in Paris 
eighteen years ago. He was the Paris, Madrid, Rome 
and London correspondent of the old New York Mail. 
He wrote the shortest play that was ever written, pro- 
duced in Paris eighteen or twenty years ago. From the 
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rise to the fall of the curtain only fifty-eight seconds 
elapsed. More than half the witty, audacious and hu- 
morous squibs which have been credited to his intel- 
lectual inferiors during the past ten years, in the papers 
of this country, were his. He would sit down before a 
piano and improvise in the most heavenly way. If a 
lyric in the poet’s corner of a paper appealed to him, he 
would immediately wed it to the most delicious melody. 
He died like Heine, with a squib on his lips—Heine 
whom he worshipped! The man who wrote The Witch 
of Endor, Lazarus, Babylon, Judas, Flasks and Flagons, 
Carthage, Profiles and Pastels, fifteen volumes of squibs, 
poems, plays, stories, newspaper articles, which have 
been published; a Life of Donizetti (a labor of twelve 
years), and a large iron safe filled with unpublished MSS. 
ought to have a greater eulogist. I think, as the years 
roll away, that time will shower upon his tomb the buds 
and blossoms fame refused to give. Although at times 
he looked upon the passing regiment through smoky and 
pessimistic glasses, yet his heart was in the right place— 
and it was even bigger than his brain. 


Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorpe is probably best known 
through the medium of her poem, Curfew Shall not Ring 
To-night. She was born in Indiana, is about thirty-nine 
years old and the daughter of an artist. A part of her 
later girlhood was passed in Michigan and here she wrote 
her famous poem, but made no attempt to publish it, 
feeling no confidence in her own ability. A year later 
she did offer a prose sketch for publication and she was 
then only eighteen years old. Then followed the Cur- 
few, which appeared in the Commercial Advertiser of 
Detroit, and many other poems, in swift succession. She 
was married when she was about twenty-one, and con- 
tinued her literary work with energy and regularity, 
although she has been a semi-invalid for several years 
and is now in California in search of health. Beside 
her poems she has written a volume of fresh and enter- 
taining stories for young people. 


Miss Julia H. Thayer is a teacher in her father’s 
school at Morgan Park, Illinois. She has written poetry 
ever since she was a little girl, but published nothing for 
years and then timorously sent her work anonymously 
out into the world. It was promptly accepted, and 
gradually she gained confidence and contributed more 
boldly to periodical literature. She is a quiet and sen- 
sitive woman, but with a clear spring of humor in the 
depths of her gentle nature which bubbles over every 
now and then into her verse and betrays itself in occa- 
sional flashes from her gray eyes. Of her many verses, 
that which she calls Submission is the gem. 


M. Emile Erckmann is a lawyer at Paris and M. 
Alexandre Chatrian is in the employment of the Eastern 
Railway Company in the same city, and their single 
literary personality under the compound name of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian has belonged to the public as an author 
for over thirty years. They began their joint labors at 
college and abandoned them temporarily as unsuccessful, 
to resume them later and make their tremendous suc- 
cess with L’Illustré Docteur Matheus. Perhaps such 
absolute mental affinity has never before been known 
to the literary world, and they have exemplified in their 
mental life the threadbare simile of two souls with but 
a single thought. This is even more remarkable in view 
of the fact that they do not compose when together, but 
plan and plot a novel, separate, gather up material, 
meet again to compare notes, and offer suggestions. 
When the work is ready for press each takes the prun- 
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ing-knife in turn and shaves and trims to suit himself 
and always to the complete satisfaction of the other. 
M. Erckmann long since abandoned the law, but M. 
Chatrian although sixty-three years old (and four years 
younger than his collaborateur), goes daily to his desk at 
the Railway office. These life-long friends are both 
Alsatians—for a time Erckmann was in Paris, studying 
law, and Chatrian in Belgium learning to be a glass- 
maker—in which trade several generations of Chatrians 
had flourished—but, returning to the. college at Pfals- 
burg, he again met Erckmann and there took up the 
threads of the friendship which has borne such harvest. 


Professor Arminius Vambéry is almost the only littera- 
teur who is known to have graduated from the ranks of 
dress-makers. . According to the custom of man-milliners 
which prevailed in his country he was apprenticed, when 
a boy of twelve, to this distasteful trade, and as soon as 
possible obtained employment of a different character. 
By dint of sacrifice and endeavor he succeeded in enter- 
ing the Pressburg Gymnasium and there cultivated his 
taste for exploration, and even did more or less wander- 
ing throughout the country during his vacations, often 
without funds, food or shelter. He travelled through 
Central Asia and has made his journey famous. His 
Turkish dictionary was published in Constantinople, and 
since then he has written many valuable books on sub- 
jects historical and antiquarian. He is a profound lin- 
guist and for twenty years has occupied his present po- 
sition of Professor of Oriental languages at Pesth. 


clergyman and lives at Colebrook Springs, in Massachu- 
setts. She was educated in a literary atmosphere and 
her mind carefully, though not laboriously, trained to 
the reception of thought, and her natural love of what is 
good in literature stimulated constantly. She was edu- 
cated at the Coburn Classical Institute at Waterville, 
Maine, and there developed her taste for poetry to the 
utmost. She has always written of the bright side of 
everyday things and all her work breathes a beautiful 
spirit of cheerfulness and faith. She has written for 
many periodicals and some of her poems have appeared 
in book form under the title of Between the Centuries. 


Miss Kate Field, says the New York Sun, makes her 
home in the Victoria Hotel. Her room is a parallel- 
ogram about treble its width in length. The folding 
bed, with its mirror panels, is stuck about with photo- 
graphs, prints and cards. Bits of things decorate and 
crowd her mantel and piano shelves. Her little Eastlake 
groans with books, some of them written by the owner, 
most of them by personal friends. In a sunny window 
hangs a pet canary. A burnished kettle swinging in a 
blackened crane stands near a little téte-a-téte table 
spread for tea, with always a basket of oranges in the 
midst of the service, just for color. Only one other 
writing table in all New York is more hopelessly littered 
with letters and papers, and that is Colonel Ingersoll’s. 
The letters lie open, and a hand high, with almost illegi- 
ble memoranda penned or pinned in the corners. Just 
room enough for the lady’s writing pad and elbows is 
forced, and when the space narrows, as it does all the 
time, she scolds and paws, shoves the mass back and up, 
and the long-holdered, bristling pen is sent flying across 
the paper. She writes away until she gets a pain in her 
back, an ache in her arm, or a cramp in her hand, and 
then climbs into her steamer chair—an old weather- 
beaten, storm-stained, sun-blistered piece of bamboo 
brought from Japan by a friend ten years ago, and which 
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she has lived in and loved, and which followed her the 
whole length of the Pacific Coast. The chair is almost 
human in its adjustability, to quote its mistress, and, 
like her, has a variety of ups and downs. The right 
arm forms a shelf, on which she thumbscrews a pad, and 
with an ink jug near by she lies back and writes as vig- 
orously as though influenced by some delicious revivify- 
ing tonic. At her work Miss Field nowadays wears a 
bright-red satin dress, reformed after her own ideas, and 
touched up with frills and shells of soft lace. She has 
tiny feet, which she puts in the daintiest of slippers and 
the finest of spun-silk hosiery, and which she has a most 
coquettish way of crossing and uncrossing, while she re- 
clines, working swiftly and steadily all the time. 





H. D. Traill, who has succeeded Edward Dicey as 
editor of the London Observer, has made himself a 
name in the English literary world. He is a writer of 
unusual erudition, great versatility and splendid style. 
He contributed Sterne and Coleridge to the English 
Men of Letters, and both works rank among the most 
interesting and best written of the series, and his Cen- 
tral Government was an equally valuable addition to the 
Citizen Series. Beside his books Mr. Traill has written 
a number of clever political skits in verse and prose 
and many witty and brilliant articles for the London 
press. He has a full, thoroughly English face, with a 
mustache, small beard and thick hair which he parts in 
the middle and allows to fall in professional confusion 
at either side of a high, smooth forehead. He is about 
forty-six or seven, and is noted for his charming manners. 





John T. Trowbridge was born in a log cabin, raised 
on a New York farm and composed his first verses be- 
hind the plough. His mother was a cultivated New 
England woman and the boy inherited her refined taste, 
and although not interested in the studies his common- 
school education offered him, hungered after languages 
—Latin in particular. When sixteen, he wrote some 
verses on the Tomb of Napoleon which were published 
in the Rochester Republican and from that moment he 
determined to become an author. After his father’s 
death, he left the farm and attended a classical school, 
where he studied Greek and his coveted Latin. His 
twentieth birthday found him in New York, battling 
almost against starvation for a place in the literary arena, 
and at last he won the desired vantage ground and has 
sustained it both with his verse and prose. As a writer 
of boys’ stories, he has scarcely a rival in this country, 
and his poetry is admirably simple, dignified and musical. 





William Ernest Henley in a late Book of Verses gives 
this faithful portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson: 

“* Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 
Neat-footed and weak-fingered ; in his face— 
Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched with race, 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 
There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion, impudence, and energy. 
Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 
Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist : 
A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 
Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 
And something of the Shorter-Catechist.” 





Miss Mayne Clark is a daughter of General John B. 
Clark, Clerk of the House of Representatives. Although 
a very young girl and pretty enough to be a Washington 
belle, she has written a number of good short stories 
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and poems for leading papers of Boston and Baltimore. 
She is a graduate of the Georgetown Convent, and was 
chosen from the Class of ’87 to deliver the valedictory. 
She is tall, slender and graceful—a blonde, with gray 
eyes, changeful and expressive. Her work has been in 
rather a pathetic vein and her short stories are particu- 
larly tender and tearful. Ethel Ingalls writes from 
Washington that Miss Clark is credited with having 
written a book which will be published anonymously. 





George Alfred Townsend, it is said, has forsaken the 
town for the country and journalism for literature. A 
correspondent writes: ‘‘ He has built himself a splendid 
home on the Catoctin Mountains, near Hagerstown, 
Maryland, about seventy miles from Washington. It is 
right in a historical mountain gap, where there was a 
battle during the war. His place is called Gapland, and 
the rich family of Cramptons give the name to that 
whole region. Although he has a nice home in this city, 
he does not spend one-third of his time here, and his 
intention is, so he informs me, to spend less hereafter. 
He has just finished his historical novel on Dr. Priestley, 
and is about to begin another laid among scenes along 
the Potomac River. It looks to me very much as though 
Mr. Townsend was to do less newspaper work in the 
future and write more books, stories, and sketches. 





Writing of the social standing of women-authors in 
England, Olive Logan says that “it varies, one might 
almost say, with each woman. Some of these talented 
ladies are at home in the most exclusive circles of the 
land, while others—and among them several of the 
richest and, in the reading sense, the most popular—have 
no local status whatever, but must find such companion- 
ship as they desire in the pleasant coteries of the upper 
or lower Bohemia. The writing profession carries with 
it no inherited stigma, as does the stage; an authoress 
is therefore untrammeled by consideration of social 
downfall should she publish over her own name. With 
empresses, queens, kings, prince and grand duchesse, 
rushing into print on all sides, an ordinary person need 
not of necessity cover her identity with a nom de plume. 
On the other hand, except for occasional lionizing, an 
authoress whose private life is clouded cannot hope to 
wing a social flight in the altitude of the upper air. 
George Eliot was never received by society; and several 
renowned English authoresses now living are ignored. 





Grace Greenwood is the wife of Mr. Leander K. Lip- 
pincott, whose home is in Philadelphia, although at 
present residing near Central Park, in New York. Mrs. 
Lippincott began writing when a mere girl and her 
verses received the highest commendation from the 
most exacting critics of that day. She contributed to 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, the National Era, of Washington, 
Graham’s Magazine and the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger—all leading periodicals at that time, and her work 
became known all over the world and so popular that 
she collected all her writings and published them in book 
form, under the title of Greenwood Leaves. She is a 
native of New York and is about sixty-five or six years 
of age. Her marriage to Mr. Lippincott took place in 
1853. She has one daughter, Annie, who is a very 
beautiful woman. Mrs. Lippincott is interested in the 
progress of women and has always shown much public 
spirit. During the war she read and lectured before the 
soldiers of the various camps and hospitals, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln often alluded to her, in the stirring days 
of the war, as Grace Greenwood the Patriot. 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





Widowers and Widows—The Westminster Review 

In the article which we published in March last on 
Work and Women, we stated that “it is not the spinsters 
who constitute the surplus female population and by 
whom the labor market is flooded, but the widows;” 
and, adducing statistics in evidence, we added, “ that 
the widows number as many as 1,410,684, and the wid- 
owers 589,644, being an excess of 821,040 women. So 
great an excess of widows over widowers was scarcely to 
be expected, and must be regarded asa deplorable thing 
which seems to suggest at once some default or vice in 
our social life.” We mentioned as reasons for this excess, 
“the greater natural longevity of women and the many 
risks to life to which men of all classes are exposed.” 
We shall now recur to the subject, and shall supply some 
additional reasons to explain the excess in question. 
The greater longevity of women than of men becomes a 
factor in the advanced stages of life. On reference to the 
census of England and Wales for 1881 we find that wid- 
owers of 65 and upward numbered 180,124, and widows 
of corresponding age 372,377, whereas at 55 the widow- 
ers numbered 99,995 and the widows 259,811; and, 
again, at 45 the widowers 73,928 and the widows 193,- 
680, so that the excess is still greater where longevity 
has nothing to do with it. While it is true that men are 
more exposed to risks than women, the mortality from 
childbirth must be taken into account; and although 
small, in comparison to the risks which men in general 
are exposed to, it must count as against the limited 
number of the married. We propose to show in this 
paper what we apprehend is the true and simple ex- 
planation—viz., marital disparity. In an article in the 
Universal Review of February last, on Population in 
France, Mr. Robert Donald says: “ There is frequently 
a disparity between the ages of the couples which leads 
to an abundant crop of young widows. For every 100 
widowers in France there are 194 widows.” How young, 
too, in our own country some are left widows is shown 
by the census of England and Wales of 1881, at which 
date there were 52,019 widows of the age of twenty-four. 
Fifty-two thousand widows seem a great number at an 
age when, according to some authorities, most women 
should first marry, especially in these times. As long as 
women do not submit to the fate which weighs on their 
natural mates, or companions, but marry men old enough 
to be their fathers, grandfathers or great-grandfathers 
(often widowers), from unwillingness to face the battle 
of life, or from love of ease and show, so long will there 
be a gross inequality between the numbers of widows 
and widowers. The custom appears to be growing more 
and more prevalent every day in this country throughout 
all classes, and has frequently been the subject of com- 
ment in the newspapers. That marriage on the part of 
men is becoming later through the greater struggle of 
life, the advantages and fascinations of club life and 
other reasons is a well-known fact. Now, from the fact 
of men not only marrying often when far advanced in 
manhood, but sometimes when nearer the end than the 
beginning, to which must be added remarriage, often 
more than once, and marrying, then, not women of cor- 
responding or approximately corresponding age, but 
young women, it must follow in the ordinary course of 
things, without the necessity of any calculation or ref- 
erence to statistics, that such women must be left widows 


long before the natural termination of their lives. Some 
have seen in the fact of woman’s greater longevity a 
reason why she should marry a man somewhat younger 
than herself, so that she may hope to have a companion 
in her latter days as well as in her earlier—a season, in- 
deed, in which she often stands sorely in need of a pro- 
tector. There are, however, counterbalancing reasons, 
and some of a very valid nature, which are likely to pre- 
vent this ever becoming a custom. However, the diffi- 
culty of finding a suitable companion later in life should 
certainly dictate to women the importance, so far as 
practicable, of securing a lifelong companion. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that to do so is one of the 
essential conditions of true marriage—the ideal mar- 
riage, which, be it said by the way, is often a very differ- 
ent thing from the base, mercenary counterfeits of to- 
day, which pass under the euphemism of holy matrimony. 
It is obvious that the idea of endeavoring to procure a 
companion for life should, for many reasons, be upper- 
most in the mind of a woman intent on marrying. If 
widowed she is at a great disadvantage compared with 
man in regaining a companion; a man if widowed can 
easily marry again, and generally does; and this will 
account at once for the considerably lesser number of 
widowers than of widows at all ages. A woman, on the 
contrary, especially if she have children, and she gener- 
ally has, is seriously handicapped. From natural causes 
she is almost ineligible so far as single men of her own 
age, or even older, are concerned. Does observation, 
however, show that woman invariably exercises the fore- 
sight just indicated? We think not, but should say 
rather the contrary. So eager are some, we do not say 
all, to enter the bonds of wedlock, that if they can rea- 
sonably hope that the prospective coveted husband will 
get through the marriage ceremony and honeymoon, 
they seem tolerably contented. Even in this limited 
forecast they are sometimes led astray by enthusiasm. 
Only last spring we knew of an elderly swain of sixty-five 
summers, or thereabouts, who, being captivated by a fair 
young charmer, must needs marry her; it is true, he got 
through the ceremony, but he was not so successful with 
his honeymoon, for it came to pass on the fifth day that 
his soul was required of him. Such little mishaps are 
by no means unknown to the faculty, and, if any one 
chooses to refer to the Bowman Lecture, as given in the 
Lancet of November 26th, 1887, he will see there some 
curious facts bearing on senile folly. These amorous 
veterans, nevertheless, do not always so expeditiously 
shuffle off this mortal coil and leave this sphere of mar- 
riage for the one “ where they never marry, nor are given 
in marriage,” but rather seem to take a new lease of life. 
What is, however, the lease of life of a man 50 or 60 in 
comparison with a maid of 20 or 25? It is too often 
long enough to beget a brood numerous enough to be- 
come an eyesore to a Malthusian. And what wonder! Is 
not the woman told at the altar of the church that the | 
first object of marriage is the procreation of children? 
Shall we then blame her if she religiously sets herself to 
work, neglecting health, comfort, happiness and all the 
blessings in this life in the one absorbing aim? This is 
not the place to discuss the pernicious and the unscrip- 
tural fallacy that the procreation of children is the first 
object of marriage, but who shall estimate the incalcula- 
ble harm that it has done to the cause of purity and the 
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health of the human race? We have met with many men 
who have lived lives of self-indulgence and have echoed 
in substance the words of Sganarelle, an old gentleman 
of fifty-three, in Moliére’s Marriage Forcé, also about 
to marry a young woman: “En demeurant comme je 
suis je laisse perir dans le monde la race des Sganarelle 
et qu’en me mariant je pourrai me voir revivre en d’au- 
tres moi-méme.” In Phineas Finn, one of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s works, a middle-aged swain, who prided him- 
self on his big acres, but had nobody to leave them to, 
was asked very pertinently by the young lady whom he 
pestered with his unwelcome attentions, why he had not 
thought of marrying before she was born. One of the 
correspondents in the Daily Telegraph correspondence 
of last autumn showed well how the union of May and 
December was one of the most fertile sources of the fail- 
ure of marriage. While May was full of pleasures to 
come, December was chewing the cud of past ones. 
The one had lived, the other wanted to live, and here 
they parted company on the threshold of their married 
life. A young woman marrying a man of like age may 
have to exercise self-denial, the very quintessence of true 
marriage; but she inspires and encourages him; she is 
the key to unlock the treasures and stores of his man- 
hood; she is the right person in the right place. On the 
contrary, for many obvious reasons, in marrying a man 
at the end of his manhood, she often drags him down. 
Gross disparity was forbidden by Jewish lawgivers, and 
also by the most enlightened of pagan legislators. Is it 
wise or prudent to permit the vigor of manhood to be 
dissipated or wasted, and to allow posterity to owe its 
origin to the waning strength of old men? Itis certainly 
contrary to the warning voice of the most intelligent and 
disinterested of the medical profession, who are unques- 
tionably the best counsellors on this subject. The Brit- 
ish Medical Journal observed, some time back: “There 
is no contract into which people habitually enter with 
so little thought for their future health and happiness, and 
for the moral and physical welfare of their possible off- 
spring.” “ Every family practitioner knows in how large 
a proportion of cases the wretchedness of ill-assorted 
unions depends on physical causes rather than on in- 
compatibility of temper, want of intelligent sympathy 
and other decorous veils for unsatisfied nature. The 
victims themselves are often unconscious of the real 
cause of their suffering, and invoke the aid of priests 
and legislators instead of that of the physician, who 
alone can help them.” We cannot, however, terminate 
this paper with such a summary treatment of the moral 
aspect of this question. Marriage, in its essence, is the 
duty of one sex toward the other, and may be approxi- 
mately expressed as the complementing and supple- 
menting development and utilization respectively of 
manhood and womanhood, and we are not aware, apart 
from this, that it differs from any other union between 
man and woman so far as morality is concerned. The 
key is not more necessary to the lock, nor the cord to 
the bow, than is man and woman to each other in re- 
spect to the perfection of human life; they are, indeed, 
as the poet Longfellow says, “useless each without the 
other.” This widow-making vice of marital disparity is 
but one feature in that hymeneal profanation which is 
the curse anc disgrace of our age, as it was that of the 
decline of Rome. If we were to quote the following 
words without saying that they are taken from Horace, 
book 3, ode 6, any one not knowing them might think 
they were taken from some current writings: “The 
present passage, teeming with all manner of vice, has 
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first debauched our marriages, our families and our 
houses. From this source are derived those calamities 
which have overwhelmed our country and our people.” 
The profanation of the marriage covenant, as much in 
the church as in Vanity Fair, makes of the moral teach- 
ing of to-day, in the name of Christianity, from pulpit to 
platform, a complete farce; an insult to manhood and 
womanhood, and a libel on the finished work of the 
Creator. In our article on Work and Women, already 
referred to, it is said: “ We find that between the ages 
of 15 and 45 the single women are absolutely in the 
minority, for the bachelors number 4,401,018, and the 
spinsters only 4,002,118, an excess of 78,896 men.” 
Looking on our society of to-day the reader wili realize 
the truth conveyed in the words of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
in the White Conquest: “Nature puts the sexes on the 
earth in pairs, and man destroys that balance at the cost 
of his moral death.” A little examination will convince 
the unprejudiced mind that in compensation for what- 
ever amount of female beauty is sold under the guise of 
holy matrimony, or wasted on the artificial, illegitimate 
exactions of convention, a corresponding amount is 
bought outside of marriage to satisfy the natural and 
legitimate claims of manhood. We say nothing here as 
to the morality or immorality of this practice, but simply 
state the conclusion arrived at by observation. We see, 
consequently, that the social evil is but the reflection or 
shadow of an unsocial evil, and we must not, therefore, 
wonder if all the agencies of the philanthropist and the 
missionary efforts of this evangelist fail, when we know 
how impossible it is to remove a shadow while that which 
causes the shadow remains. As the unsocial evil de- 
creases so will the social evil decrease, and as the former 
increases so will its counterpart increase. They bear 
the relation to each other of cause and effect. Remove 
the cause and the effect will and must disappear. 
What this Generation has Seen—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
The generation of twenty years of age and upward now 
living saw and recollects a prelate who sat in the papal 
chair longer than, according to Catholic chronology, it 
was occupied by Peter, the oldest working historian, the 
oldest monarch, and the oldest active scientist in the 
world’s history. The prelate, of course, was Pius IX., 
who died about eleven years ago, and the historian was 
Ranke, whose death occurred in 1886. The monarch 
referred to was William I. of Germany. William was 
not on the throne so long as many sovereigns of past 
ages, or even of his own times, for his reign was far ex- 
celled in duration by that of Peter II. of Brazil and Vic- 
toria of England among living monarchs, but he had at- 
tained an age at his death, in 1888, which had not been 
reached by any other crowned head in actual exercise 
of power since authentic history began to be written. 
The scientist alluded to was Chevreul, whose demise 
occurred afew months ago. The duration of Pius’s pon- 
tificate was thirty-two years. At death Ranke and Wil- 
liam were each 91, and Chevreul was 1roz. That part 
of the present generation of twenty years of age or up- 
ward also saw the centennial anniversaries of the civic 
and military events leading up to the establishment of the 
American Union, and the same generation now sees 
the centennial of the occurrences which established the 
constitutional system in France and which banished feu- 
dalism, at least in some of its most offensive and retro- 
gressive manifestations, from the principal European 
states. If we extend the age limit fifteen years farther 
and increase it to thirty-five years, the generation wit- 
nessed and remembers the greatest civil war on record, 
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the emancipation of the slaves in Russia, the United 
States, and Brazil, and two of the greatest foreign con- 
flicts which figure in history—the Franco-German and 
the Russo-Turkish—the former in 1870-’71 and the lat- 
ter in 1877-’78. Extending the age limit to forty and 
the generation remembers a year which witnessed the 
deaths of more men occupying the front rank in literature 
than any other year of the century. This was 1859, when 
Thomas B. Macaulay, Leigh Hunt, Thomas K. Hervey, 
William H. Prescott, and Washington Irving died. 
These are some of the occurrences which are within the 
easy recollection of the person of forty years or upward 
now living. If we should include within our survey the 
notable advances made in the sciences and the arts 
within the period under review the record would be far 
more wonderful. When we turn over the pages of the 
old annalists we imagine that nothing so stirring or so 
striking as the events which they tell us of has taken 
place within our time. This is a mistake. History has 
been exceedingly busy in the interval which has passed 
since the person now in early middle life first began to 
take cognizance of matters around him. The map of 
Europe has been altered several times within that period, 
the United States has increased its area thirty per cent 
and its population 150 per cent, and the inventive spirit 
of the age and the growth in tolerance and enlightenment 
have vastly ameliorated the conditions of existence in all 
civilized lands. Indeed, if social as well as political de- 
velopment be taken into account, more and better his- 
tory has been made within the remembrance of men who 
have not yet passed half the age limit which the psalm- 
ist has allotted to'man than was ever made in any entire 
century before in the annals of the human race. 
A Sermon on Suicide—From The London Spectator 

There is some mysterious hope or dread which haunts 
the soul even of the most deliberate sceptic, that gives 
him pause, as Hamlet says, when he prepares to plunge 
into the world beyond. But the fainter the general be- 
lief in God’s providence becomes, the fainter are these 
warnings against treating our life as a possession which 
we are at liberty to keep or to cast away at pleasure. 
And undoubtedly, when public opinion declares that a 
man could hardly do more “to atone for his manifold 
misdeeds ” than precipitate himself out of life, a great 
stimulus must be given to the notion that suicide is not 
a kind of murder at all, not even the least guilty of its 
forms, but is a legitimate exercise of individual respon- 
sibility by one who has perhaps as good means of know- 
ing whether his continued existence is desirable for him- 
self and the world or not, as he would have of knowing 
whether his continued tenure of any official post is de- 
sirable for himself and the world or not. If life is given 
us by God as the means of education for our characters, 
it is obvious enough that we are not to choose for our- 
selves when we will regard that education as at an end. 
He who gave us our bodily life as the field for the edu- 
cation of our character, may be trusted to take it away 
again when the uses of that education are fulfilled. But 
if that is not so, if our life has emerged from darkness, 
and is to be again merged in darkness at its close, it is 
difficult indeed to understand why there should be any 
more cowardice in saying, “To this I am not equal; it 
is doing neither me nor any one else any good, so far as 
I can perceive, and there is no one, so far as I know, 
fitter to judge the matter than myself,” than there would 
be in a general officer’s syaing, “‘ This post cannot be held 
by the force I have under my command; we shall all be 
cut to pieces if we stay, and therefore I propose to re- 
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treat from it while there is yet time.” No doubt the 
motive of the two retreats is not identical. The retreat 
of the officer from a post he cannot hold is intended to 
save life and to economize the force which is at his coun- 
try’s disposal. And though the retreat of a suicide from 
life can only at best be intended to save himself pain 
and to remove a source of perplexity and embarrassment 
from the lot of others, yet the latter object, if not as 
worthy of praise as the former, is at least legitimate in 
its way, where it does not involve any clear abandoning 
of a higher duty; nor does it involve any such abandon- 
ing of a higher duty to one who is profoundly convinced 
that life is not a trust committed to his hands bya divine 
wisdom, but a labyrinth of misfortune in which he has 
been involved by the inevitable evolution of a chaotic 
fate. To Socrates, who held that we had been placed 
at our post as a sentinel is placed at his by the orders 
of his general, suicide was an act of cowardice and diso- 
bedience; but there is neither cowardice nor disobedience 
in it to the man who is heartily persuaded—if any one 
ever is so persuaded—that life is a scrape into which he 
has fallen as a lot falls upon the selected instrument of 
a group of assassins, and that he has as much right to 
escape from life when it becomes unendurable, as we 
have to abdicate official functions in which we have been 
entangled without our consent and against our better 
judgment, by the pressure of a momentary emergency. 
But to any one who has not this persuasion, to any one 
who is even so much as doubtful whether life is an edu- 
cation provided for us by infinite wisdom, or a thicket 
into which we have wandered without guidance and with- 
out resource, suicide should surely appear at once an 
arrogant and imbecile mistake. It is arrogant, because 
nothing can be more arrogant for a blind creature who 
does not know whether he is or is not under the guid- 
ance of another’s clear vision, than to take for granted 
that there is no such guidance, and precipitate the very 
destiny that is most dreaded; and it is imbecile, because 
it assumes the worse of two alternatives, which must be 
disastrous, while the other which only might prove to be 
so, was still left open. If you are being guided and edu- 
cated by a higher wisdom, you may reap a rich moral har- 
vest out of a submission on behalf of which your own sense 
of helplessness powerfully pleads. If not, you can obvi- 
ously reap no gain at all from assuming that the darkness 
is impenetrable from above as well as from beneath, since 
docility, even without a teacher, can hardly, except by 
pure accident, be more injurious to us than self-will in 
the same predicament. When everything darkens round 
us, there is a natural fitness in the attitude of humility 
and submissiveness which witnesses strongly against any 
daring and high-handed act. To do and dare is appro- 
priate to the zig-zag lightning of genius or inspiration; 
it is not appropriate to the sense of utter bewilderment 
and confusion. “In your patience ye shall win your 
souls” is the lesson appropriate to such a state of mind, 
even though that lesson only initiates a great moral ex- 
periment of which we cannot foresee the issue. And 
“Tn your patience ye shall win your souls” is a precept 
which very strongly and naturally suggests that in our 
impatience we shall lose them. The man who strikes 
out wildly in thick darkness must feel that he is playing 
amad part. A man who gropes on all sides and waits, 
must feel that he is playing, to say the very least, the 
part which nature for the moment imposes upon him, 
whether that nature be the instrument of perfect wisdom 
or not. “Behold, we count them happy which endure,” 
awakens some echo in the heart of the most miserable 
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sufferer under inevitable anguish; for he feels that suffer- 
ing, too, may be a calling, and may breed a wisdom of 
which he has a dim forecast. But no one has said, in 
reference to “the pangs, the internal pangs” of inevita- 
ble suffering, “ Behold, we count them happy which re- 
volt.” And if it had been said, it would have carried its 
own refutation with it, for revolt adds to the poignancy 
of such suffering, and turns the dim consciousness of a 
possible vocation into the moral epilepsy of despair. 
The Wisdom of Diverston—New Orleans Times-Democrat 
In a late Symposium Upon Round Dances most of 
the writers express disapproval of this form of amuse- 
ment. Some denounce it as immoral, and one goes to 
the length of saying that the partners in a waltz are apt 
to “leave it less pure by a breath on the soul’s mirror 
than when they entered its giddy maze.” Like too 
many moralists, those who discuss the question are sweep- 
ing in their assertions. They do not appear to discrimi- 
nate between use and abuse. Just asthe most innocent 
diversion may be carried too far by the giddy and heed- 
less, so, likewise, in impure hands, it may become de- 
based. Any excess is dangerous—any amusement may 
be made the vehicle of evil. Water is a comparatively 
harmless beverage—if it does not cheer, at least it does 
not inebriate—yet it is possible to imbibe more of it 
than is good for the health of the body. A spendthrift 
may fling away his fortune as speedily at jackstones or 
pitch-and-toss, as upon the alluring green table. As for 
that wise member of the Symposium who declares that 
dancing says “ good-by to social converse, to bright talk, 
to witticism, to song, to repartee, to acquaintanceship, 
to the whole gay life of the salon, brilliant, restful and 
piquant,” she needs to be reminded that the salon be- 
longs to later life and riper years. The young of the 
human species dance as naturally as the kitten frisks 
and the lamb gambols in the meadow. Light-heeled 
youth can scarce subdue itself to the decorous pace of 
middle age, and none but a sour moralist would expect 
it todo so. It is safe to say that the average young 
person cherishes no more evil thought than delight in 
the exhilaration of motion. All over the world the lei- 
sure class is a comparatively small body, immeasurably 
out-numbered by the workers. While a few of fortune’s 
favorites may be ruined by an excess of diversion, the 
mass of mankind is far more likely to suffer from an 
insufficiency. Obeying a physical law, human nature, if 
forced back at one point, will break out at another. 
The passions are present beneath the cold exterior of 
the Puritan, as under the brown skin of the gypsy. 
They may be silent; but so is the river beneath the ice, 
and, one day, the spring floods may reveal its terrible 
power for destruction. A certain kind of placid, equa- 
ble temperament lends itself submissively to a colorless 
existence; but a mind of more active energies, eager for 
exercise, deprived of a harmless outlet, is likely to seek 
another, and a harmful, vent. It is matter of history 
that the New England witch persecutions arose from the 
diseased imaginings of a repressed and joyless people. 
Outraged nature is prone to revenge itself by the pro- 
duction of deformities and monstrosities. A woman, 
living in a Western town, furnished, not long ago, a 
startling modern instance. Though her life had been 
outwardly dull, uneventful and respectable, she con- 
fessed to the chief of police, that for some years she had 
been sending anonymous letters of such a character as 
to cast suspicion upon many innocent people, so that 
friends had been separated, and families broken up. 
It is possible to trace an analogy between her arid ex- 
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istence and this strange outbreak, and to imagine how 
the restless mind, lacking a wholesome stimulus, might 
gradually have ‘been warped into such a half-crazy greed 
for mischief-making. It is usually observed that women, 
by reason of the greater irritability of their nervous or- 
ganization, suffer more keenly than men from the effect 
of a monotonous life. The isolation of the farm, with 
nothing to look forward to from day to day but the same 
routine of labor—for which the requisite physical strength 
is often wanting—is responsible for maay a mental 
breakdown. For a man, even in lonely country dis- 
tricts, there is usually some meeting point, if it is only a 
cross-roads store, where he may come in contact with 
his acquaintances and discuss the crops, politics, or such 
sparse gossip as the neighborhood affords. It is also 
possible for him to find in achievement an incentive to 
toil; whereas, the woman’s household tasks, never end- 
ing, ever beginning, seem like a tread-mill, up which the 
worker is forever journeying, and yet never arrives 
anywhere. Social intellectual relaxation, of even the 
simplest kind, is out of her reach. Sometimes the re- 
ligious revival gives relief to her overstrained nerves; 
but usually the dead, ashen hue of her days remains 
unbrightened by any touch of gold or scarlet. Small 
wonder if she seeks the dangerous oblivion of opium, or 
the tale of pitiless drudgery ends in the madhouse. One 
of the most melancholy of true stories is that of the 
young married woman who became despondent under 
the conditions of her life, and finally committed suicide. 
Born a farmer’s daughter, her earnest desire for educa- 
tional advantages had never been granted; and when 
she married, she was happy in the hope that her husband 
would prove an intellectual aid to her. Disappointment 
again confronted her: it was the old, hopeless struggle 
against circumstances. In the poor, misspelled letter 
found after her death were the words— 

‘* God knows I wanted to do what is right; but ignorance has 
proved a terrable thing to me. I now feal I can say adue to this 
world. As for my husband, he never did impart his true knowledge 
tome. It was always no, or I think so.” 

This would be a saner world if more people could be 
brought to realize the wisdom and safety of “living by 
the way.” Diversion, of one sort or another, is im- 
perative for the preservation of mental health; and, if 
only for selfish motives, it is well, at times, to mingle 
socially with our fellow-beings. Matthew Arnold, whose 
justly-balanced mind found always the golden mean, 
said: “It is not so much for our neighbor’s interest as 
our own that we love him;” and again, “Our salvation 
does in some measure depend upon that of others.” 
Hawthorne, out of the depths of his own experience, 
spoke of “the accursed habit of solitude.” Solitude 
the brain-worker must have, and often in protracted. 
sessions; and there are periods when we need its silence 
and healing, just as the instinct of the wounded animal 
teaches it to crawl away into the cool depths of the 
forest. It is only as a habit that solitude becomes. 
perilous. Few minds find the “nook merely monastic” 
a wholesome abode. Dark thoughts and fancies are apt. 
to spring there, like the weeds that grow in dank places. 

What is Capital?—The London Progressive Age 

A contributor to a commercial journal, is discussing 
in that paper the question which forms the above cap- 
tion. The first associations of the word capital, he con- 
cludes, were with a head or fount of supply which pro- 
vides an income or living, as when a farmer or gardner 
would describe his productive land as his capital and 
the crop as his income. This idea the writer considers. 
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quite clear and simple, and thinks that confusion has 
arisen mainly from applying the term capital to the 
ubiquitous fund of business life. As this latter fund 
consists substantially of the money and goods of the 
market—that is to say, of the crop or product of the 
land in its diversity of form, it amounts, he thinks, to a 
reversal of the original idea, which was of a fixed capi- 
tal, while the latter has reference to a floating capital. 
He adds that it is very much as though a chemist in 
making gases should call both his apparatus and its pro- 
duct by the same name—gas. The meaning now most 
generally given to the word is, he says, that it is those 
things only which are used in production, but this is not 
the view that has always prevailed, and the writer thinks 
its highly artificial distinctions are in opposition to the 
general notion of the capital as pertaining to shops, fac- 
tories and business generally. The view of Adam Smith, 
that capital includes everything that is used to make a 
business profit, is, in the correspondent’s estimation, 
much nearer the general sense. There cannot be any 
doubt, he thinks, that this new idea of a ready fund 
of business life usurps the place of the original one, to 
which reference has been previously made, and, no 
doubt, this fund may be called capital, as when a man 
of money fortune lends his money out at interest, and 
thus as from a producing agency derives an income from 
his money as an agriculturist does from his land. Pro- 
fessor Jevons contends that capital is not necessarily a 
component of the market or the exchange, but that food, 
etc., wherever existing, are capital. Professor Perry 
says that every observant merchant or banker must con- 
clude from his practical experience that capital can 
neither run entirely out nor yet be indefinitely increased. 
Capital being understood to be, generally speaking, the 
goods and money of industrial and business life, arising 
out of labor, subdivision and exchange, and as the dif- 
ferent vocations which thus arise in a community mostly 
require stocks of some kind, goods or money, money be- 
ing simply one of the forms of goods; and these stocks 
collectively form the required capital. The latter is, 
therefore, the necessary concurrent trading or exchange 
stock, accumulated and held over unconsumed for ex- 
change purposes. And as trade can never be without 
stock, so capital is maintained. It is also sure of re- 
muneration, though this is necessarily variable. As the 
trader aims to economize his stock and so save ex- 
penses, and thus increase profits, the limitation of capital 
is had. But he has ever equally the inducement to les- 
sen relatively his expense and cheapen his production 
and thus increase his profit by extending the scale of 
business, and this requires more stock—z. ¢,, more capi- 
tal. We may thus regard, says the writer, all trading as 
a continuous battle for the increase of profits by, on the 
one hand, economizing stock or capital, and, on the 
other hand, diminishing cost of production by extension 
of the scale of operation, this latter requiring more stock 
or capital. Large capital thus depends on wide trading 
—that is to say, upon those trading conditions that re- 
quire great stocks. A country of narrow or restricted 
trading cannot be rich in capital, unless, indeed, like 
the United States, it be a whole world in itself. Every 
pound value of capital is some piece or portion of stock 
existing where it is by the wants of trade. Diminish or 
increase this want, and you diminish or increase the 
country’s capital. Individuals may, practically speak- 
ing, pile up capital indefinitely, but not the society as a 
whole. By confining the term capital strictly and solely 
to the business fund, we see the law of capital, and 
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secure, fro tanto, a clear economic science. As showing 
the diversity of views on the question as to what is cap- 
ital, the appended expressions from persons who have 
given the subject much thought and study will be inter- 
esting: “ The term capital has been so variously defined, 
that it may be doubtful if it has any generally received 
meaning. In popular acceptation, we think, and in that 
of economists themselves, when they are not reminded 
of the definitions, capital signifies an article of wealth 
employed in tke production or distribution of wealth. 
Thus defined, it is not a simple productive agent.”— 
Senior. “Whatever things are destined to supply pro- 
ductive labor with the shelter, protection, tools and ma- 
terials which the work requires, and to feed and other- 
wise maintain the laborer during the process. This in- 
cludes such as facturies and dwellings, and materials, 
and may include land.”—Mill. “Capital is wealth em- 
ployed to produce wealth. The thread made by a cot- 
ton spinner is not wealth for him, although it is capital 
to his buyer. There is an amusing case about a laborer 
being capital, and that, as being his own proprietor, he 
is a capitalist, to the utter confusion of all common 
views on the subject. But, in strict principle, this is a 
true position.”—-Bonamy Price. “The doctrine of the 
law of the increase of capital is one instance among 
many of the pernicious habit which is so common of 
reasoning from insufficient or fictitious premises.”— 
Thorold Rogers. “Senior says, ‘that whatever gives a 
profit is capital. Labor does this.’ A workman’s labor 
gives him a profit; it is, therefore, his capital.’”—Mac- 
leod. “Carey and Macleod have hopelessly confused 
the question of capital by definitions including personal 
powers. People’s powers or qualities are not capital. 
Capital is always either a commodity or a claim. Capi- 
tal depends on the use to which we put a thing, not on 
the thing itself. The look of the thing does not make 
it capital. Capital is the aggregate of all products re- 
served as a means of further production.”—Perry. 
“Capital, I hold to be substantially the food and other 
requirements of labor, which support the worker until 
his work is ended and the fruition in hand. Thus, cap- 
ital consists merely in the aggregate of those commodi- 
ties which are required for sustaining laborers of every 
kind or class engaged in work. I view capital as some- 
thing independent of exchange. Are articles in con- 
sumers’ hands capital? Adam Smith says No, and that 
capital is that only which is used for the porpose of 
making a profit. But what is the difference between, 
for instance, wine maturing in a private cellar and ina 
trader’s vault?”’—Jevons. “All capital is the result of 
saving. To consume less than is produced is saving; 
that is the process by which capital is increased.” —Mill. 
The Dependence of Independence—Amiel’s Journal 

Human solidarity is a fact more evident and more 
certain than, personal responsibility, and even than in- 
dividual liberty. Our dependence has it over our inde- 
pendence; for we are only independent in will and desire, 
while we are dependent upon our health, upon Nature 
and society; in short, upon everything in us and without 
us. Our liberty is confined to one single point. We 
may protest against all these oppressive and fatal powers; 
we may say, Crush me,—you will never win my consent! 
We may, by an exercise of will, throw ourselves into 
opposition to necessity, and refuse it homage and obedi- 
ence. In that consists our moral liberty. But except 
for that, we belong body and goods, to the world. We 
are its playthings, as the dust is the plaything of the 
wind, or the dead leaf the sport of the floods. 
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MEHALAH—-A MODERN PICTURE OF HUMAN BONDAGE* 





“Look you here, Glory! the moon is full, and that 
always makes him madder. I have to keep him short 
of food, and strap his shoulders, or he would tear the 
walls down in his fury.” . 

** Let me attend to him,” asked Mehalah. 

“You'd be afraid of him.” 

“T should pity him,” said the girl. “He and I are 
both wretched, both your victims, both prisoners, wear- 
ing your chains.” 

“ You have no chains round you, Glory.” 

“Have I not? I have, invisible, may be, but firmer, 
colder, more given to rust into and rub the flesh than 
those carried by that poor captive. I have tried to 
break away, but I cannot. You draw me back.” 

“T told you I could. I have threads to every finger. 
Ican move you as I will. I can bring you into my arms.” 

“That—never. You may boast of your power over 
me. You have a power over me, but that power has its 
limits. I submit now, but only for my mother’s sake. 
Were she not dependent wholly on me, were she dead, 
I would defy you and be free, free as the gull yonder.” 

Elijah put his hand inside his door, drew out his gun, 
and in a moment the gull was seen to fall. 

“She is not dead,” said Mehalah, with a gleam of tri- 
umph in her sad face. 

“No, but winged. The wretch will flutter along dis- 
abled. She will try to rise, and each effort will give her 
mortal agony, and grind the splintered bones together 
and make the blood bleed away. She will skim a little 
while above the water, but at length will fall into the 
waves and be washed ashore dead.” 

% & * * * 7 

‘Will you let me attend to your brother?” 

“ No, I will not.” 

The shutter was dashed off its hinges, flung out into 
the yard, and the two ghastly hands were again seen 
strained through the bars. ‘Again there rang out in the 
gathering night the piteous cry, “Glory! Glory! Glory!” 

“By God! you hound,” yelled Elijah, and he raised 
his whip to bring it down on the white wrists. 

“T cannot bear it. I will not endure it!” cried Me- 
halah, and she arrested the blow. She caught the whip 
and wrenched it out of the hand of Rebow before he 
could recover from his surprise, and flung it into the 
dyke that encircled the yard. 

“You are civil,” sneered Elijah. “ What are you in 
this house? A servant? Then speak and act as one.” 

A hard expression settled on Mehalah’s brow. 

“ Do what you will with that brother of yours. I am 
indifferent to him and to his fate. Everything in the 
world is all one to me now. If you had let me think 
for the poor creature and feed him, and attend to him, 
I might have become reconciled to being here; I could 
at least have comforted my soul with the thought that 
I was ministering to the welfare of one unhappy wretch 
and lightening his lot. But now,” she shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘“ Now everything is all one to me. I can 
laugh,” she did so, harshly. “There is nothing in the 
world that I care for now, except my mother, and I do 
not know that I care very much for her now. I feel as 
if I had no heart, or that mine were frozen in my bosom.” 


“You do not care now for your mother!” exclaimed 





* From ‘* Mehalah,” a story of the English Salt Marshes—By 
Sabine Baring-Gould. 


Rebow. “Then leave her here to my tender mercy, 
and go out into the world and seek your fortune. Go 
on the tramp like your gypsy ancestry.” 

“Leave my mother to your mercy!” echoed Meha- 
lah. “Tothe mercy of you, who could cut your poor 
crazed brother over the fingers with a great horsewhip! 
To you, who have stung and stabbed at my self-respect 
till it is stupefied; who have treated me, whom you pro- 
fess to love, as I would not treat a marsh briar. Never. 
Though my heart may be stunned or dead, yet I have 
sufficient instinct to stand by and protect her who brought 
me into the world and nursed me, when I was helpless. 
As for you, I do not hate you any more than I love you. 
You are nothing to me but a coarse, ill-conditioned dog. 

She walked moodily away and regained her room. 
She went to the window, the window that looked toward 
the Ray, and drawing the curtains behind her, remained 
there, her head sunk, but her eyes never wavering from 
the point where her home had been when she was 
happy, her heart free, and her self-respect unmangled. 
So passed hour after hour. There was full moon, but 
the sky was covered with clouds white as curd, scud- 
ding before a north-west wind. The moon was dulled 
but hardly obscured every now and then, and next.mo- 
ment glared out in naked brilliancy. 

Everything in the house was hushed. Elijah had gone 
to bed. Mehalah had heard his heavy tread on the 
stair, and the bang of his door as he shut it; it had 
roused her, she turned her head, and her face grew 
harder in the cold moonlight. 

Then she looked back towards the Ray. There yon- 
der on the marsh was something very white, like paper, 
flapping and flashing in the moonlight. What could it 
be? It moved a little way, then blew up and fell and 
flapped again. Was it asheet of paper? If so how 
came it not to be swept away by the rushing wind. No, 
it was no sheet of paper. Mehalah’s curiosity was 
roused. She opened the window and looked out. At 
the same moment it rose, fluttered nearer, eddied up, 
and fell again. A cloud drifted over the moon and 
made the marsh gray, and in the shadow the restless ob- 
ject was lost, the flash of white was blotted over. When 
the moon gleamed out again, she saw it once more. It 
did not move. The wind tore by, and shook the case- 
ment in her hand, but did not lift and blow away that 
white object. Then there was a lull. The air was still 
fora moment. At that moment the white object moved 
again, rose once more and fluttered up, it was flying, it 
was nearing,—it fell on the roof of the bakehouse under 
the window. Now Mehalah saw what this was. It was 
the wounded gull, the bird Rebow had shot. 

The miserable creature was struggling with a broken 
wing, and with distilling blood, to escape to sea, to die, 
and drop into the dark, tossing, foaming waves, to lose 
itself in infinity. It could not expire on the land, it 
must seek its native element, the untamed, unconfined 
sea; it could not give forth its soul on the earth. 

Was it not so with Glory? Could her free soul rest 
where she now was? Could it endure forever this 
tyranny of confinement within impalpable walls? She 
who had lived, free as a bird, to be blown here and there 
by every impulse, when every impulse was fresh and 
pure as the unpolluted breath of God that rushes over 
the ocean. Was she not wounded by the same hand 
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that brought down the white mew? There she was 
fluttering, rising a little, again falling, her heart dim with 
tears, her life’s vigor bleeding away, the white of her 
bosom smeared with soil that adhered, as she draggled 
in the mire, into which he had cast her. Whither was 
she tending? She turned her face out to sea—it lay 
before her ink-black. Red Hall and its marshes were 
to her a prison; freedom beyond its seawall. 

She was startled by a sound as of bricks falling. She 
listened without curiosity. The sound recurred again, 
and was followed after a while by a grating noise, and 
then a rattle as of iron thrown down. She heard noth- 
ing further for a few minutes, and sank back into her 
dull dream, and watching of the poor mew, that now 
beat its wings on the roof, and then slid off and disap- 
peared. Was it dead now? It did not matter. Me- 
halah could not care greatly for a bird. But presently 
from out of the shadow of the bakehouse floated a few 
white feathers. The gull was still wending its way on, 
with unerring instinct, toward the rolling sea. Just 
then Mehalah heard a thud, as though some heavy body 
had fallen, accompanied by a short clank of metal. She 
would have paid it no further attention had she not been 
roused by seeing the madman striding and then jumping, 
with the chain wound round one arm. He looked up 
at the moon, his matted hair was over his face, and Me- 
halah could not distinguish the features. He ran across 
the yard, and then leaped the dyke and went off at long 
bounds, like a kangaroo, over toward the sea wall. 

Mehalah drew back. What should she do? Should 
she rouse Elijah, and tell him that his brother had 
wrenched off the grating of his window and worked his 
way out, and was now at large in the glare of the moon on 
the marshes, leaping and rejoicing in his freedom? No, 
she would not. Let the poor creature taste of liberty, 
inhale the fresh, pure air, caper and race about under no 
canopy but that of God’s making. She would not cur- 
tail his time of freedom by an hour. He would suffer 
severely for his evasion on the morrow, whén Elijah 
would call out his men, and they would hunt the poor 
wretch down like a wild beast. She could see Rebow 
stand over him with his great dog-whip, and strike him 
without mercy. She rouse Rebow! She reconsign the 
maniac to his dark dungeon, with its dank floor and 
stifling atmosphere! The gull was forgotten now; its 
little strivings overlooked in anxiety for the mightier 
strivings of the human sufferer. Yet all these three were 
bound together by a common tie! Each was straining 
for the infinite, and for escape from thraldom; one with 
a broken wing, one with a broken brain, one with a 
broken heart. There was the wounded bird flapping 
and edging its way outward to the salt sea. There was 
the dazed brain driving the wretched man in mad gam- 
bols along the wall to the open water. There was the 
bruised soul of the miserable girl yearning for some- 
thing, she knew not what, wide, deep, eternal, unlimited, 
as the all-embracing ocean. In that the bird, the man, 
the maid sought freedom, rest, recovery. She could 
not go to bed and leave the poor maniac thus wandering 
unwatched. She would go out and follow him, and see 
that no harm came to him. 

She took off her shoes, shut the window. Her mother 
was sleeping soundly. She undid the door and de- 
scended the stairs. They creaked beneath her steps, 
but Rebow, who had slept through the noise made by 
his brother in effecting his escape, was not awakened. 

As she passed the bakehouse she lit on- the wounded 
bird. In aspasm of sympathy she bent and took it up. 
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It made a frantic effort to escape, and uttered its wild, 
harsh screams; but she folded her hands over the wings 
and held the bird to her bosom and went on. The 
blood from the broken bone and torn flesh wet her hand, 
and dried on it like glue. She heeded it not, but walked 
forward. By the raw moonlight she saw the madman 
on the wall. He had thrown down his chain. He heeded 
it not now. There had been sufficient intelligence or 
cunning in his brain to bid him deaden its clanking when 
making his escape from the house. 

He sprang into the air and waved his arms; his wild 
hair blew about in the wind, it looked like seaweed 
tangles. Then he sat down. Mehalah did not venture 
on the wall, but crept along in the marsh. He had got 
a stone, and was beating at his chain with it upon the 
stone casing of the wall on the sea face. He worked 
at it patiently for an hour, and at last broke one of the 
links. He waved the chain above his head with a shout, 
and flung it behind him into the marsh. He ran on. 
Mehalah stole after him. He never looked back, always 
forward or upward. Sometimes he danced and shouted 
and sang snatches to the moon when it flared out from 
behind a cloud. Once, when at a bend of the wall, his 
shadow was cast before him, he cowered back from it, 
jabbering, and putting his hands supplicatingly toward 
it; then he slipped down the bank, laughed, and ran 
across the marsh, with his shadow behind him, and 
thought in his bewildered brain that he had cunningly 
eluded and escaped the figure that stood before him to 
stop him. He reached the mill that worked the pump. 
He must have remembered it: it was mixed up some- 
how with the confused recollections in his brain, for it 
did not seem to startle or frighten him. He scarcely 
noticed it, but, uttering a howl, a wild, triumphant shout, 
sprang upon a duck punt hauled up on the wall. It was 
Elijah’s punt, left there occasionally, quite as often as 
at the landing near the house, a small, flat-bottomed 
boat, painted white, with a pair of white, muffled oars. 

In a moment, before Mehalah had considered what to 
do, or whether she could do anything, he had run the 
punt down into the water, and had seated himself in it, 
and taken the oars and struck out to sea, out toward 
the open, toward the unbounded horizon. 

He rowed a little way, not very far, and then stood 
up. He could not apparently endure to face the land, 
the place of long confinement, he must look out to sea. 

Mehalah stood on the sea wall. The waves were 
lapping at her feet. The tide had turned. It flowed at 
midnight. She had forgotten the gull she bore, in her 
alarm for the man. She opened her arms, and the bird 
fluttered down and fell into the water. 

The moon was now swimming in a clear space of sky 
free of cloud-floes. In that great light the man was dis- 
tinctly visible, standing, waving his arms in the white 
punt, drifting, not rapidly, but steadily outward. In 
that great light went out also, on the same cold, dark 
water, the dying bird, that now stirred not a wing. 

Mehalah watched motionless, with a yearning in her 
heart that she could not understand, her arms extended 
toward that boundless expanse toward which the man 
and the bird were being borne, and into which they were 
fading. Hewas singing! Some old, childish lay of days 
that were happy, before the shadow fell. 

There stood Glory, looking, indistinctly longing, till 
her eyes were filled with tears. She looked on through 
the watery vail, but saw nothing. When she wiped it 
away she saw nothing. She watched till the day broke, 
but she saw nothing more. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





My Prayer—The Jewish Messenger 
“ Give her, I pray, all good ; 
Bid all the buds of pleasure grow 
To perfect flowers of happiness, 
Where’er her feet may go. 
Bid Truth’s bright shield and Love’s strong arm 
Protect her from all earthly harm. 
Lest there should be some other thing 
Better than all the rest, 
That I have failed to ask,” I said, 
“Give Thou the very best 
Of every gift, that Thou dost deem 
Better than aught I hope or dream.” 


She lies before me still and pale! 
The roses that I prayed 
Might bloom along her path of life 
Are on her bosom laid. 
Crowned with a strange rapt calm, she lies 
Like one made dumb by sweet surprise. 
“ Better than I can ask or dream!” 
This was my prayer; and now 
That she is lying, still and pale, 
With God's peace on her brow— 
I wonder, sobbing, sore-dismayed, 
If this be that for which I prayed! 


} 


I Loved You Better Than You Knew—Unidentified 


’Twas the autumn of the year ; 

The strawberry’s leaves were red and sear. 
October’s airs were fresh and chill, 

When, pausing on the windy hill, 

The hill that overlooks the sea, 

You talked confidingly to me. 

Me, whom your keen artistic sight 

Has not yet learned to read aright. 

Since I have veiled my heart from you, 
And loved you better than you knew. 


You told me of your toilsome past, 

Of tardy honors won at last ; 

Of trials borne, of conquests gained, 
The longed-for boon of fame attained. 
I knew that every victory, 

That lifted you away from me, 

That every step of high emprise, 

But left me lowlier in your eyes. 

I watched the distance as it grew, 
And loved you better than you knew. 


You did not see the bitter trace, 

Of anguish sweep across my face 

You did not hear my proud heart beat, 
Heavy and slow beneath your feet. 
You thought of honors yet unwon, 

Of glorious deeds as yet undone. 

And I, the while, you talked to me— 

I watched the gulls float lonesomely, 
Till lost amid the hungry blue, 

And loved you better than you knew. 


You walk the sunny side of fate, 

The wise world smiles and calls you great. 
The golden fruitage of success, 

Drops at your feet in plenteousness. 

And you have blessings manifold, 

Renown and power and friends and gold. 
They build a wall betwixt us twain, 

Which may not be thrown down again. 
Alas, for I, the long years through 

Have loved you better than you knew. 
Your life’s proud aim, your art’s high truth, 
Have kept the promise of your youth. 

And while you’ve won the crown, which now, 
Breaks into bloom upon your brow— 


My soul cries strongly out to you 
Across the ocean’s yearning blue, 
Whilst unremembered, and afar, 

I watch you as I watch a star, 
Through darkness struggling into view, 
And love you better than you knew. 


I used to dream in all these years, 

Of patient faith and silent tears. 

That love’s strong hand would put aside, 

The barriers of place and pride— 

Would reach the pathless darkness through 

And draw me softly up to you. 

But that is past—if you should stray 

Beside my grave some future day, 

Perchance the violets o’er my dust 

Would half betray their buried trust, 

And say—their blue eyes full of dew, 
“She loved you better than you knew.” 


A Woman's Wish—Mary Ashley Townsend—N. 


Would I were lying in a field of clover, 
Of clover cool and green, and soft and sweet, 
With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging over, 
And scented silence at my head and feet. 


Just for one hour to slip the leash of worry, 
In eager haste, from Thought’s impatient neck, 
And watch it coursing, in its needless hurry 
Disdaining Wisdom’s call or Duty’s beck ! 


.. World 


Ah! it were sweet, where clover clumps are meeting, 


And daisies hiding, so to hide and rest ; 
No sound except my own heart’s sturdy beating, 
Rocking itself to sleep within my breast— 


Just to lie there, filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening to a wild bird’s song! 

Our souls require at times this full unsheathing— 
All swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long ; 


And I am tired—so tired of rigid duty, 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do! 
I yearn, I faint, for some of life’s free beauty, 


Its loose beads with no straight string running through! 


Ay, laugh, if laugh you will, at my crude speech ; 
But women sometimes die of such a greed— 

Die for the small joys held beyond their reach, 
And the assurance they have all they need. 


Our dreams have wings that falter ; 
Our hearts bear hopes that die ; 
For thee no dream could better 
A life no fears may fetter, 
A pride no care can alter, 
That wots not whence or why 
Our dreams have wings that falter, 
Our hearts bear hopes that die. 


With joy more fierce and sweeter 
Than joys we deem divine. 
Their lives, by time untarnished, 
Are girt about and garnished, 
Who match the wave’s full metre 
And drink the wind’s wild wine 
With joy more fierce and sweeter 
Than joys we deem divine. 
Ah, well were I forever, 
Wouldst thou change lives with me, 
And take my soul’s wild honey, 
And give me back thy sunny 
Wide eyes that weary never, 
And wings that search the sea? 
Ah, well were I forever, 
Wouldst thou change lives with me? 


To a Sea-mew—Algernon C. Swinburne—Poems and Ballads 
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The Rosary of My Vears—Father Ryan 
Some reckon their age by years, 
Some measure their life by art, 
But some tell their days by the flow of their tears 
And their life by the moans of their heart. 
The dials of earth may show 
The length not the depth of years ; 
Few or many may come, few or many may go: 
But our time is best measured by tears. 


Ah! not by the silver grav 

That creeps through the sunny hair 
And not by the scenes we pass on our way — 
And not by the furrows the finger of care 

On forehead and face have made; 

Not so do we count our years ; 
Not by the sun of the earth—but the shade 
Of our souls—and the fall of our tears. 


For the young are ofttimes old, 
Though their brow be bright and fair, 
While their blood beats warm their hearts lie cold 
O’er them the springtime—but winter is there— 
And the old are ofttimes young, 
When their hair is thin and white, 
And they sing in age as in youth they sung, 
And they laugh, for their cross was light. 


But bead by bead I tell 

The rosary of my years, 
From a cross to a crown they lead—’tis well! 
And they are blessed with a blessing of tears, 
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Better a day of strife 
Than a century of sleep ; 
Give me instead of a long stream of life 
The tempest and tears of the deep. 
A thousand joys may foam 
On the billows of all the years; 
But never the foam brings the brave bark home, 
It reaches the haven through tears. 


Ghosts—E. Nesbit—Lays and Legends 

Yes—kiss my forehead where the pain 

Is grinding outward from my brain! 

But will not pity teach you, too, 

To kiss these lips no fire burns through— 

These cheeks made colorless and thin 

By years you had no portion in, 

These weary eyes that wake and ache 

Not for your sake—not for your sake: 

Kiss, child, and let your kisses see 

If they can find the heart in me! 

There is a heart—or used to be! 

I think the pain is growing less 

Under your passionless caress— 

Ah could you teach my lips to crave 

But just such kisses as you gave, 

And could you, treading my life’s ways, 

But lay these ghosts of dear dead days 

That walk my world by day and night, 

And bar the way of all delight— 

If at your touch should waken—... Vain! 

From heaven itself my soul would plain 
“ Give me my ghosts, my ghosts again.” 


Waiting —John Boyle O' Retlly— The Boston Pilot 
He is coming! he is coming! in my throbbing breast I feel it ; 
There is music in my blood, and it whispers all day long 
That my love unknown comes toward me! Ah, my heart he need not steal it; 
For I cannot hide the secret that it murmurs in its song. 
O the sweet bursting flowers! how they open, never blushing, 
Laying bare their fragrant bosoms to the kisses of the sun! 
And the birds—I thought ’twas poets only read their tender gushing, 
But I hear their pleading stories, and 1 know them every one. 
“He is coming!” says my heart; I may raise my eyes and greet him; 
I may meet him any moment—shall I know him when I see? 
And my heart laughs back the answer—I can tell him when I meet him, 
For our eyes will kiss and mingle ere he speaks a word to me. 
Oh, I’m longing for his coming--in the dark my arms outreaching ; 
To hasten you, my love, see, I lay my bosom bare! 
Ah, the night-wind ! .I shudder, and my hands are raised beseeching— 
It wailed so like a death-sigh that passed me in the air! 


First Love—Owen Meredith 
Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed. 
Time rules us all. And life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead, 
And then we women cannot choose our lot. 


My little boy begins to babble now 

Upon my knee his earliest infant prayer ; 
He has his father’s eager eyes, I know, 

And they say, too, his mother’s sunny hair. 


But when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 
And I can feel his light breath come and go, 
I think of one—Heaven help and pity me— 
Who loved me, and whom I loved long ago. 


But blame us women not if some appear 
Too cold at times and some too gay and light, 
Some griefs gnaw deep ; some woes are hard to bear. 
Who knows the past? and who can judge us right ? 


Love's Power—The Century Magazine 
If I were blind and thou shouldst enter 
E’er so softly in the room, 

I should know it, 

I should feel it, 
Something subtle would reveal it, 
And a glory round the centre 
That would lighten up the gloom. 


And my heart would surely guide me, 
With Love's second-sight provide me, 
One amid the crowd to find, 
If I were blind! 
If I were deaf, and thou hast spoken 
Ere thy presence I had known, 

I should know it, 

I should feel it, 
Something subtle would reveal it, 
And the seal at once be broken 
By Love's liquid undertone, 
Deaf to others, stranger voices, 
And the world’s discordant noises— 
Whisper wheresoe’er thou art, 
’*Twill reach my heart. 
If I were dead, and thou shouldst venture 
Near the coffin where I lay, 

I should know it, 

I should feel it, 
Something subtle would reveal it, 
And no look of mildest censure 
Rest upon that face of clay. 
Shouldst thou kiss me, conscious flashes 
Of Love's fire through Death’s cold ashes 
Would give back the cheek its red, 
If I were dead. 
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THE RUNAWAY-A PILGRIM FROM “OLD NEW ENGLAND’* 
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“Would they put her in the asylum,” she wondered, 
“if they caught her?” 

Folks would surely think she was crazy. 

She stopped at the stone wall to rest, and looked back 
timorously at the old familiar scene. 

Far behind her stretched the meadow, a symphony of 
olive and green in the late fall. Here and there by a 
sunken boulder stood soldierly golden-rod, or berry 
bushes clothed now in scarlet and gold. At intervals 
in the long slope stood solitary trees, where fluttering, 
brittle leaves fell in the gentle chill air. In summer 
time she remembered well the hay-makers rested in the 
shade, and the jug with ginger water she made for the 
men was kept there to be cool. 

She seemed, as she sat there, to remember everything. 
The house was all right, she was sure of that; the key 
was under the kitchen door mat, the fire was out in the 
stove, and the cat locked in the barn. 

She held her work-hardened hand to her side, panting 
a little, for it was a good bit of a walk across the meadow, 
and she was eighty years old on her last birthday. The 
cows feeding looked home-like and pleasant. 

“ Good-by, critters,” she said aloud; “ meny’s the time 
I’ve druv’ ye home an’ milked ye, an’ I allus let ye eat 
by the way, nor never hurried ye as the boys done.” 

With a farewell glance she went on again, smoothing 
as she walked the scattered locks of gray hair falling 
under the pumpkin hood, and keeping her scant black 
gown out of the reach of briars.” Across another field, 
then on through a leafy lane where the wood was hauled 
in winter, then out through a gap in a stump fence, with 
its great branching arms like a petrified octopus, to the 
dusty high-road. 

Not a soul in sight in the coming twilight. John, the 
children, and the scolding wife who made her so un- 
happy would not be home for an hour yet, for East Mills 
was a long drive. 

Down the steep hill went the brave little figure, fol- 
lowed by an odd shadow of itself in the waning light, and 
by tiny stones that rolled so swiftly they passed her often 
and made her look behind with a start to see if a pur- 
suer were coming. 

“They'd put me in the asylum, sure,” she muttered 
wildly as she trudged along. 

At the foot of the hill she sat down upon an old log 
and waited for the train. 

Across the road, guarded by a big sign, “ Look out 
for the Engine,” ran two parallel iron rails, that were to 
be her road when the big monster should come panting 
around the curve. 

At last the dull rumble sounded, a shrill whistle, and 
she hurried to the track, waving her shawl to signal. 

This, in the conductor’s vernacular, was a cross-roads 
station, where he was used to watch for people waving 
articles frantically. The train stopped, and this pas- 
senger was helped aboard. He noticed she was a bright- 
eyed old lady, very neat and precise. 

“ How fur?” he asked. 

“ Bostin.” 

“ Git there in the mornin’,” he said kindly, waiting for 
the money, as she opened a queer little reticule, where, 
under her knitting, wrapped in a clean cotton handker- 
chief, was her purse with her savings of long years—the 
*Patience Stapleton in Collier’s Once A Week. 











little sums Sam had sent her when he first began to 
prosper in the West, and some money she had earned 
herself by knitting and berry-picking. 

At a cross-roads, as they went swiftly on, she saw the 
old sorrel horse, the rattling wagon, and John with his 
family driving homeward. She drew back with a little 
cry, fearing he might see her and stop the train, but they 
went on so fast that could not be, and the old horse 
jogged into the woods, and John never thought his old 
Aunt Hannah, his charge for twenty long years, was 
running away. 

At Boston a kindly conductor bought her a through 
ticket for Denver. 

“It’sa long journey for an old lady like you,” he said. 

“But I’m peart for my age,” she said anxiously; “I 
never hed a day’s sickness since I was a gal.” 

“ Going all the way alone?” 

“With Providence,” she answered brightly, alert and 
eager to help herself, but silent and thoughtful as the 
train took her into strange landscapes where the miles 
went so swiftly it seemed like the past years of her life 
as she looked back on them. 

“ Thy works is marvellous,” she murmured often, sit- 
ting with her hands folded, and few idle days had there 
been in her world where she had sat and rested so long. 

In the day coach the people were kind and generous, 
sharing their baskets with her and seeing she changed 
cars right and her carpet-bag was safe. She was like 
any of the dear old grandmas in Eastern homes, or to 
grizzled men and weary women, like the memory of a 
dead mother as faint and far away as the scent of wild 
roses in a hillside country burying-ground. She tended 
babies for tired women and talked to the men of farm- 
ing and crops, or told the children Bible stories; but 
never a word she said of herself, not one. 

On again, guided by kindly hands through the great 
bewildering city by the lake, and now through yet a 
stranger land. Tired and worn by nights in the uncom- 
fortable seats, her brave spirit began to fail a little. As 
the wide, level plains, lonely and drear, dawned on her 
sight she sighed often. 

“It’s a dre’ful big wurld,” she said to a gray-bearded 
old farmer near her; “so big I feel e’enmost lost in it 
but,” hopefully, “across them deserts like this long ago 
Providence sent a star to guided them wise men of the 
East, an’ I hain’t lost my faith.” 

But as the day wore on, and still the long, monoton- 
ous land showed no human habitation, no oasis of green, 
her eyes dimmed, something like a sob rose under the 
black kerchief on the bowed shoulders, and the specta- 
cles were taken off with trembing hand and put away 
carefully in the worn tin case. 

“ Be ye goin’ fur, mother?” said the old farmer. 

He had brought her a cup of coffee at the last station, 
and had pointed out on the way things he thought might 
interest her. 

“To Denver.” 

“Wal, wal; you’re from New England, I'll be bound?” 

“From Maine,” she answered; and then she grew 
communicative, for she was always a chatty old lady, 
and she had possessed her soul in silence so long, and it 
was a relief to tell the story of her weary years of wait- 
ing to a kindly listener. 

She told him all the relations she had were two grand- 
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nephews and their families. That twenty years ago Sam 
(for she had brought them both up when their parents 
died of consumption, that takes so many of our folks) 
went out West. He was always adventurous, and 
for ten years she did not hear from him; but John was 
different and steady, and when he came of age she had 
given him her farm, with the provision she should 
always have a homeyotherwise he would have gone away 
too. Well, for five years they were happy, then John 


married, and his wife had grown to think her a burden © 


as the years went on, and the children when they grew 
big did not care for her, she felt she had lived too long. 

“TI growed so lonesome,” she said pathetically, “it 
seems I couldn’t take up heart to live day by day, an’ 
yit I knowed our folks was long lived. Ten years back, 
when Sam wrote he was a doin’ fair an’ sent me money, 
I begun to think of him; fur he was allus generous an’ 
kind, an’ the gratefulest boy, an’ so I begun to save to 
go to him, fur I knowed I could work my board fur a 
good meny years to come. Fur three year he ain’t 
hardly wrote, but I laid that to the wild kentry he lived 
in. I said b’ars an’ Injuns don’t skeer me none, fur 
when I was a gal up ir. Aroostuk kentry there was plenty 
of both, an’ as fur buffalers them horned cattle don’t 
skeer me none, fur I’ve been used to a farm allus. But 
the lonesumness of these medders has sorter upsot me 
an made me think every day Sam was further off than I 
ever calc’lated on.” 

“But what will you do if Sam ain’t in Denver?” 
asked the farmer. 

“T hev put my faith in Providence,” she answered 
simply, and the stranger could not mar that trust by any 
word of warning. 

He gave her his address as he got off at the Ne- 
braska line, and told her to send him word if she needed 
help. With a warm hand-clasp he parted from her to 
join the phantoms in her memory of “folks thet had 
bin kind to her, God bless ’em,” and then the train went 
rumbling on. 

But many of the passengers had listened to her story 
and were interested, and they came to sit with her. 

One pale little lad in the seat in front turned round to 
look at her now and then and to answer her smile. 
He was going to the new country for health and wealth, 
poor lad, only to find eternal rest in the sunny land, 
but his last days brightened by the reward for his 
thoughtful act of kindness. 

“She probably brought those boys up,” he thought, 
“and denied her life for them. Is she to die unre- 
warded, I wonder. There cannot be any good in the 
world if that be so.” He thought of her and took out 
his poor purse; there was so little money in it, too, every 
cent made a big hole in his store; but the consciousness 
of a good deed was worth something. “I mayn’t have 
the chance to do many more,” thought the lad, button- 
ing his worn overcoat. 

He slipped off without a word at a station and sent a 
telegram to Denver. 

“To Samuel Blair”—for he had caught the name 
from her talk—“ Your Aunt Hannah Blair, of Maine, is 
on the W. & W. train coming to you.” 

It was only a straw, but a kindly wind might blow it 
to the right one after all. 

When he was sitting there after his message had gone 
on its way, she leaned over and handed him a pepper- 
mint drop from a package in her pocket. 

“You don’t look strong, dearie,” she said; “hain’t ye 
no folks with ye ?” 
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“ None on earth.” 

“We're both lone ones,” she smiled; “ an’ how sad it 
be there aint’ no one to fuss over ye. An’ be keerful 
of the drafts, and keep flannel allus on your chist; that 
is good fur the lungs.” 

“You are very kind to take an interest in me,” he 
smiled; “but I am afraid it is too late.” 

Another night of weary slumber in the cramped seats, 
and then the plain began to be dotted with villages, and 
soon appeared the straggling outskirts of a city, the 
smoke of mills, the gleam of the Platte river, and a net- 
work of iron rails, bright and shining, as the train ran 
shrieking into the labyrinth of its destination. 

“This is Denver,” said the lad to her, “and I’ll look 
after you as well as I can.” 

“T wun’t be no burden,” she said brightly. 
twenty dollars yet, an’ that’s a sight of money.” 

The train halted to let the eastward bound express 
pass, there was an air of excitement in the car, passen- 
gers getting ready to depart, gathering up luggage and 
wraps, and some watching the new comers and the rows 
of strange faces on the outward bound. 

The door of the car slammed suddenly, and a big 
bearded man with eager blue eyes came down the aisle 
looking sharply from right to left. He had left Denver 
on the express to meet this train. His glance fell on 
the tiny black figure. 

“Why, Aunt Hannah!” he cried, with a break in his 
voice, and she—she put out her trembling hands and fell 
into the big arms, tears streaming down the wrinkled face. 

“T knowed Providence would let me find ye, Sam,” 
she said brokenly, and no one smiled when the big man 
sat down beside her 4nd with gentle hand wiped her 
tears away. 

“Why, I’ve sent John twenty dollars a month for five 
years for you,” he said angrily, as she told him why she 
ran away, “and he said you could not write, for you had 
a stroke and was helpless, and I have written to you 
often and sent you money. It’s hard for a man to call 
his own brother a villain.” 

“We wun’t, Sam,” she said gently, “but just furgit; 
an’ I wun’t be a burden to ye, fur I can wurk yit, an’ for 
years to come.” 

“Work, indeed! don’t I owe you everything ?” he 
cried. “And my wife has longed for you to come. 
There are so few dear old aunts in this country, they’re 
prized, I tell you. Why, it’s as good as a royal coat- 
of-arms to have a dear handsome old woman like you 
for a relation.” 

Then he found out who sent the telegram and paid 
the lad, who blushed and stammered like a girl and did 
not want to take it. 

“‘T suppose you want a job,” said the big man. “ Well, 
I can give you one; I’m in the food commission busi- 
ness. Give you something light. Lots of your sort, 
poor lad, out here. All the reference I want is that 
little kindness of yours to Aunt Hannah.” 

“Here’s the depot, Aunt Hannah, and you won’t see 
‘bars’ and Injuns,’ nor the buffaloes you were talking 
about, but the prettiest and sunniest city you ever set 
your dear eyes on.” 

He picked up the big carpet bag, faded and old-fash- 
ioned, not a bit ashamed of it, though it looked like 
Noah might have carried it to the ark. 

They said good-by, and the last seen of her was her 
happy old face beaming from a carriage window as she 
rolled away to what all knew would be a pleasant home 
for all her waning years. 


“T’ve 
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The Splendor of the Bath—St. Louts Post-Dispatch 

The three ideal bathrooms of the world are those of 
Marie Antoinette at Fontainebleau, of Mme. Daniel 
Wilson at Chenonceaux, and of Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt. But that of Marie Antoinette can claim pre- 
eminence. Artists have raved over it, lovers have 
dreamed of it, poets have sung it, and architects have 
copied it. It has evolved more print and more eloquence 
than all the rest of the historic pile. The walls literally 
exude romance. The empress Eugenie endeavored to 
link her name with the charmed spot, but the ruthless 
French effaced her monogram and the verses she wrote 
on a glass panel they moved entire. It in fact not only 
inspired Mrs. Vanderbilt’s bathroom, but the one de- 
signed for Mrs. Seward Webb in her father’s house. 
Marie Antoinette’s bath is a series of three rooms, or 
one room in three divisions. Of these, one overlooks a 
garden; the middle connects with bedrooms on either 
side; the third is an alcove in which is the bath. The 
first two rooms are hung in silk, with beautiful paintings 
over the doors. The ceiling is in relief and colored with 
soft rich tints. The tub room is paneled in marble, and 
the tub, which is of marble, is set in the wall and fed by 
swan’s necks and heads of solid silver. Back of the tub 
is a large mirror and this mirror is painted over with 
dimpled little boys pelting one another with flowers. 
Mirrors are set also in the ceilings as ponds like crystal 
lakes amid the soft Louis XVI. garlands. Imagination 
can scarcely go further than this reality, in which beauty 
is reflected and multiplied and in which is inextricably 
mingled the figure of the fair and luckless queen. The 
splendor we have, the romance we will have to do with- 
out. The late Mr. Vanderbilt was no nymph. No 
more is Mr. Marquand, nor Mr. Robert Garrett and 
other rich men who have bathrooms paneled in mirrors 
and wreathed in morning glories. In two of the Van- 
derbilt bathrooms the feature of the mirrors is doubled. 
In that of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt’s house, now attached 
to the guest room, the wood used is the lustrous silken 
satin wood, and the wainscoting, the wardrobes, and the 
baths are lined with Mexican onyx, which repeats in 
greater beauty the tints of the satin wood. The doors 
are paneled with mirrors to the floor. Above the wains- 
coting the wall is overlaid with small beveled mirrors, 
and these are carried up to and over the ceiling. Veiling 
these thousand eyes is a flimsy network painted on the 
mirrors, but parting above in order that cupids may peer 
through. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt’s bathroom is even 
more ideally beautiful. In fact Mr. R. M. Hunt, who is 
the architect of the house, has done nothing more abso- 
lutely perfect. The room has a high marble wainscoting 
perfectly plain to the top, where there is a band of in- 
cased ornament traced in gold. The walls above are 
paneled in small beveled mirrors separated by bands of 
gilt moulding. Over these are painted apple blossoms, 
drooping sprays laden with bloom. The ceiling is 
modeled in Henry II. ornament, for the bath connects 
with a Henry III. bedroom, and is colored in cream and 
gold. The color harmony of this cream, pink and gold, 
caught here and there and echoed by the mirrors, is one 
of the triumphs of latter-day decoration. Beneath all 
this beauty is the tub cut out of a solid block of marble 
with a carved moulding of scallop shells. The faucets 
are swans’ heads and breasts of solid silver, and at the 





head of this magnificence is a niche in which is a copy 
of that fair figure of a bather with her tunic lifted and 
about to step in the bath by one of the Coysevox brothers, 
sculptors in the days of Louis XV. and the original of 
which is in the Louvre. A marbleslab resting on fabled 
creatures is the only piece of furniture in the room. 
The Chenonceaux bathroom is the inspirer of other New 
York bathrooms equally as magnificent as those of Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt and Mr. Marquand. No chateau in 
France is richer in memories than Chenonceaux. It was 
begun by Louis XII. for Anne of Brittany. Hither the 
gallant Henry II. brought the fair widow Diana de 
Poistiers who was ousted after a time by the strong- 
minded Catherine de Medici who coveted this gem of 
the valley of Loire. For two centuries Chenonceaux 
has not been state property and its fortunes have been 
brilliant but vagrant. Its last owner was Mme. Pelouze, 
the devoted sister of that recent scapegrace Daniel Wil- 
son, son-in-law of President Grévy, and for whose debts 
Mme. Pelouze has had to sell and resign the chateau 
he had soenriched. This bathroom was added by Mme. 
Pelouze. It is a large room with a vaulted ceiling or 
what the architects call a barrel arch. The walls are 
paneled to the arch in colored marbles, and the arch is 
painted with sky, clouds, birds and vines to render an 
out-of-door effect. The bath is made of marble sunk 
in the floor and occupies the entire room. A flight of 
marble steps descends into it from the door and it is fed 
from dolphins’ heads cut in the marble. Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt’s bath copies this with a difference. The 
vaulted arch is laid in Moorish designs, and the walls 
are wainscoted in Moorish tiles. The bath does not 
occupy the entire room, but it is sunk in the floor and 
reached by steps, and the bath and all the toilet arrange- 
ments are faced in Mexican onyx. Mr. Marquand’s bath 
resembles this in some features. The walls are wains- 
coted and the bath, which is not sunk, is faced with old 
Saracenic tiles, brought from Spain, with shining, lustrous 
faces, lost with the disappearance of the Moors. All the 
angles are cushioned with round, polished metal. Above 
is a barrel arch decorated by Mr. Francis Lathrop in de- 
sign and tint to complete the Moorish character of the 
room. In the bathroom of Mr. Marquand’s son there 
are further reminiscences of Chenonceaux. The bath- 
room is three times the ordinary size, and the length of 
the room, and half its width is occupied by a marble 
basin, into which several steps descend. It is so large 
that young Mr. Marquand may choose the spot in which 
he prefers to bathe, and in a moderate way strike out. It 
has indeed something of the effect of a swimming tank, 
and is fed through carved dolphins. The private bath 
of the late Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt was Pompeian in 
decoration. It was paneled in mahogany, and the ward- 
robe doors inclosed mirrors set in mahogany, while the 
interior was lined with glass tiles. Above, the frieze was 
painted in Pompeian designs of women and Cupids. 
Mr. Robert Garrett in his bathroom makes a new de- 
parture, at least in decoration, for his bath, which is also 
of marble, is sunk in the floor as those of Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt and young Mr. Marquand. But the room 
itself, after the designs of Mr. George Maynard, takes 
the semblance of an arbor. It is, to the eye, bounded 
by a lattice wreathed in morning-glories. On each side 
is an octagonal opening. One is filled with a mirror; on 
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the other cupids sit gathering flowers, and everything 
contributes to an out-of-door effect. The climate of 
Baltimore is warmer than New York and so airy a bath- 
ing place may affect the imagination as delightfully as it 
does the eye, for it is charming in color. Mr. Maynard’s 
painting has been done on white marble, and then sub- 
mitted to what is known as the endolithic process by 
which marble is made to take any design or any hue. 
Here it is made to harmonize with the tints of Sienna 
marble, which is usedin bands below the decoration. 
Stylish Londoners—Blakely Hall—Clothier and Furnisher 
Although the London men about town are the best 
dressed:in the world, there is little or no adoration of 
the male beauty here. It is one of the most difficult 
things imaginable to find out the Englishmen who are 
considered to be on the summit of fashion in the matter 
of clothes, unless one knows them personally. Portraits 
of society women of all kinds and ranks are to be seen 
in profusion here, but never a portrait of a society man 
unless he happens to hold some public office of promi- 
nence. English swelldom has a great deal of sameness 
about it. To begin with, the swell must have a title or 
be a military man, and as all titled Englishmen have 
something to do with the army, the militia, the yeomanry 
or the volunteers, all swells of the first water are military 
officers of some kind. Before a young titled English- 
man can be qualified to become a credit to his family 
and the British aristocracy he must have been to Eton, 
to Oxford and have held a commission in the Guards. 
Then, again, the personal appearance of the most ad- 
mired men of this type is apt to be wanting in variety. 
They run about six feet in height, have broad shoulders, 
deep chests and comparatively small waists, for which 
three latter things the tailor may be partly responsible. 
They, almgst without exception, shave all their face but 
the upper lip, where they grow as big and curly a mous- 
tache as possible. All the men who were pointed out 
to me were of this type. They are to be seen during 
the morning or afternoon walking slowly and majestically 
along Piccadilly, Bond street, Pall Mall (where the clubs 
are), and a very few other thoroughfares. Their dress 
on such occasions consists of a frock coat buttoned up, 
a glowing si!k hat, patent leather boots and trousers of 
wonderful straightness with a sharply defined crease in 
front and behind, and all the lesser articles of dress per- 
fectly new and fresh. I recently asked the most eminent 
coat cutter in London whom he thought to be the six 
best dressed men in London. After a great deal of 
trepidation, and speaking as if the mention of their 
names were a sacrilege, he chose these six: Lord Henry 
Paulet, Captain T. C. D. Whitmore, Colonel Gordon 
Ives, Captain John B. Stracey, Major H. A. Candy and 
General Sir Henry Ewart. These are the tailor’s models 
of London, par excellence. Lord Henry Paulet is twenty- 
seven years old and is the younger brother of the Mar- 
quis of Winchester, premier marquis of England. The 
Marquis has been in the Coldstream Guards, but Lord 
Henry, being a younger brother, has only held a lieu- 
tenancy ina line regiment. If the amount of his tailor’s 
bill were deducted from his income the result would be 
startlingly small. His income is said to be so meagre 
that he cannot even afford to belong to a good club. 
Physically he answers to the type description I have 
given. Captain Thomas Charles Douglas Whitmore is 
fifty years of age and was formerly a captain in the 
Royal Horse Guards. He owns large estates in Leices- 
tershire and Essex and is a great hunting man. He is 
a member of the Carlton, the great Conservative club, 
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but is more partial to Boodles. Colonel Gordon Ives is 
one of the handsomest men in the British Army. He 
is fifty-two years old, but middle age has not affected 
his magnificent figure in the least. He is six feet two 
inches in height and is remarkably broad and deep 
chested and small waisted. He is about forty-five inches 
round the chest and is unmistakably the owner of a 
waist. His hair is fair and he has the regulation curled 
moustache. He was once a captain in the Coldstream 
Guards, but owes his title of colonel to commanding a 
volunteer rifle brigade. I recently saw Colonel Ives in 
the tight fitting braided jacket of a colonel of rifles, his 
stately legs in tight breeches and immaculate varnished 
top boots on his feet. He was a crushing spectacle of 
magnificence. He is arich man, as he has a seat in 
Hampshire and belongs to the Guards, Army and Navy 
and Reform clubs. Captain John Bourchier Stracey, 
of the Scots Guards, comes from a rich Norfolk family 
and is thirty-six years of age. He fought in the late 
Egyptian war. He spends a good deal of his time in 
London in passing between the Turf and Guards’ clubs. 
He has a fine figure but not an unusually striking one, 
and spends a great deal of money at the tailor’s. He 
is the only regimental officer on active service among 
this list of semi-military swells. Captain Henry Augustus 
Candy is forty-six years old and is a rich man, having 
two country seats. He has a peculiar interest for 
Americans. His daughter recently married the Duke 
of Newcastle, who at one time was reported to be about 
to take an American girl for a wife, and Captain Candy, 
who is somewhat gay of disposition, was, while in 
America, the hero of some exploits which were talked . 
about. He was formerly a captain in the 9th Lancers, 
and is a member of the Marlborough and Turf clubs. 
General Sir Henry Ewart is the favorite equerry-in-wait- 
ing of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. An equerry isa 
gorgeous creature of high military rank who rides on 
horseback near or behind the Queen on all public, open- 
air occasions. Sir Henry is fifty-one years of age, tall 
and erect, with a large moustache. He entered life and 
the Life Guards in 1858 and was madea Major-General 
two years ago. Her Majesty is filled with pride when 
she gazes upon this her favorite equerry who receives 
$2,500 a year for performing his arduous duties in turn 
with about thirteen other equerries. He is a member 
of the Carlton, United Service and Marlborough clubs. 
This is a list of the men who are pronounced on the 
highest sartorial authority to be the best dressed in 
London. Americans form the backbone of the trade of 
some of the best tailors in London. The benches at 
one establishment are piled up with clothes ordered by 
the Vanderbilts, Riveses, Houstons, Fisks, Fishes, Win- 
throps, Stuyvesants, Tildens, Blisses and other well- 
known American families. Cornelius Vanderbilt only 
the other day ordered a liberal supply of garments which 
should reflect and not absorb the rays of the Mediter- 

ranean sun. Many Americans, notably in the case of — 
the Riveses and the Winthrops, have the clothes sent to 
them in America, and have done so for years. They do 
not mind paying the import duties there, which are, of 
course, tremendously heavy. There is apparently a lot 
of room for the competitive energies of American tailors 
in this direction. There is not a fashionable tailor in 
the West end of London without a good list of American 
customers. And yet it is freely acknowledged here that 
there are better cutters in New York than in London. 
The Prince of Wales, who used to have his clothes from 
Poole, who will never cease to be spoken of as the 
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Prince’s tailor, but now he goes to a tremendously smart 
man named Davies. The Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Queen’s second son, still patronizes Poole, and is con- 
sidered to be the next best dressed man to the Prince of 
Wales in the royal family. He is partial to light colored 
frock coats. Prince Albert Victor patronizes Davies. 
A Peepata Royal Trousseau—Pall Mall Gazette 

Visions of filmy laces, silks, embroideries, ribbons, 
satins, furs and plushes rise now before my eyes after 
an inspection of the trousseau of the Princess Royal of 
Greece, the wedding present of the Empress of Russia 
to her niece. Two of the salons of the Winter Palace 
were required to hold it, which is nothing, however, to 
be wondered at when one remembers it has cost over 
300,000 roubles, about 30,000 pounds of English money. 
In the first salon—which happened to be the famous 
White Salon of the Palace—were arranged all round the 
enormous trunks, bound in red morocco leather with 
handsome brass mountings, a royal present in them- 
selves, which were to hold the trousseau, and under a 
white linen covering on a side cable were piled the dainty 
pillows to be used by her Royal Highness. These were 
all sizes and shapes, from the wide full-length pillow to 
the charming little ghost of a pillow about the size of 
one’s hand, which Russian ladies find it impossible to 
sleep without, and which rests just under the ear, reach- 
ing to about the middle of the cheek. They were of 
eiderdown, softer than anything I have felt before, and 
were inclosed in a slip of the finest Chinese silk of a 
perfectly delicious shell-pink color—a color to make one 
dream of ethereal clouds and the dawn. Opposite these, 
on another table, in a long, wadded, satin-lined box of 
rosewood, were the furs—a circular cloak of magnificent 
black sable, faced with rich ruby velvet; a boa of the 
same, which even when tied must reach to the toes of 
Her Royal Highness, and a dainty muff. Beside these 
were the travelling dressing-cases of silver, one holding 
all the dozen of trifles necessary for a lady’s toilet, with 
handsome oval-shaped mirror reposing on the blue velvet 
lining, and with a drawer underneath, which when 
opened, disclosed a toilet-basin and jug, with numerous 
little soap dishes, all of silver; the second case contain- 
ing the silver spirit lamp for heating water, a tea and 
coffee pot, and hot-water jug, all, too, of silver. In the 
second room, the famous Golden Salon, where the 
Empress holds her receptions, were all the gowns, dresses, 
shoes, fans, underclothing, cloaks and mantles of all 
descriptions. The first gown we looked at was, of course, 
the all-important wedding one! It was simply daz- 
zling. It was made, of course, after the style of all 
Russian Court gowns, the entire train several yards long, 
being of a wonderful cloth of silver manufactured at 
Moscow, and worked all over in silver also with a mag- 
nificent highly raised embroidery. It was cut low at the 
neck, with wide, long sleeves to the wrist, where they 
were narrowed and fastened, being open, however, from 
the shoulder to display the inside of the arm, the only 
relief to all this magnificence being a tiny ruching of 
white swansdown all around the sleeves from the shoul- 
ders and around the bodice. Another Court gown quite 
on the same pattern was of royal blue velvet, and with 
the same wonderful embroidery, only of gold roses and 
trails of leaves and buds, being heavily raised all over 
the entire velvet train and bodice. Among the evening 


gowns was one specially beautiful from Worth—a pale . 


salmon-pink silk and tulle, with a wonderful arrange- 
ment of asters of the same hue and green leaves. One 
was quite bewildered, in fact, over the gowns, for they 
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were of all hues and styles, the laces being especially 
handsome. <A deep salmon pink with heavy ruchings 
of silk frayed at the edges was very beautiful. So was 
another pink, with exquisite tulle trimmings and pearl 
embroidery, and still another pink of rich sheeny satin, 
made severely plain in the front, with a baby bodice and 
wide sash of the same material as the dress, was quite 
lovely. Then there were blue silks and satins of all 
shades, whites which were variously embroidered in gold, 
silver, and pearl, a gray silk with pretty pink bows, some 
greens in all shades, and a heavy gros-grain silk in dull 
brick red, with handsome trimmings of jet. Browns and 
creams were the only two colors we missed. Among 
the unmade gowns were black brocaded silks and tulles, 
spangled with tiny dots in silver and gold. The opera 
cloaks and wraps were all of them perfectly superb. 
Some were of plush, others of silk, but all trimmed with 
handsome embroideries and long fringes. One rich 
white silk was almost covered with exquisite embroidery 
in gold, another in heliotrope, and a soft pearl gray plush 
was covered with a wonderful Persian design in gray, 
red, and blue silk, something like the incomprehensible 
idea you see in Paisley shawls; one small mantle in pale 
heliotrope silk, with handsome lace trimmings, being 
delicious in its daintiness. All of the mantles had 
jewelled clasps, the clasp for the fur cloak being gold 
heavily studded with diamonds. On one long rack 
reaching the entire length of the salon were arranged 
the petticoats. We noticed two only of flannel, one, a 
white one, being trimmed with two flounces of lace, and 
the other, a red one, embroidered after a Russian design 
in royal blue silk. Then there were white silk and 
satin petticoats without end; delicious petticoats in 
lawn, some covered with lace and ribbons, others with 
flounces and frills of beautiful Valenciennes lace and 
the finest possible pleats and tucks, while other petti- 
coats were of rich pale silks and satins, one beautiful one 
being of a beautiful crimson with coffee-colored lace. 
The morning gowns alone were a sight in themselves, 
some of the white lawn ones being perfectly delightful. 
One very handsome gown was of pale rose-pink plush, 
with broad moiré ribbons and Brussels lace, and an un- 
usually long train of plush edged with lace. Another 
lovely one was of rich blue silk, and still another of white 
foulard, with dainty sprays of pale pink rosebuds stamped 
upon it. The Princess herself supplies the bonnets and 
hats, so these were not on view; but on two tables run- 
ning along two sides of the salon were arranged quanti- 
ties of beautiful undergarments, all of which are of 
Russian manufacture. These simply pass description, 
the mere initials being so beautifully embroidered as to 
be a work of art in themselves. They were all made of 
the finest lawn, and heavily trimmed with lovely Valen- 
ciennes—in fact, nothing could be more beautiful or 
more dainty, and of everything there were a dozen dozen, 
even to the dressing jackets, all being ornamented with 
beautiful insertions of the lace and dainty butterfly knots 
of various colored ribbons. Close by were exquisite 
baskets lined with pale satin and laces, always Valen- 
ciennes, to hold these pretty garments. A large square 
table alone was required to hold the almost endless vari- 
eties of dainty silk stockings: these were of all hues and 
patterns, some extra beautiful ones being embroidered 
in gold, others in silver, others in pearl, while some pairs 
had beautiful insertions of lace worked in over the instep. 
On another table were placed the shoes and gloves, both 
being in endless profusion and variety; but among all 
the dainty satins and kids of all forms I noticed some 
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pairs of strong high boots, with two soles together, quite 
an inch thick, made on the pattern of those the Empress 
herself always wears at Gatschina, or Peterhof, or any 
other of the summer palaces, for walking. The gloves 
were of all lengths, and principally kid, many of the 
shorter ones being of a rich, deep tan color. The fans 
and handkerchiefs, too, were all most lovely; in some 
long boxes close by these tied with white satin ribbons 
were ladies’ corsets; the one we chanced to open being 
of white satin, heavily trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 
Chaos without the Mirror—From The London Globe 
* Do you like this style of mural decorations, Edwin ?” 
inguires Angelina in Punch, alluding to the looking- 
glasses with which she and her beloved hubby are sur- 
rounded. “Yes, my dear, for it enables me to see at 
every turn the face and form I most admire.” The 
sentence was ambiguous and was misunderstood, of 
course, by Angelina; but Edwin hit the nail precisely 
on the head. Few things are more agreeable than being 
constantly able to contemplate one’s own features. In 
sickness, one’s reflection in the glass provides sympathy 
and consolation, as well as reporting progress; in health 
it provides company. What more can a man desire ? 
Take away the looking-glass and see what a blank life 
becomes! No longer can one examine one’s tongue; 
no longer can one watch the play of one’s features and 
discover in them the ever-fresh beauties so mysteriously 
hidden from others; a man cannot shave; a woman 
cannot do her hair; the world becomes chaotic without 
the mirror. At any rate, it takes two people to do, 
without it, what one can do with it; and, after all, no 
man feels proper confidence in his friend’s opinion as to 
whether his tie is straight, and no woman believes the 
judgment of another who tells her “ You’re not looking 
quite so well, my dear, to-night as usual.” Looking- 
glasses have now become such a recognized mark of 
civilization that a man who finds himself in a hansom 
cab which is unprovided in this respect feels himself 
perfectly justified in giving the driver his very lowest 
legal fare. Undoubtedly he is justified. There seems 
to be scarcely any greater pleasure for a young man than 
to drive down Piccadilly in a good hansom, and gaze 
first at the fair damsels on the pavement, and then into 
the little mirror by his side. Watching this, one begins 
almost to understand why Narcissus jumped into the 
water which served him asa mirror. Milton, @ propos 
of this subject, puts words into Eve’s mouth which are 
as true to nature as they are in themselves expressive: 
** As I bent down to look, just opposite, 

A shape within the wat’ry gleam appeared, 

Bending to look on me. I started back, 

It started back ; but pleas’d I soon returned, 

Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 

Of sympathy and love.” 


Doubtless the “wat’ry gleam” was the first mirror 
known to mankind. The Jewesses of old used to arrange 
their sable tresses by the aid of mirrors of brass. The 
classical mirror was a thin, polished, slightly convex disc 
of bronze. Silver mirrors were invented by Praxiteles 
about three centuries before the Christian era. But 
though looking glasses made of glazed plates of bright 
metal were used as early as 1250, the modern type of 
mirror was not invented till the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, at which date it was manufactured in 
Venice. So anxious were the Venetians to retain the 
monopoly of this valuable industry, that any Venetian 
glass-maker knowing the secrets of the trade who 
travelled to a foreign land was ordered to return, on 
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pain of having his nearest relatives imprisoned. If he 
failed to comply with this command, hired assassins were 
delegated to follow the unfortunate man, and despatch 
him as soon as possible. In spite of this odious custom, 
twenty Venetian glass-makers were smuggled into France 
in 1665, and started a manufactory of mirrors in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, Paris. A century and a half later 
the same trade was being practised in Lambeth. It was 
probably not much before the end of the seventeenth 
century that looking-glasses were in general use in Eng- 
land and France. It therefore goes without saying that 
the mirrors concerning which so many legends have been 
related were, as a rule, nothing but polished metal discs. 
Such, probably, was the one possessed by the Prince in 
the Arabian Nights, which showed not only the beauty 
of a girl but also the degree of her virtue. Such, too, 
must have been those magical mirrors owned by King 
Ryence and Cambuscan, the former of which showed 
whatever was being done of any interest to him who 
looked into it, while the latter foretold coming troubles, 
and also distinguished true friends from false ones. 
Many other mirrors there were, if old stories are to be be- 
lieved, possessing somewhat similar properties. In fact, 
it is clear that in the childhood of the world mirrors, 
though commonly used, were regarded as rather uncanny. 
So, too, in the early childhood of individuals a mirror at 
first produces no impression; then it produces amuse- 
ment; then distrust; then intense aversion; and, finally, 
interest, which is sustained throughout after-life. Both 
babies and anthropoid apes try, according to Darwin, 
to grasp their own images by putting their hands behind 
the mirrors in which they are reflected; and both babies 
and certain kinds of monkeys, at one period in their 
existence, turn away in horror from the reflections of 
their own features. Savages, however, as is well known, 
value looking-glasses beyond rubies, though, perhaps, 
some of the very backward tribes might look upon them 
with feelings of misgiving. It is related by Ccelius 
Rhodoginus, in the second chapter of his seventeenth 
book, that Acco, an old woman who was in the habit of 
using flattering mirrors, seeing herself once by accident 
in a true one, went stark mad at the sight of her own 
ugliness. Lais more wisely gave up looking at herself 
in the mirror when she ceased to be beautiful, and de- 
dicated it to the Goddess of Beauty, thereby pointing a 
very pretty moral to all women who have been renowned 
for their good looks when young. Burton, in his Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, gives a Latin quotation from a poet 
name Angerianus, who pretended that a looking-glass fell 
in love with its fair owner. Burton translates it thus: 
“* Though I no sense at all of feeling have, 
Yet your sweet looks do animate and save ; 


And when your speaking eyes do this way turn, 
Methinks my wounded members live and burn.” 


This was the case of Narcissus reversed. It would 
be interesting to see an animated looking-glass and to 
investigate its wounded members. On the whole, though 
it would undoubtedly be an agreeable and perhaps in- 
dispensable companion, it would probably prove a cold, 
unsatisfactory husband. Very likely the young lady 
replied that she was much flattered by the mirror’s ad- 
miration, but that she could only consent to look upon 
it as a friend. Perhaps it is only fair to the memory of 
Angerianus to mention that ancient mirrors were often 
mounted on handles representing human figures, and 
that certain kinds had, incised on the back of them, de- 
signs portraying the heroes of mythology. This consid- 
eration renders the poet’s conceit a little more admissi- 
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ble than if the ardent lover had been merely a square 
swing toilet mirror in a mahogany frame. The future 
of astronomy depends on the mirror. If only human 
ingenuity could construct true mirrors of a sufficiently 
large size, there would seem to be no limit to the as- 
tronomical discoveries which might be made by means 
of reflecting telescopes. Even now, could an old Roman 
but see the uses to which mirrors are put in our observa- 
tories, he would be constrained to own their magical prop- 
erties have much developed since the Cesars. 
How to be Beautiful—The New York Sunday Sun 

When we consider how desirable beauty is and how 
cheap veal is, we are not inclined to wonder at a woman 
going about for several hours, two days in the week, 
with her head done up in veal compresses for the re- 
newal of her complexion. We do not know that the 
effect of veal used in this way has ever been analyzed, 
or, indeed, that the fact has really been established that 
it has any effect which can be set down as valuable. 
We know merely that there is testimony that veal is 
used as an emollient and tonic for the skin, and that 
its advantages in this direction outweigh the heinous 
unpleasantness of its application. A small, bright red 
book, with wide margins and strong and visible text, writ- 
ten by Teresa H. Dean, is the medium which acquaints 
us with these interesting facts. The volume is entitled 
How to be Beautiful; Nature Unmasked (T. Howard, 
Chicago). It contains the picture of a young and at- 
tractive woman, presumably the author, for a frontis- 
piece. We are not explicitly told in the volume, but 
an easy logical process informs us that it is Mrs. and 
not Miss Dean who has given this attractive volume to 
the world. A woman so good looking as the frontis- 
piece, and capable of such art in the arrangement of 
hair and marabout feathers, is bound to be married if 
she is of age; and if she had not reached her majority 
she would hardly be writing of veal for the complexion. 
The synopsis of the contents of Mrs. Dean’s book is: 


How to Have a Beautiful Complexion. How to Remove and 
Prevent Wrinkles. How to Grow Thin. How to Grow Fleshy. 
How to Preserve and Strengthen the Eyesight. How to Improve 
the Hands. How to Have a Beautiful Form. How to Develop 
the Bust. How to Wear Corsets, and Why They Are Not Injuri- 
ous. How to Have a Beautiful Foot. How to be ‘‘Sensible.” 
How to be Agreeable and ‘‘ Fascinating.” How to be Distingué 
and Self-Possessed. To Prepare Cold Creams, and Toilet Waters. 


In her first chapter Mrs. Dean dwells upon the ten- 
dency of married ladies, under pressure of household 
concerns, to neglect the cultivation of their personal 
charms. She illustrates her homily with a story. There 
came once to the studio of the author to sit for a portrait 
(from this it is apparent that Mrs. Dean is a painter in 
oils as well as in words) a woman of society who was 
beautiful without the reason being apparent. They be- 
came intimate, and Mrs. Dean learned the secret of her 
patron’s beauty. The lady had married a law student 
in her youth. Her sole ambition was to make his home 
beautiful. In the pursuit of desirable law books and 
bric-4-brac she neglected her own person. Her com- 
plexion became muddy, her hair and dresses did not 
harmonize; she wore common-sense shoes; the length 
of her sleeves was not regulated to show to a nicety the 
curve of her wrist and forearm; and she went so much 
without corsets that she was exceeding uncomfortable 
whenever necessity obliged her to put a pair on. Her 
husband was elected to the United States Senate. In 
Washington she suffered poignant anguish by reason of 
his devotion to the numerous beautiful women who 
abound in that capital. After due weeping she went to 
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work to renovate herself. She took up bathing and ex- 
ercise, and studied dress and deportment. The upshot 
was that in six months “she was not only a social power, 
but the embodiment of health and beauty.” Mrs. Dean 
insists with great force upon the advantage of bathing. 
Persons who do not bathe are constantly liable to “that 
horror to all ladies, black heads.’”’ We learn from her 
pages that Mrs. Langtry, “to whose complexion all con- 
cede the palm, takes a cold plunge every morning. After 
a thorough rubbing she wraps herself in blankets and 
rests twenty minutes, drinking her coffee or chocolate 
meanwhile.” It seems to have been Mrs. Langtry who 
first among the women of Christendom took to wearing 
veal cutlets for the complexion. “It is said Mrs. Lang- 
try was heartbroken,” Mrs. Dean writes under the head 
of Wrinkles, “at the ravages our severe climate made 
upon her exquisite skin; and, after hunting in vain for 
something to stay the progress of the fine lines she saw 
making their appearance, she accidentally heard of a 
remedy used by the Persian women to ward off wrinkles, 
viz., to cover the face with thin slices of raw veal. She 
immediately sent for the vea! and was not at home for 
the following two hours. Since then she has been using 
veal twice a week, and finds it a very successful nourish- 
ment and tonic for the starved tissues.” Mrs. Dean 
does not specify any other lady who employs veal in this 
manner, but in discussing the bath she says that “ our 
own Mrs. Frank Leslie, one of the most beautiful and 
one of the most physically perfect women in the world, 
takes a cold dip in the morning, that, with regular ex- 
ercise, eating, and sleeping, gives her the appearance, 
upon the closest inspection, of a woman on the sunny 
side of thirty-five, while as a matter of fact her age must 
run into the shadows by several years.” It is not prac- 
ticable to reproduce here the author’s receipts for pastes 
and washes, but we may notice two or three of her more 
striking references and suggestions. “It is wonderful,” 
she says, “the effect rubbing has upon wrinkles. A 
face quite badly seamed can be rubbed fairly smooth in 
twenty minutes by using some good cream. In rubbing 
the face, always rub toward the scalp, never down, or 
wrinkles will be added instead of removed.” Mrs. Dean 
gives some highly curious information in regard to 
Madame Patti. “It is said,” writes Mrs. Dean, “that 
Patti never uses water on her face. Before retiring, or 
in dressing, her face is generously anointed with cold 
cream, and allowed to remain on as long as practicable, 
and then rubbed off thoroughly with soft flannel. In 
this way she has defied Time’s cruel fingers, and, at 
forty-two, looks not much over twenty-five.” Mrs. Dean 
neglects to say how long it is practicable for Patti’s face 
to remain on before it is rubbed off with soft flannel, 
and fails to elucidate in anywise this weird and extra- 
ordinary operation further. It is good to shut the eyes 
occasionally, Mrs. Dean says, and bathe them with 
brandy and water, or they may be left open and bathed 
with water simply. “It is claimed the South Sea 
Islanders preserve their eyesight by diving into the sea 
with eyes open,” she says. “At any rate, glasses are 
an unheard-of thing, and their sight is good in old age.” 
Hands can be whitened by lotions, unless their dis- 
coloration is caused by tight lacing or a disordered liver. 
The author abominates bustles. Mrs. Dean is mistress 
of a narrative and didactic style of considerable fluency 
and interest, a trifle too serious in intention, perhaps, 
but not in effect. The sum of her teachings is that a 
brave heart, a few lotions, a little veal, and proper corsets 
can make one woman just as good as another. 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





Grief—Elizabeth Barrett Browning—Portuguese Sonnets 
I tell you hopeless grief is passionless— 
That only men incredulous of despair, 
Half-taught in anguish, through the midnight air 
Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 
Of shrieking and reproach. Full desertness 
In souls, as countries, lieth silent—bare 
Under the blenching, vertical eye-glare 
Of the absolute Heavens. Deep-hearted man, express 
Grief for thy Dead in silence like to death; 
Most like a monumental statue set 
* In everlasting watch and moveless woe, 
Till itself crumble to the dust beneath ! 
Touch it! the marble eyelids are not wet— 
If it could weep, it could arise and go. 


The Thunder Storm—The London World 
How silence grasps the warm and pulsing air! 
Silence, which takes the blackbird by the throat, 
And stays the throbbing of each warbled note, 
Now stili the newborn leaves, which, trembling there, 
Hang motionless ; as suddenly upbear 
Huge crawling clouds, like castles set afloat, 
With frowning battlements and liquid moat, 
Lit by lithe lightning’s eager flame and flare. 
Then springs to sudden birth with sullen roar 
The wild storm-king, full armed and fiercely strong ; 
And, echoing round the hill-tops o’er and o’er 
His war-cry sounds which Echo doth prolong, 
Till through the storm-rent space the sad rains pour, 
The sun gleams forth, and earth is filled with song. 


Life and Death—Amy Levy—A Minor Poet 

Two terrors fright my soul by night and day: 

The first is Life, and with her come the years ; 
A weary, winding train of maidens they, 

With forward-fronting eyes, too sad for tears ; 
Upon whose kindred faces, blank and gray, 

The shadow of a kindred woe appears. 
Death is the second terror; who shall say 

What form beneath the shrouding mantle wears ? 
Which way she turn, my soul finds no relief, 

My smitten soul may not be comforted ; 
Alternately she swings from grief to grief, 

And, poised between them, sways from dread to dread. 
For there she dreads because she knows; and here, 
Because she knows not, inly faints with fear. 


Night in New Orleans—M. A. Townsend—Times-Democrat 
With brine upon its breath the soft breeze floats 
Up from the gulf, across the planted lands 
Where rice crops ripen, and the young cane stands, 
Its soft susurrus blending with the notes 
That pour from myriads of piping throats, 
Whose minstrelsy the ear of night commands ; 
While move, to deeper seas and wider strands, 
The sombre river and its silent boats. 
From hedge, and grove, and tall, deep verdured trees, 
The dulcet winds delicious odors comb ; 
While stars infinituple over these 
In upper silences have made their home, 
And seem like multitudes of golden bees 
Swarming in some vast temple’s concave dome. 


A Pool—R. K. Munkittrick—Harper'’s Weekly 
Pulseless in twilight’s hazy hush it lies, 
Where in the odorous mead the insects boom, 
While the wild flowers fold their flakes of bloom, 
And in the west the rose serenely dies. 
In its smooth breast the bird reflected flies, 
And through the ourtains of the deepening gloom 
The willowy clouds that in the heavens loom, 
Rest in its depths in snowy argosies. 
It seems some hallowed spirit gently breathes 
A subtle charm o’er quiet field and wood— 
A dreamy sense of Eden's gates ajar. 
Now the first moonbeam all the still scene wreathes— 
Is that a lily on the silvered flood, 
Or the white image of the evening star ? 


Renouncements—Alice Meynell— Preludes 


I must not think of thee ; and, tired yet strong, 
I shun the love that lurks in all delight— 
The love of thee—and in the blue Heaven's height, 

And in the dearest passage of a song. 

Oh, just beyond the sweetest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits hidden yet bright ; 
But it must never, never come in sight ; 

I must stop short of thee the whole day Iong. 

But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 

Must doff my will, as raiment laid away,— 

With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 
I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 


From the Cascades—Sarah D. Hobart—Ptoneer Press 
“ This is the picture: lifted spear on spear 
The serried mountains smite the encroaching sky ; 
From peak to peak the snowy pennons fly ; 
Below, the dark zones of verdured woods ensphere 
A myriad starry blossoms ; still more near, 
Surges of rosy splendor tossing high, 
The rhododendrons feast the longing eye. 
I give the foretaste ; oh, that thou wert here!” 
So runs the letter. Sweetheart, ’mid the scene, 
I see thy woman’s face undaunted, grand, 
With wistful eyes raised to the mountains cold. 
Swiftly the fond dream vanishes. I hold 
A faded rhododendron in my hand, 
And leagues of distance roll our lives between. 


Sorrow—Isa Blagden— Poems 

If trampled grass gives perfume ; if the bowl 
Must be well broken ere the wine can flow; 

From the abysses of this storm-tossed soul, 
From this my destiny’s last mortal blow, 

From sobs and sighs and agonies of tears, 

From tortured life, and happiness forborne, 

The utter ruin of my youth's lost years, 

And from the bitter present’s strife forlorn, 

The future’s terror and the past’s despair ; 

And from this crushed and grief-wrung heart I dare 
To call on thee, O God! Let others bring 
Their love, obedience, faith, as offering : 

I lay my sorrows prostrate at thy feet, 

Avenging God! to thee bruised flowers are sweet. 
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Letting Go Hands—The Boston Commonwealth 

Two friends of mine, a couple who had been married 
for twenty years, came to the conclusion that marriage 
was a failure for them. They agreed upon divorce. 

Years before, the man had been well off, but had lost 
everything through speculation. He took to drink and 
soon degenerated to a worthless burden upon the wife, 
who suppported the family by taking boarders. 

For ten years these two had lived together in the same 
house, the estrangement widening as the husband’s folly 
increased, until she could endure it no longer. The 
papers were made out and the day came when he was 
to leave the home he had made so wretched. 

I happened to be a witness to their parting. There 
was no one in the house at the time but we three 

She packed up his shirts and collars, which she had 
that day ironed with her own hands, and he stood on 
the threshold with the parcel under his arm, beside a 
trunk which contained his other personal belongings. 

Scarce a word was spoken. Both seemed to feel that 
a crisis in their lives had come. 

For twenty years these two had been together, through 
light and shade, in good fortune and ill, and now they 
were to part forever. Twenty years before, buoyant with 
youth and hope and confidence in each other, these two 
had linked their lives together. They had come to look 
alike, so potent had been the force of association. 

What touching memories must have surged through 
both their hearts as they stood thus, she leaning against 
the stairway in the hall, and he standing on the door- 
step with the dusky twilight closing in about him as if to 
emphasize the darkness of the future years. 

The hour seemed strangely in keeping with this strange 
parting. ‘There are moments so tragic in life that speech 
is dumbly inadequate. This was one of them. 

“ Have—I—got — everything — Annie?” he slowly 
said, in a dazed way, as he turned toward the door. 

“All but this, Frank—do you want it?”’ and she handed 
him a packet of faded letters tied with a crumpled ribbon. 

He turned pale as a corpse, as if not until that instant 
realizing all the parting meant. He looked at the packet, 
slowly untied the ribbon and wound it about his hand, 
his whole frame trembling violently. 

“Keep them—Annie—for me!” he sobbed, made 
one convulsive step toward the woman, then turned and 
walked out into the night. 

And she? 

Well, an hour later I stepped softly into the hallway, 
alarmed at the deathly silence. Still leaning against the 
stairway she stood, the letters clutched tightly in her 
frigid hands, her eyes strained out upon the night as if 
they saw the ghosts of bygone days when faith and hap- 
piness were hers! That look will haunt me forever. 

Life ina Tenement House—N. Y. Evening Sun 

Through a city missionary, a fearless woman, it was 
made possible to pass the eventful night I describe. 

The rendezvous is set at eleven o’clock. The air, 
heavy with moisture, presses like a weight. Thirty- 
ninth street, beyond Eighth avenue, swarms with its 
reeking population until midnight. Worn-out men lie 
in heavy sleep across doorways. The women group 
socially together, with sleeping babies half rolling off 
their knees. A man and his wife prop one another up, 
a child lies across the lap of each, and all are asleep. 














Somebody’s old straw bed makes a bonfire in the 
street. It is as pretty a sight as if it were not foul with 
dirt and probably disease. The children caper about it 
like young savages and toss the burning straw with sticks. 
Many of them have been in bed, but, unable to sleep, 
have stolen out half clothed, like young savages. 

In a neighboring saloon there is a band of music and 
the sound of feet. In another seloon, a few doors off, 
some young men are singing part songs. The music is 
all very good. It seems to take the edge of misery off 
the wretched night to know that there are those who can 
still sing and dance. : 

The clatter of the women’s voices finally falls off. 
They yield to fatigue, and at last shoulder their babies 
and endeavor, with cuffs and cross words, to get their 
broods together. 

The children dodge uplifted maternal hands and feet, 
knowing they are illy prepared for conflict. 

Tenement houses, like malaria in the country, are 
always further on. Mrs. Dolan, who has loaned a rock- 
ing chair by the window for the night, would resent any 
suggestion that she lived in a tenement house. This is 
simply the house she lives in “wid me neighbors around 
me.” The tenement houses are on the other block. 

These are considered as of the best class of tenement 
houses. They are built in two sections; the principal 
and highest priced is on the street, the second is through 
a court in the rear. 

It is here Mrs. Dolan lives. 
a long, narrow hall. It is black as midnight. Some- 
body opens by chance the solitary side door. A crack 
shows men swilling beer, without music or gayety 

The paved space between the front and rear tenements 
up and down the block has the look of a long, narrow 
street. The confronting walls have been whitewashed. 
The night lends the scene a sort of enchantment. The 
fire escapes might be balconies, the clothes still swinging 
on the lines might be banners. It suggests some narrow 
Italian street after a festa. Here is really picturesque 
material if one could escape the heat and misery. 

The cellars are inhabited, the beds are drawn up in 
front of the doors, and forms are dimly seen across them. 
The air from the cellars, if fetid, is still cooler than that 
without, and some poor wretches are asleep on the 
stones within its radius. 

We step over a half-grown boy asleep in the doorway, 
and grope up the black, winding stairs. 

There are three rooms on each side of the hall—rather 
one small room and two closets. Each holds a bed with 
only space to stand and make ready for bed. The mid- 
dle closet has a small square window opening into the 
hall. The rear closet has another small window opening 
on to a dead brick wall not eight inches away. 

The air is unspeakable. A legion of smells strive for 
supremacy. On one side live the Becks, a family of 
nine, with grown-up sons and daughters. On the other 
side are the Meaghans, eleven in all. 

The Meaghan children lie like unwashed cherubs on 
dirty pallets on the floor of the front room, and the care- 
ful mother has closed the window lest they take cold. 
The Dolans live on the top floor. The water in the 
tenement does not flow during the day except on the 
lower floor. The women are all washwomen, and the 
provident draw the water at night for the wash the next 
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day. The old-fashioned tubs sit around the room filled 
with water, absorbing the smells which are held in the 
heavy-laden air. When the women are less provident, 
they carry up during the day the least amount of water 
they can use, and wash the clothes over and over in the 
same water. It is in this way the clothes are washed 
for people to wear who would not step foot in a tenement. 

The youngest Dolan is in a bed which looks as if it 
had been devastated by a small cyclone. Mrs. Dolan 
invokes admiration for his chubbiness, and with casual 
hand picks from off him wandering black spots; we 
retire respectfully from the bed. 

A wild, red-haired woman throws open the door. 
“Me Philly has the cramps! If ye wud lind me your 
advice, Mrs. Dolan—” 

We follow her. The floor is strewn with heaps of rags. 
These are the wardrobes of Mrs. Whalen and her chil- 
dren. The table is heaped with pots, pans, dishes, and, 
surmounting all, a half-eaten loaf of bread 

Philly is a deformed boy lying in a heavy sleep, and 
she proposes to rouse him and give him castor oil. 

The martyrdom of the innocents seems a pleasant 
pastime compared to this proposed cruelty. 

“ Oh, please, let him sleep! Now wud ye?” she asked, 
amenable to advice. 

“Why don’t you send him to the Westchester Home 
and get him out of town?” the missionary asks. 

She draws an old calico skirt around her with dignity 
and shakes her head. 

“Not a home! I couldn’t do the likes o’ that, but I’d 
pay three dollars a week for the little fellow’s board if I 
could get him away.” 

Her proper pride and her tones of affection seem to 
tone down her fiery hair and wild eyes. 

Then suddenly she falls upon the half-grown boy who 
is winding the clock, with curses and cries, and we pick 
our way in haste out among the rags and shut the door. 

Charybdis waits without. Mrs. Phelan’s children have 
not been sent on a Fresh Air party and Mrs. Dolan’s 
have. A package of last year’s tickets have served as 
passports into these crowded and lawless hives. Pink 
tickets may mean excursions and what not. Mrs. Phelan 
fears she is not sought for, and rages like a tigress. 

Mrs. Phelan’s conversation could only be rendered as 
an expurgated version. She lashes herself into a frenzy. 
She might become dangerous. The firm hand that holds 
the pink tickets takes her by the collar and sets her down 
with decision on the stairs. 

“You're not improving your chances, Mrs. Phelan.” 

She calms as rapidly and disappears. 

“Where is Mary Madigan?” 

“Over the way,” pointing to the more aristocratic sec- 
tion on the street. 

“T thought she couldn’t pay her rent here.” 

“She’s got 2 man now.” 

“Never mind: go to bed.” 

The street is now deserted. It is after midnight, and 
the houses growing quiet. Then a light flames up in 
one room and a woman’s shriek, followed by the sound 
of breaking furniture. 

“That’s Mary’s room. Belike he’s murtherin’ her. 
He’s been drinkin’ all night,” says Mrs. Dolan, calmly. 

The screams continue and the sound of blows. 

The suggestion of police excites ridicule. 

“Tf there was a policeman standin’ forninst the windy 
he'd niver look in. Ye might scream yerself weak.” 

“ But why?” 

“They niver does,” Mrs. Dolan answered negligently. 


. the road for a bait for his horse. 
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Evidently curiosity had been blunted, and this was in 
a degree reassuring. 

The heat becomes more oppressive. The children 
toss restlessly on the floor, and Mrs. Dolan ejaculates 
furiously in the inner room. 

A small colony is gathering on the opposite roof. In 
the night they look like spectres and they talk like lost 
spirits. There is no access to the roof on this side. 
There are shuffling feet on the stairs. In time the court 
is strewn with weary people glad to lie on the cool stones. 

Then there is a general readjustment in the effort to 
economize space, accompanied by yawns, and curses. 

Mrs. Dolan has consented to the light of the kerosene 
amp, dim with dirt, and a rocking chair to accompany 
a novel. But Anna Karemina and Tolstoi are power- 
less against heat, smells, horror, and pity. 

The heat seems almost murderous, and shuts down 
like a grip. The sky is overcast. Then there is a blind- 
ing flash, another, and another. The startled sleepers 
below spring up. There is a thunder clap, and Mrs. 
Dolan leaps out of bed saying her prayers. Then she 
shrieks. Two of the children are missing. She wraps 
some clothing about her and starts down-stairs, with 
mingled ejaculations of piety and wrath. 

Presently she comes back. The children are dripping, 
but it has not yet rained. They have climbed up into 
the sink and let the water run over their scorching bodies, 
and then laid comfortably down to sleep in the court. 

“Tt was so dood,” says Teddy. 

At last the storm bursts. The frightened people on 
the roof pushed one another pell mell down the ladder. 
The sleepers below fled to the house. The windows 
were closed, and the frightened inmates huddled together 
blaspheming, in the oppressively steaming rooms. 





Not Worth the Money—Edmund Kirk—Atlanta Constitution 
A Knoxville acquaintance, travelling some time ago in 
Campbell county, Tenn., called at the best cabin along 
He was hospitably 
entertained by the farmer, who occupied a comfortable 
log house and owned a farm of several hundred acres. 
His family consisted of several small children and the 
woman who was their mother; and, in conversation, the 
gentleman asked how long they had been married. 
“Wall, stranger,” answered the man, “we hain’t jest 
morrid. We’se talked of doin’ it, but it hain’t ever come 
handy to speer the seventy-five cents fur a license.” 
Representing to them that illegitimacy would interfere 
with the children inheriting the father’s property the 
gentleman handed the couple the requisite seventy-five 
cents, and exacted from them a promise to proceed at 
once to Jacksboro’, the county town, and get married. 
Being that way again in about a year, the gentleman 
called again at the farmer’s cabin, and said to them, 
“My friends, I suppose you are man and wife now.” 
“Wall, stranger,” answered the man, “I’m sorry to 
say it, but we hain’t. You see, we went to Jacksboro’ 
accordin’ to promise, but licenses had riz—got up to a 
dollar and a half. That oversized our pile, so we 
’cluded to peg along in the old way. The durned thing 
hain’t wuth no dollar and a half, no way, stranger.” 


How They Do It in Kentucky—M. Quad—Detroit Free Press 

I had been asleep in my seat in the passenger coach 
as the train was rolling through Kentucky, and was 
aroused by a couple taking the seat in front of me. I 
did not raise my head, but made out that he was a young 
fellow of twenty-two, or thereabouts, and she was a 
young girl of eighteen or twenty, 
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“Reckon he’s asleep,” said the girl, referring to me. 

“I’m shore of it,” he replied, after taking a look at 
the back of my head. 

There was an interval of silence, cut on the bias and 
warranted fast color, and then the young man queried: 

“Glad ye come, Mary?” 

* Sorter, Bill.” 

“ We’s friends, hain’t we?” 

“Shore.” 

“T never did keer fur no other gal.” 

“Shoo! Now you is funning me.” 

“Shore as I live, Mary. I wouldn’t marry no girl in 
our hull section, no how.” 

“ Honest? ” 

“True as cucumbers. Pap likes ye, Mary.” 

“ Glad on’t.” 

“And mam likes ye.” 

“Glad on’t.” 

“And pap was a saying to me that if I got mar’dI 
could bring my wife right home.” 

“Your pap is good.” 

“ But I can’t git mar’d, Mary.” 

“*Deed, but why not?” 

“*Cause nobody loves me.” 

“Shoo! Reckon somebody does.” 

“No, they don’t. If they did they’d show it.” 

There was another interval of silence, bordered with 
forget-me-nots and ornamented with orange blossoms, 
and during this minute I think he seized her unresisting 
hand. I think she was ready to be seized. He proba- 
bly squeezed it as he said: 

“So you reckon somebody does?” 

ity Yep.” 

“Then why don’t they say so?” 

“ Waitin’, mebbe.” 

“ Waiting fur what?” 

“To be axed to say so.” 

He was trembling with excitement, and he could not 
control his voice as he said: 

“Tf they loved me they’d squeeze my hand, wouldn’t 
they, Mary?” 

“ Reckon they would.” 

(Squeeze—zip—gasp. Hello, Central!) 

“And—and, Mary, if they’d marry me they’d squeeze 
agin, wouldn’t they?” 

“Sure they would.” 

(Squeeze—whoop—call up the parson!) 

Then he leaned over and kissed her, and Cupid danced 
a lively hornpipe up and down the aisle of that car. 








A True Story of Irish Life—The Pall Mall Gazette 
In a cabin on a sunny hillside overlooking the Bay of 
Dublin dwelt a middle-aged brother and sister. The 
man was a helpless cripple, entirely dependent upon his 
sister’s exertions; and on her death a car was sent from 
the poorhouse to bring him thither for shelter. The 
poor wretch clung to the only home he had ever known, 
and utterly refused to leave it, crying that he would die 
if deprived of his “say air and shut up within prison 
walls.” .His loud lamentations had brought the priest 
and some of the neighbors to his side, and one of the 
latter, Maggie O’Flynn, felt a deep impulse of pity 
toward the unfortunate man. She was a single woman 
of about fifty-five, of weather-beaten and certainly not 
attractive appearance. She acted as herd on the estate 
of a gentleman to whom her services were invaluable. 
“Hould hard,” she said to the workhouse officials; 
“it’s not Maggie O’Flynn that ’ull see a poor craythur 
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taken to the poorhouse when she can give him a shelter. 
It’s a corner and a welcome in me own cabin the unfor- 
tunate Mick Costilloe shall have.” 

But here his reverence interposed and vowed he would 
allow no such scandal in the parish as an unmarried 
man and woman sharing the same dwelling. 

“Shure, Maggie, you won't go back on your word?” 
implored poor Mick, in despair. 

Maggie hesitated a moment, then turning to the priest, 
said, “If there’s no other way to save him from the 
‘house,’ your riverince, I’ll marry him, an‘ sorra a haporth 
will any one be able to say agin it thin.” 

It was in vain that his reverence pointed out the ter- 
rible burden Maggie was taking upon herself. 

“It’s for the love of God I’m marryin’ him an’ not 
to plase meself,” was the answer she returned; “ an’ 
sure the Blessed Virgin will niver let me want for the 
bite an’ the sup when she sees me sharin’ it with the 
craythur that has naythur.” 

The marriage took place, and until his death, several 
years later, the kind-hearted Maggie O’Flynn carefully 
tended and supported the cripple in her own cabin. 





A Florida Camp Meeting—M. Proctor—St, Louis Republic 
The sun was sinking like a great ball of fire in a sea 
of pink clouds behind the distant pines. The trunks of 
the trees stood out darkly against the bright sky, and 
the gray moss, tinged with red, looked as if a fairy maid 
had changed its ashen hue. The only sound to disturb 
the peaceful calm was the low, plaintive tone of a 
mocking-bird in a tree overhead. As we proceeded on 
our way we emerged from the pine woods, and crossing 
a prairie we entered a densely-wooded hummock. Now 
we could plainly hear the darkies chanting, and their 
melodious voices sounded soft and clear in the distance. 
Following the sound we made our way through the 
woods, and finally reached a clearing. There we saw 
an old church ready to fall to pieces from age and decay. 
Great boards were nailed across it to keep it together, 
and the spaces between the logs were filled with moss. 
Inside the old hovel the preacher was holding forth 
and a crowd of darkies who could not find room inside 
were pressing around the door to hear him. Bad as 
some of them had been during the week, lying, thieving, 
stealing, yet for the time being they were the most relig- 
ious set of darkies to be met with in that part of the 
country. Long and loud were the lamentations to the 
Lord for their past iniquities and earnest were they now 
in singing His praises. Some were almost hysterical in 
their fervor, crying and moaning to the good Lord to 
make them better. Others looked solemn, and holding 
their books before them, which were in many cases up- 
side down, they devoutly joined in the chorus. 
Brother Harris gave out the first verse in a deep, im- 
pressive voice, as follows: 
Dah wah a man, he name wah Lot, 
Dat’s jis what de Good Book say, 
An’ he hab a wife, an’ a daughter got, 
Dat’s jis what de Good Book say. 
His wife she balk, an’ make a halt, 
An’ de Lawd he turn her into salt, 
Oh, dat’s what de Good Book say. 


Then came the hearty chorus: 


Dat’s jis what de Good Book say, it am, 
Yes, dat’s what de Good Book say, 
Jis read it froo, you'll find it true, 
Fo’ dat’s what de Good Book say. 
With scarcely a moment for breathing time Brother 
Harris gave out the next verse: 
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Old Adame, he wah de fust built man, 
Dat’s what de Good Book say, 

An’ Ebe came next, den sin began ; 
Dat’s jis what de Good Book say. 

Ebe bit de apple right in two, 

A berry wicked thing for Ebe to do, 

But dat’s what de Good Book say, it am, 
Dat’s what de Good Book say. 

Without any intermission Brother Harris began an- 
other favorite song, accompanied by various high treble 
voices, with ringing variations: 

Oh, 1 long foh to reach dat heabenly sho’, 
To meet ole Peter stan’in at de do’; 

He say to me, oh, how you do? 
Come set right yondeh in de golden pew. 

Dat de good solid people do go clean froo 
To dip in de gol’en-sea. 

Repeating the quaint words of the last two lines over 
and over again, they lingered longingly on the last word, 
“sea,” ere they sang another verse, as follows: 

Good Mr. Jesus a-sittin’ in de prow, 
Come all yo’ niggahs, make yo bow, 

Oh! I look down on de wo’ld below 

An’ watch dem white trash shublin’ snow, 
While angels’ fishes nip my toe 

When I dip in de gol’en sea. 


Then followed the sermon, by Br’er Harris. Poor 
old man, as he stood there in their midst, shaking as if 
with the palsy, his eyes rolled up heavenward, so that 
only the whites were to be seen, his long white hair 
showing his great age and his frame feeble and bent, one 
could not help thinking that his days were all but spent. 

For a few moments he stood silent before the crowd, 
violently swaying his body and waving his arms frantically 
in the air. Then, in a loud, penetrating voice, he drew 
a fearful but vivid picture of the rich man in hell, whilst 
Lazarus smiled complacently at his. misery from “de 
foot ob de great white frome.” There, in the depths 
of hell, was the fallen, sinful brother, sitting on a hissing 
gridiron, the flames leaping and darting around him. 
As they stretch out their long forked tongues to devour 
him he groans and writhes in his agony, whilst a long- 
tailed devil grins sardonically at his misery and adds new 
fuel to the flame. As the poor victim tries in vain to 
escape the devil roughly pushes him back again. His 
throat is parched with thirst, and to add to his torments 
he hears the sound of rushing water near by, yet he can- 
not have a drop to cool his tongue. The gentle breeze 
which fans the flames around him to fiercer intensity 
does not cool his heated brow. Then there is ever the 
tantalizing sight of Lazarus looking cool and comforta- 
ble, enjoying all the comforts of eternal life, whilst for 
him there is naught but eternal misery. 

As the preacher depicted the thrilling scene in his 
own peculiar words the darkies broke into a low, mon- 
otonous chant, which gradually became louder and 
louder, until at last the whole assembly were writhing 
and shouting, overcome with frenzy caused by the fear 
of a like punishment. Beating their hands violently to- 
gether, they entreated the “Good Lawd to come down 
right now and save poor sinnahs.” 

Some were crouching on the ground, whilst others 
were waving themselves backward and forward until 
they fell exhausted to the ground. Suddenly the minis- 
ter, as if inspired, rushed through the throng, calling on 
lost souls to escape the devil. “ Fuh he’s right arter yo’, 
po’ sinnah! He’s ready fuh to take yo’ old black soul.” 

At this some shrieked out, “ Right heah, good Lawd; 
come nigher dis poo’ sinnah, Jesus,” whilst others moaned 
pitifully as they grovelled on the ground at the minister’s 
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feet. After a while the enthusiasm passed away and 
only a few low cries of “‘ Heah, Lawd,” or a mere groan 
were to be heard, and then all was over. 
As the last sound died away, a woman’s voice, clear 
and sweet as a bird’s, broke the stillness with the chant: 
Roll on, sweet chariot, 
Come fuh to carry me home. 
All joined in the chorus, filling the big hut with the 
melody of their deep, rich voices, and the air resounded 
with the sweet and soulful and enthusiastic strains. 





A Child's Conclusive Testimony—The Chicago Herald 

Recorder Price’s court was the scene of an affecting 
incident in the trial of Duliss Chrisman for assault on 
his brother William. The brothers had quarrelled over 
William’s desertion of his wife. William claimed he 
wasn’t married to the woman, although he had had two 
children by her, because she was divorced and they were 
both Catholics. He testified that she had kept a disor- 
derly house and that she wasn’t a fit custodian for her 
children. The woman wept and eagerly besought the 
judge not to believe his statements, saying: “I have 
raised my children as they should be brought up.” 

“Well,” said his Honor, “ I'll test it, madam,” and he 
turned to the little girl, who was clinging to her mother, 
and said abruptly: “ You say your prayers.” 

Then ensued a most touching scene. The little girl 
climbed from her chair, knelt on the floor with police- 
man, judge and her father and mother around her, and 
folding her tiny hands and lifting her eyes to heaven she 
made the grandest possible defence of a mother’s word. 
Slowly, but distinctly, this child, born with the stain of 
shame upon her and discarded by her father, lisped in 
childish accents the Lord’s Prayer. As she proceeded, 
utterly oblivious of her surroundings, rough men who 
had not heard a prayer for years, bowed their heads and 
many wept. Then the childish voice ended with “God 
bless papa, mamma and Uncle Duliss. Amen.” 

The case was settled, and had William Chrisman 
sworn to a thousand oaths that his wife was bad he 
would have been disbelieved. It was several minutes 
before any one spoke, and then the Recorder fined the 
two brothers fifteen dollars each and dismissed court. 





Need Sharpens the Wit—New York Sunday Sun 

Two poorly clad men entered a drinking saloon. One 
halted near the door and the other approached the bar 
and called for whiskey. Noticing that his companion 
had not stepped up, the man at the bar took the bottle 
and, while pouring out his drink, said: “Come on, 
Jimmy; take one, for luck.” 

“No, I swore off, and I’ll keep my word.” 

“Oh, come. Just this once. It won’t hurt you.” 

“No,” said Jimmy. “I'll try and keep my word.” 

“Well, just come and taste it,” said the man at the 
bar, holding his well-filled glass toward Jimmy. Jimmy 
approached slowly, as if he hated to violate his pledge. 
“Just take a sip, it won’t hurt you,” said his friend, and 
Jimmy raised the glass to his lips and slowly but timidly 
drank about one-half the portion poured out, and re- 
treated to the door, while his partner drank the other 
half, paid his ten cents, and also started to leave. 

The barkeeper stood as one paralyzed at the thought 
which just then flashed through his mind, that two drinks 
had been secured for ten cents. The proprietor, sitting 
at a rear table, noticed everything, and called the two 
strangers back. “Sit down, gentlemen. Take a drink 
of the best I’ve got at my expense. That’s really the 
best-played dodge I’ve seen this many a year.” 
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A Substitute for Glass—The Pall Mall Gazette 

It will be strange if we should find ourselves return- 
ing to materials for windows such as did duty in the days 
when the secret of glass-making was unknown. It is 
impossible to conceive of anything that could supersede 
glass in the matter of transparency, but in respect of 
brittleness and rigidity it is very far from being a perfect 
material. A substitute is now proposed, which if it lacks 
in transparency is free from the defects mentioned. To 
describe it briefly, it is fine wire netting covered with a 
prepared varnish which permits the light to pass through 
as freely as glass of the variety known as cathedral. It 
is almost as flexible as a sheet of canvas, and is abso- 
lutely air-tight and water-tight. Dr. Ford, the inventor, 
has been working at the problem for years, and after 
experimenting with many products he found that he 
could, by passing the wire netting through a series of 
baths of linseed oil chemically prepared, produce a ma- 
terial with the properties of amber. It is at once tough 
and elastic, and cannot be broken even by a very con- 
siderable weight falling upon it. The London company 
that is working the patent, displayed in the Royal Aqua- 
rium recently a number of productions in which the 
new material is utilized; but perhaps the most striking 
of all was the roofing of the aquarium itself. Unless 
one’s attention was directed to the roof of the building 
it would never strike a visitor that the dome was not 
covered with glass but with the new transparent material. 
In their last report the Directors of the aquarium state 
that the change has effected a saving of over £200a 
year in glass and labor, that there is now no danger of 
falling glass, and that the insurance rate has been de- 
duced by twenty-five per cent. The material is made in 
sheets ten feet by four feet, and by the use of varnish 
on the overlapping edges they are practically connected 
into one great covering. It is unaffected by heat up to 
230 degrees and is a non-conductor. The initial cost is 
perhaps greater than cheap glass, but the new material 
compares favorably with the dearer qualities, and its 
durability must, of course, be taken into consideration. 
A coarser material, termed carboline, is being utilized 
for the roofs and walls of soldiers’ huts, and we are in- 
formed that the Government has given orders for its 
use. Experiments are being made in garden forcing 
houses, and if the exclusion of the sun’s rays is no draw- 


. back, then the gain in durability will be very great. 


A Vast Temple of the Dead—The New York Sun 

The paper read recently before the Medico-Legal 
Convention by the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Harvey on the 
disposition of the dead, with reference to the preserva- 
tion of evidence in capital criminal cases, attracted a 
good deal of attention among the delegates and has 
brought into prominence the unique plan proposed by 
the new mausoleum company Of course Dr. Harvey’s 
paper touched upon only one feature of the new mau- 
soleum, which was a demonstration of an entirely prac- 
tical method of disposing of human remains, which would 
be perfectly sanitary in all its appointments and results, 
and which would keep bodies under such conditions as 
to be easily and always accessible for medico-legal ex- 
amination. This system consists of a scientifically ap- 
plied process of desiccation. It is an entirely new de- 
parture from any existing method of disposing of the 
dead. It avoids all the unpleasant and revolting fea- 





tures of earth burial, with its endless train of unsanitary 
evils through poisoning of the earth and water and the 
storing of disease germs liable to break out in future 
epidemics. On all these points the mausoleum system 
meets all the objections which cremationists have urged 
so forcibly, and then the new system goes further and 
meets the objections to cremation itself and avoids the 
shock to the delicate sentiment which shudders at the 
thought of destruction by fire of the remains of loved 
ones. In this new process of desiccation the tissues are 
deprived of moisture, and are kept in a state of com- 
plete preservation, and in a condition which renders a 
critical examination and a chemical analysis of them at 
any time a simple and easy matter. The general plan 
of the proposed mausoleum is a large building, beautified 
with the adornments of architecture and sculpture, with 
arrangements for a great number of sepultures on differ- 
ent floors, with more or less privacy according to cost, 
each body to be perfectly accessible at all times. The 
sepulchres are formed of concrete, and run in rows and 
tiers similar to the arrangement of the vaults in a safe 
deposit company, except where family groups or clusters 
are specially arranged, with sitting rooms or parlors ad- 
joining. A building 100 feet square would contain 10,- 
coo sepulchres. Externally the mausoleum may be of 
any degree of architectural beauty. Internally the vaults 
are made of concrete, surrounded by either natural or 
artificial stone of any quality. Each sepulchre has one 
opening for admitting the body. In this there is a plate- 
glass door, hermetically sealed, and outside a marble or 
metal door for safety. When the outer door is opened 
the body may be seen without discoloration or decay; 
emaciated, of course, but preserving the outlines of the 
features. The preservation of the body is effected by 
means of a current of dry air. There are conduits 
formed in the concrete which bring the dry air into the 
sepulchres at one end, while at the other end the air 
current passes out laden with the gases and moisture of 
the body, which are conducted to a furnace and con- 
sumed, so that no deleterious gases or offensive odors 
can escape to the outer air. It is, in fact, a cremation 
of the decayable elements of the body, leaving the gene- 
ral structure intact, and akin to the change that is pro- 
duced by old age, when the rotund form disappears and 
the body shrinks to lesser size. The change in the ap+ 
pearance of a desiccated body is in fact identical with 
that which we see going on every day. The steady 
current of anhydrous air passing through the sepulchres 
performs about the same transformation on the dead 
body that time does for the living. A moderate current 
of such dry air as is used in the new mausoleum process 
accomplishes the desired purpose in about ninety days. 
After the work is finished the conduits are hermetically 
closed; oxidization and decomposition are prevented, 
and the body remains in view through the glass door. 
Desiccation is not a novel process. The Colchians and 
Tartars practised it by suspending their dead upon trees 
for three years, to be dried by the air and thesun. The 
Ethiopians, according to the record of Herodotus, prac- 
tised a similar method with the bodies of their dead, 
which were placed in columns or tubes of glass, kept in 
the homes of relatives for a year, honored with sacri- 
fices, and finally set up without the town. The manner 
in which the body of the explorer, Dr. Livingstone, was 
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preserved for its long journey home is considered an evi- 
dence that desiccation has long been practised in the 
heart of Africa. The ancient Peruvians dried their dead 
in the sun. In South Australia there is a tribe that has 
long practised the desiccation of the body by placing it 
in a sitting posture near the top of the hut, and keeping 
it there until it is dry. There are also records of simi- 
lar practice of desiccation in India and Japan. In the 
catacombs of the Capuchin monks near Palermo the 
bodies are dried in ovens and hung in niches. It is said 
that when the tomb of a Sicilian monarch was opened, 
after the lapse of 400 years, the body was found to be 
perfect and entire, having evidently been preserved by 
desiccation. Of course, the ancient methods were crude 
as compared with the modern scientific process, which is 
adapted not only to the dry atmosphere of the East, but 
is available in the centre of humidity, and which will 
remove the three-fourths of the human body comprised 
in the gases and fluids and yet leave the form distinct and 
recognizable for long periods of time. This has been 
demonstrated beyond question by a series of tests which 
have produced the testimony of a number of eminent 
men to certify that the new process is practicable and 
sanitary; that the structure may be made indestructible; 
that it will prevent premature interment, and secure the 
body from theft. In the earlier experiments the bodies 
of animals only were used. It was shown that a pig 
with its thick cuticle could be reduced in weight from 
twenty-two pounds to seven and a half pounds in nine 
weeks. The drying of the muscular and fibrous tissues 
left a cellular and sponge-like structure. The results of 
this experiment were so satisfactory that the attention 
of medical men and other specialists was directed to 
the subject, and over a year ago arrangements were 
made to conduct a conclusive experiment with a human 
subject, and under the auspices of well-known medical 
men whose certificate would be accepted both by the 
medical fraternity and the public. Prof. Charles Inslee 
Pardee, of the Medical College of the University of the 
City of New York, and Dr. Rudolph A. Witthaus, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physics in the same college, un- 
dertook the work, and have carried it on for a year and 
a month upon the body of one man in a city hospital. 
When placed in the sepulchre, in June, 1888, the body 
of this man weighed 164 pounds. At the end of thir- 
teen months’ continuous treatment with dry air the skin 
remains without discoloration, as white as at first, dry 
and hard. The weight is now about fifty pounds. The 
face is easily recognizable, but of course emaciated. All 
the moisture and gases of the body have disappeared, 
and yet its general appearance is much the same. This 
wonderful result, demonstrating the absolute practica- 
bility of the new plan, has been verified by other experi- 
ments with human subjects, and the further result has 
been that an organization known as the New Mausoleum 
Company has been started, to carry out the new plans. 
Making Railroad Maps—The Philadelphia Call 

The method of making railroad maps is described. 
Up to 1870 maps were engraved on stone, copper or 
steel. The process was slow, tedious, and expensive. 
The plates soon wore out, and maps were costly. About 
this time the process of making maps on wax was in- 
vented. It revolutionized one kind of map-making, and 
they became almost as cheap as newspapers. The map- 
maker works in a room the temperature of which cannot 
go below go°. Few men work at it longer than four 
years, though years of apprenticeship are required to 
make them expert. The heat becomes unendurable in 
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the end, and they go into some other employment. 
Preparatory to making the original plate, melted bees- 
wax and some hardening ingredients are poured on a 
highly polished metal table. For fine work the wax is 
as thin as a piece of paper, but for the coarser kind the 
waxen sheet is an eighth of an inch thick. Rough pen 
and ink drawings of the work to be done are given the 
operators. They draw the hair lines with sharp-pointed 
instruments by the aid of straight edges. The dotted 
lines indicating county or township boundaries are 
made with little wheels, on whose narrow edges are cut 
the peculiarly designed lines. All crooked lines are 
made by hand, and require an artist’s eye. The names 
of towns, rivers, counties and the like are impressed 
in the wax in type, letter by letter. Every impression 
must cut through the wax to the polished steel plate 
beneath, for the map is made face down. When all the 
lines and letters are in, the wax is placed under a cooler 
temperature, which hardens it. The wax is then cov- 
ered with black lead, and the steel plate with its waxen 
cast is suspended in an electrotyping solution. The 
copper in the solution covers the black lead and forms 
a hard plate, which is called the original. The wax is 
then pulled off and the printing surface is then presented. 
The thin copper plate is backed up with type metal and 
the plate is ready for ‘use. It is usually preserved, how- 
ever, for the making of stereotype plates, from which the 
actual printing is done. In the preparation of the etch- 
ing great care is required to keep the wax at the proper 
temperature, as a degree too low would make it hard to 
work, and a degree too high would melt and probably 
destroy it. Often many hundred thousand maps are 
ordered, and from twenty to forty plates are made from 
the original. If the maps are small, so many of these 
plates as can be conveniently used are placed side by 
side on the presses, and a sheet of maps is printed at 
each impression. The ordinary advertising map is fin- 
ished when it leaves the press, but the others must go 
through more hands before they are ready for use. But 
this is the smallest part of the map. The unseen work 
—the preparation of the original draft—represents time, 
labor and money expended upon these articles. The 
method of preparing maps for places of learning and for 
the use of those engaged in selling property is much more 
elaborate and costly, and this fact will be fully realized 
when it is stated that a map lately finished in this city, 
measuring sixty-five inches square, was nearly six years 
under way, and, when it was finished, cost $20,000. 
Rock-formation under Pressure—Hardwicke's Science Gossip 
The researches of W. Spring are throwing more and 
more light on the physics and chemistry of geology. 
He showed some time ago that a mixture of copper and 
zinc filings may, by simple compression, become com- 
pletely interfused and form brass; that lead and tin may 
thus form pewter, and fusible alloy may be similarly 
formed by subjecting a mixture of its constituents to 
pressure. Also that sulphides of alkalies and alkaline 
earths may be similarly formed. It was previously as- 
sumed that fusion by heat was necessary for effecting 
such combination. He has recently continued such 
experiments by operating with moistened substances, 
submitting them to a pressure amounting to 6,000 atmo- 
spheres, z.¢., to about the pressure to which the crust of 
the earth is subjected at a depth of 60,000 to 70,000 feet. 
With all the metals the moisture exerts a retarding ac- 
tion, but with soluble substances that give a solution 
having less bulk than the undissolved materials the con- 
glomeration is assisted by the moisture, while with sub- 
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stances that give a solution of greater volume than the 
sum of the solid and its solvent it is retarded. Sub- 
stances of the first of these two classes have their solu- 
bility in water increased by pressure, while those of the 
second, suffer a diminution of solubility by pressure. 
Insoluble substances do not show such marked differences 
under pressure in the wet and dry state, but in some 
cases among these the water assists the conglomeration. 
Electron: the Wizard of the Era—Portsmouth Chronicle 

From the present time on to the close of this century 
we are evidently destined to perceive a great industrial 
strengthening of the United States. This is coming 
from the wonderful force, electron, or electricity, as it is 
popularly called. It is a far more wonderful force than 
heat, yet can be readily converted into heat and thus 
indirectly into light. And water power or steam power 
can now be conveyed by means of copper (because cop- 
per conveys the force electricity about six times as read- 
ily as iron) to long distances, up hill, over mountains, 
around corners, with ease. There were last summer over 
six thousand electric motors or transmitters of power in 
America, as against hardly one hundred in Great Bri- 
tain, according to the president of the English Scientific 
Association. This means that the American business 
mind is as quick to apply the force as the American sci- 
entific mind is fertile in discovery. Since the days of 
Franklin and Morse the American mind has been very 
productive in electrical work. The duplex telegraph, 
the telephone, electric light, and now the electric trans- 
mission of power—all sprung into use and perfection 
first in the United States. In 1849 the average rate for 
newspaper messages was seventeen words per minute; 
the present pace is 463 words per minute on the best 
lines. For months the Chronicle has been printed by 
an electric motor; there are nearly one hundred street 
car lines, involving over five hundred miles of track, in 
daily successful operation; the conveyance of the power 
of a waterfall to a distance of eighteen miles is accom- 
plished in California, with a loss of thirty per cent, and 
the transfer of fifty thousand horse-power from a water- 
fall in Oregon is being attempted. Does not every one 
perceive that this force electricity is gradually becoming 
a realization of the dream of the scientist, the attraction 
to the investor, a boon to the worker? Not only its 
practical fruits, but the aid to other parts of science and 
industry are important. It will prolong life, add to 
comfort and strengthen our political combination. 
Already the telegraph bears one’s mind to the Pacific, 
the long-distance telephone carries one’s breath through 
and beyond States, and now great power is to be con- 
veyed miles, who can say the limit? The telegraph is 
only forty years old, the telephone scarcely fifteen, and 
although the principle of the electric transmission of 
power is also fifteen years old, yet the application has 
been made within the past five years or less. There is 
no limit to the longevity of a principle, and James Clark 
Maxwell, the eminent scientist, almost with his last 
breath, declared this transmission of power to be the 
greatest scientific discovery of this century. By the 
year 1900 we shall no doubt realize its wonderful effect 
on America and the other great nations of the world. 

How Iron Chains are Made—Pittsburg Dispatch 

The first operation is the making of the links. The 
material comes in coils, each containing from eighty to 
one hundred and twenty feet of round iron rod, which 
is of uniform diameter and of various sizes, correspond- 
ing to the different styles of chains. A piece of this 
wire is placed in the groove of a powerful machine, the 
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wheel is started, a twisting motion imparted, and the 
iron comes forth in a spiral roll, looking as the outer 
strand of a rope might if separated from the component 
parts. The groove into which the iron is pressed, and 
the spindle-like arrangement about which the coil is 
formed, make the coil exactly uniform throughout, the 
links being the same distance apart, and of the same 
size. The machine does its work rapidly; but little time 
is consumed in converting the eighty or more feet of rod 
into shape for chain links. The next step in the man- 
ufacture of a chain is the cutting of the links. The 
spiral coil goes from the hands of the first workman to 
another who places it in a long sheet-iron trough, sus- 
pended as high as a man’s head, one end being con- 
siderably lower than the other. One end of the coil is 
then submitted to the operation of the cutting machine, 
which at a single blow strikes off enough of it fora chain 
link. The machine is regular and rapid in its motion. 
The workman has only to hold the iron in position, and 
from two hundred to two hundred and seventy-five links 
are cut every minute. They drop into a spout, and roll 
therefrom into a small cart, which is hauled away when 
full to the welding department. So far all the work has 
been done without the agency of heat, but the chain 
cannot be completed without the agency of fire. The 
final operation is welding the links together. Standing 
beside a furnace in which a hot naturai gas fire is blaz- 
ing, the workman seizes a piece of the white-hot metal 
with his tongs, places it on a die, and putting his foot on 
a treadle causes a spring hammer to descend, giving 
shape to the link. Twoother turns and two more blows 
of the hammer, and the link is completely formed and 
welded together. Another piece is then taken from the 
fire, and the open end deftly slipped around the link 
just formed. It is then operated upon just as the first 
link was; another is added, then another; the chain is 
growing rapidly—so fast, indeed, that two feet or more 
of it has been finished before the red glow has died out 
of the first link welded. Of the small chain, which the 
workman is now making, the welding of three thousand 
links is considered a good day’s work. More can be 
made of a smaller size, and less, of course, of a larger. 
Transformed into Beef—From The Chicago Tribune 
We passed down into the slaughter-houses, saw some 
high stalls and a man with a mallet passing from one to 
another. There was that “ dull sickening thud,” a gate 
was lifted, a steer jerked up by the hind legs and its 
throat cut. Then it was pulled clear up out of sight to 
bleed and be drawn. The next time it appeared the 
hoofs and head had been taken off, ready to skin. At 
least a dozen men waited their turn for an animal to 
come down on the endless chain, hanging still by the 
hind legs. The hide was removed. The next men split 
the backbone, and the two halves were passed on to be 
washed and wiped. After this process the two halves 
swung into a chute and down an inclined plane to the 
cutting-room. Here the first man made a cut between 
the fourth and fifth ribs; another followed with a saw 
and separated the fore from the hind-quarters. The 
hind-quarters went on to the cooling-rooms, to be shipped 
for dressed beef, while the fore-quarters were thrown on 
the cutting-blocks. Passing from one cutter to another, 
every man making a certain cut, the whole piece was 
cut up, stripped of the bones and sent to the curing-rooms 
to be made into corned beef. The assortment is won- 
derful. Every part is utilized. The bones go to the fer- 
tilizer; the shank bones to the factory for making knife- 
handles, etc.; the suet and fat into tallow; the hoofs to 
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a glue factory; kidneys, hearts, etc., are canned into 
minced scallops or sold to local dealers; tongues are 
disposed of in the same way and the oxtails are cooked 
into soup. After curing, the corned beef in large pieces 
is shipped in barrels, the smaller pieces being cooked 
and canned by the packers. The hind quarters of beef, 
after being cooled, are shipped in refrigerator cars to all 
parts of the country. One department contains supplies 
for the local trade, thie best beeves being dressed in halves 
and bought by retail butchers. Down in the basement 
immense engines run night and day, also an ice machine, 
by which any cold temperature is maintained in the 
cooling rooms. Going into these, the thermometer was 
found to stand below freezing point. Hundreds of bar- 
rels of meat lay in the storerooms ready toship. Twelve 
hundred cattle are handled every day and converted 
into marketable form. In the tin shop all the cans are 
made in a dozen sizes and shapes. A pair of shears cut 
out a can at one clip; another cuts and stamps and 
turns the edges of the topand bottom. A third machine 
grasps the strip in its iron embrace and seams it while 
a man feeds the machine and solders the seams. The 
tops and bottoms are fitted on; the round cans fed to 
a revolving soldering machine, which drops them when 
soldered, and the square ones are soldered by hand. 
Scrap tin is cut up into caps by another mechanical ar- 
rangement, and the useless scraps are sold, the tin 
melted off to be used again. After labelling the cans 
are packed in boxes, and the nails driven in with a ma- 
chine that fastens the whole row at one blow. It is all 
machinery—machinery; the use for merely mechanical 
men is dying out constantly, and a new race with intel- 
ligence enough to guide the mechanism of machinery is 
taking their place. One of these days there will be a 
brainy man or woman (why not) who will make a patent 
labeller and varnisher. Then a supercilious, well-dressed 
young woman, who would scorn the position of type- 
writer, will stand and feed a machine that turns out blue 
topped cans with all the wriggling yellow lines put 
straight, and all the constellations of yellow stars. 
An Explosive Industry—From The Industrial Age 

The peach canning industry was once attempted upon 
a large scale in Atlanta, Georgia, several years ago. It 
was during the hot summer that several enterprising 
Northern men combined their efforts and capital to start 
a cannery. A large, two-story building was secured. 
Peaches were purchased in large quantities, and forty 
or fifty girls and boys were engaged to do the work. 
Millions of peaches were sliced and boiled, and then 
packed in tin cans. The cans were roughly made, and 
the final soldering was hastily done by inexperienced 
hands. One hot day, thousands of these cans, all ready 
for shipment, were piled on the sidewalk. They re- 
mained there all day, and the rays of an August sun soon 
turned the peaches into a boiling, fermenting slush. 
The cans swelled up and stood the strain as long as they 
could, and then came the natural result. It was a little 
after midday when the first explosion occurred. A can 
on‘the top of the pile exploded, and a prominent citizen 
fifty yards away found his shirt front covered with the 
blood-red fragments of an Indian peach. The startled 
man gave a yell of horror, and made a break for open 
country. Other explosions followed in rapid succession. 
The young women of the cannery made a daring at- 
tempt to cover the cans with a shelter of boards; but by 
this time the pile had turned into a regular volcano, and 
the girls had to beat a retreat, covered with peaches. 
Their eyes and noses were stopped with peach pulp, and 
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their white dresses were dripping with peach juice. The 
police stood around and gave orders for the instant re- 
moval of the stuff, but their voices were drowned in the 
fusilade of bursting cans. The proprietors of the fac- 
tory, after vainly trying to quiet their riotous merchan- 
dise, fled to avoid arrest. The explosions grew more 
violent, and fragments of peaches were hurled to a great 
distance. Some of the dry-goods houses in the vicinity 
found it necessary to take in their goods, as the shower 
of peach juice was ruining them. Every hour matters 
grew worse. The mighty mass of tin cans seemed to 
squirm and wriggle under the heat. It was not safe to 
get within fifty yards of the pyramid, as it continued to 
shoot off in every direction. At last a hand fire-engine 
made its appearance, and for an hour a steady stream 
of water was directed against the cans. Gradually the 
explosions grew less frequent, and finally they ceased 
entirely. The sidewalks and buildings for a square 
around presented a horrible appearance, dripping with 
peach loblolly, and the atmosphere was thick with a 
heavy, fruity odor. But the citizens in the neighbor- 
hood breathed easier. During the sultry night that fol- 
lowed, many a belated pedestrian was startled by the 
sullen thud of a can shooting off at random, and, if he 
quickened his pace into a run, he cannot be blamed, for 
those were turbulent times. The enterprising canners paid 
off their hands the next day and retired from business. 
The Manufacture of Diamonds—From London Engineering 
We give herewith an abstract of an interesting com- 
munication which C. A. Parsons recently made to the 
Royal Society relative to a number of experiments which 
he has made on carbon at high temperatures and under 
great pressures and in contact with other substances. 
It would appear that he has succeeded in producing 
diamond-dust artificially. The arrangement of the ex- 
periment was as follows: A massive cylindrical steel 
mould of about three inches diameter and six inches high 
was placed under a hydraulic press, the bottom of the 
mould being closed by a spigot and asbestos rubber pack- 
ing, similar to the gas-check in guns, the top closed by 
a plunger similarly packed. In the spigot was a verti- 
cally bored hole into which the bottom end of the car- 
bon rod to be treated fitted; the top end of the carbon rod 
was connected electrically to the mould by a copper cap. 
The block and spigot were perfectly insulated electri- 
cally from the mould by asbestos, and the leading wires 
from the dynamo being connected to the block and mould 
respectively, the current passed along the carbon-rod in 
the interior of the mould. The free space in the mould 
was filled in turn with different hydrocarbons and with 
other materials. Among the liquids acted on were ben- 
zin, paraffin, treacle, chloride and bisulphide of car- 
bon, and the solids included silica, alumina, carbonate 
and oxide of magnesia and alumina. The pressure em- 
ployed ranged from five to thirty tons per square inch. 
An interesting set of experiments was when the mould 
around the rod was filled with a layer of slaked lime 
about a quarter of an inch thick, surmounted by two 
inches of silver sand, followed by a layer of lime of the 
same thickness, and finally by a layer of coke dust. 
The pressures used ranged from five to thirty tons and 
current from 200 to 300 ampéres, the carbon being in 
different experiments from one-quarter inch to five-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter. Under these conditions 
there was obtained on the surface of the carbon rod a 
powder of a gray color, harder than emery, and capable 
of scratching the diamond. The powder thus manu- 
factured is, therefore, very probably the diamond itself. 
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Delicious Little Purple Worms—N. Y. Tribune 

Mr. Keeler, who has lived almost continuously in Cali- 
fornia, but is now visiting this city, has brought with him 
many fine mineralogical specimens. After showing 
these to a Tribune reporter the other day, he handed to 
the latter a small bottle saying, “Do you know what 
those things are?” In the bottle were a dozen or more 
dark colored objects, shrivelled but juicy looking. The 
average length was about one inch and they had the 
appearance of luscious raisins. The reporter said he 
supposed that was what they were. The Californian 
smiled, too, as he said, “No, they are not; they’re 
worms.” Then he went on to say that they were con- 
sidered a great luxury by the Piute Indians. “I call 
them the nut-pine worm, because they feed on the nut- 
pine tree; what the scientific name is I do not know. 
On the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in 
Southern California, between Bodie and Bishop’s Creeks 
is a great stretch of these nut-pine trees. They beara 
small nut extremely rich in oil. So rich are they that 
you don't want to eat many of them. In August the 
ground under the trees begins to be covered with green 
worms, as thick as a man’s finger and from one and a 
half to two and a half inches in length. The worms 
soon grow wings and fly into the trees. The worm, 
which should now be dignified by the name of butterfly, 
does not leave the tree, but soars around among the 
branches extracting the oil from the nuts. In about a 
month the body is full of oil; so full, in fact, that the 
entrails have been forced out. Then the wings fall off. 
It is about this time that the Piutes make their appear- 
ance and camp among the trees. They come in large 
numbers and provided with sacks. The worm having 
lost its wings again, it crawls along the limbs of the tree 
to the trunk and falls to the ground. Incidentally it 
falis into a trap prepared by the Indians. To prevent 
the worms from escaping they dig trenches around the 
roots of the tree, the trenches having concave sides. I 
have known of a bushel of worms being taken from one 
of these trenches. When the crop of worms has been 
harvested, the Indians build fires on flat stones or the 
hard earth. When the bed has become hot, not hot 
enough to roast, the worms are spread upon it and 
dried. They are then placed in sacks and carried to the 
Piute camps. A friend of mine once told me that he 
had one season estimated that fifty tons of these worms 
were gathered and dried.” “ How do the Indians use 
the worms?” “Insoups. The Piutes seem never to 
tire of soup. They have it almost every day. A buck 
is allowed two worms and a squaw one for each dish of 
soup. Sometimes a gallant Indian gives a pretty or 
popular squaw one of his portion. The worms are not 
eaten until the soup has been consumed, they being re- 
served as a final tid-bit. I tasted the worms and found 
them rich and oily like the nut upon which they feed.” 

The Cooking Box—Edward Atkinson—Lend a Hand 

The struggle to support the material life of men and 
women is directed: First—To putting a few bits of 
board, supported by brick, timber, or stone, over our 
heads for shelter. Second—In this, the best-clothed 
country in the world, to converting on an average each 
year sixteen pounds of cotton and ten pounds of wool 
per capita into cloth, carpets, blankets, and other textile 


_ fabrics. An average family of five persons consumes 





annually eighty pounds of cotton, worth eight dollars, 
and five pounds of wool, worth, in the grease, one dollar 
per year. Third—To securing our food and preparing 
it, the proportion varying in some measure with the sec- 
tion of the country and the climate. An average work- 
ingman at moderate work must have one-quarter of a 
pound of nitrogeneous food or protein, one-eighth of a 
pound of fat, and one and a quarter pounds of starch 
every day, combined with water, making three and a half 
to four pounds a day. Those who do the hardest work 
require more fat and protein and less starch. When 
computed by the day the requisite amount of food seems 
small; three to five pounds of solid and liquid food to 
an average workingman: by the year, however, accord- 
ing to our extravagant mode of using food, so much of 
which is wasted, each adult needs to have prepared for 
him 200 to 300 pounds of meat, about 200 pounds of 
flour, making 280 pounds of bread, 50 to 100 pounds of 
milk, 50 to 100 pounds of butter, 50 to 100 pounds of 
sugar, 600 to 7oo pounds of vegetables, 100 pounds 
of salt, pepper, cheese, fruit, spices, and sundries, mak- 
ing from 1,500 to 1,700 pounds in all. In many cases, 
in the families of the well to do, a ton of food is con- 
verted to use or to waste, as the case may be, in each 
year for each person. The flour, meat, and butter may 
be brought one or two thousand miles at the price of a 
day’s wages of a workingman. In the past few years all 
the utilitarian sciences have been wonderfully developed, 
and scientific methods have been applied in almost all 
arts relating to the production and distribution of ma- 
terials; but there is one art, perhaps the most important 
of all in its relation to the material, moral, and intellec- 
tual welfare of the community, to which little or no sci- 
ence has as yet been applied. This fundamental science 
to which I refer is the science of applying heat to the 
materials which we eat, commionly called cooking. I 
think that you will all concur with me in this statement 
when I set before you the facts which are capable of 
illustration. In any family in which two kerosene lamps, 
each having a circular wick of one and a quarter to one 
and a half inches diameter, are burned for the purpose 
of lighting the household four hours, a sufficient amount 
of heat is wasted to cook fifty to sixty pounds of bread, 
meat, and vegetable food, with the expenditure of one 
quart to three pints of kerosene oil, costing by the bar- 
rel, for the best quality, two and a half cents per quart. 
Sixty pounds of cooked food would be sufficient for the 
support of fifteen adult working people. In an oven 
which is made of wood pulp one inch in thickness, I can 
prepare four charges of food in eight hours; two charges 
of ten pounds each of bread, two charges of fifteen 
pounds each of fish, meat, vegetables, and puddings. 
By its use a family of five persons can do everything but 
fry; they can stew, simmer, bake, and roast in this oven, 
and can readily prepare twenty pounds of food a day, 
with a consumption of oil not exceeding two cents’ 
worth. I have placed in this oven three and one-half 
pounds of round steak, with one-half pound of suet, two 
pounds of corned beef, two pounds of salt codfish, one- 
half pound salt pork, three pounds of veal, one pound 
of ham, two pounds of potatoes, one-half pound of beets, 
one-half pound of carrots, one pound of cornmeal, one 
pound of oatmeal, and one and a half pounds of milk, 
making nineteen pounds in all, combined in six differ- 
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en‘ dishes, the total cost being $2.10. These are all 
dishes which require long, slow cooking, and they have 
been subjected to the heat of the lamp for four hours. 
The corresponding starchy food which should be added 
to this ration of meat and other articles would be 16 to 
20 pounds of bread, 16 to 20 pounds of potatoes, and a 
few condiments. The whole cost of 60 pounds in this 
combination, which could be cooked on the same day 
in this oven, with one quart of oil costing two and one- 
half cents, would b2 $3.20, making sixteen full rations at 
twenty cents each for an average workingman, or twenty 
average rations for a working woman not engaged in 
arduous or mechanical labor. In another oven of a lit- 
tle different construction I have prepared some rather 
fine cooking. The contents are four pounds of the best 
sirloin and tenderloin steak, cut very thick, without bone 
or flank, prepared with mushrooms; three pounds of 
halibut @ Ja créme; eight quail; a dish of macaroni; a 
dish of stewed celery; a dish of salsify, or oyster plant. 
There is hardly room for the right proportion of pota- 
toes with these six dishes, and I have decided that the 
family oven for a family of eight persons should be two 
inches longer, in order to make room for the additional 
quantity of vegetable food called for with this quantity 
of fish and meat. A good deal more could be put in if 
tin pans were used instead of vegetable dishes, but I 
think that fine cooking is better Cone in porcelain or in 
china than in metal. Now, when we consider the na- 
ture—I may say the infernal nature—of the common 
cooking range or stove or frying pan, as commonly used, 
especially infernal in summer in the small houses and 
dwelling places of the working people, I think that you 
will be prepared to admit that there has as yet been no 
practical science in applying heat to cooking food. 
There has been a great deal of art and some science 
applied to the preparation of food to be cooked, but this 
is a separate matter. Now, when we bear in mind that 
the price paid for the materials of food by ninety per 
cent of the people of this country takes up one-half of 
the income of the family or more, I think that you will 
again concur with me that there is no new science which 
could be presented of greater importance than te science 
in which I propose now to make a crude beginning. 
* * * * * * 

While the ordinary cookery book is deficient in any 
scientific instruction, yet there is one noted cookery book 
which contains a famous receipt. Mrs. Glass, in her cele- 
brated receipt for cooking a hare, says, “ You must first 
catch your hare.” In my instructions for cooking I lay 
down the rule, “ You must first catch your heat, and then 
keep it where it will do the work in the right way.” My 
first hint how to do this was Cerived from a description 
of the Norwegian Cooking Box; I had never seen one. 
The Norwegian cooking apparatus consists of a box of 
wood lined with hair felt or fur, and then with metal. A 
smaller box made of metal, adapted to receive the food, 
fits loosely in this outer case. The space around this 
inner box is filled with boiling water, and the heat, being 
kept in by the non-conducting outer wall, does its work 
upon the food, of course at somewhat below the boiling 
point. This proves at once to you that there is no 
necessary connection between the boiling point, which 
at our sea level is 212° Fahrenheit, and the degree of 
heat necessary to do the cooking of our food. This fact 
was discovered by accident even, by Count Rumford, 
who had thought that the way to boil meat is to boil it, 
when, in fact, the way to spoil meat is to boil it. A leg 
of mutton was accidentally left by him in a drying room 
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used for other purposes, and exposed to a heat of from 
about 140° to 180° as I remember the statement; in the 
morning, to Count Rumford’s surprise, instead of being 
dried up, it was nutritously cooked and of full flavor. In 
order to convert the Norwegian Cooking Box into a 
constant cooker, all that was necessary for me to do was 
to add a circulatory apparatus similar to the one with 
which your bath boilers are heated. Into it a working- 
man may put the materials for a hearty breakfast, light 
the lamp, go to bed, and on getting up find his break- 
fast ready; but with that apparatus I could only simmer 
and stew, and the American people will not be satisfied 
with stews. Onsome of the reports of the lectures which 
I gave to the workingmen, when put on file in the pub- 
lic libraries, curious comments have been made. For 
instance: “We don’t want your pigwash,” “We won’t 
have bone soup; we want sirloin,” etc. I have there- 
fore substituted a column of heated air for the column 
of heated water in this oven, in which you can not only 
simmer and stew, but also roast and bake. There is, 
as you will observe, no direct communication between 
the lamp, or source of heat, and the inside of the inner 
oven, in which the food is placed; therefore if the lamp 
smokes or gives off fumes of kerosene oil, for want of 
being rightly trimmed, the food is not tainted. I have 
made no attempt to promote the general introduction of 
this apparatus until it should be completely perfected 
and reijuced in cost. My first experimental ovens were 
wholly made of metal, filled with non-conducting mate- 
rial, and were costly. We have used this apparatus in 
my own family for more than one year, and have done, 
at least nine-tenths of our cooking with it. We have 
been obliged to light the range to warm the kitchen, and, 
it being lighted, some of the breakfast cooking has been 
done on it. I also light my household with kerosene 
oil, as I detest gas light. Our family consists of fron 
ten to twelve persons; I buy the best oil by the barrel, 
and it costs me ten cents a gallon. My bill for lighting 
and cooking for the year has been thirty dollars. A 
lunch has been established for the employees in my own 
office, as well as for myself. About twenty persons are 
served with a substantial midday meal every day; since 
we b gan a little over four thousand meals have been 
served. We are obliged to buy our oil in small parcels, 
at retail prices, therefore the cost of fuel has been seven- 
tenths of a cent per meal; at wholesale it would have 
been one-half a ce t. The plan works to the great ben- 
efit of the employees, whose midday lunch or dinner 
costs them eighteen to twenty cents each for food and 
fuel. Astonishing as these facts are in regard to the 
economy of fuel, I am of the opinion that this is purely 
a secondary matter. Economy of food is of the first 
importance, coupled with the saving of work on the part 
of the cook. I have proved, I think conclusively, that 
the operation of heating a room, or of heating water for 
circulation through the house, is absolutely inconsistent 
with the true methods of cooking. Heat cannot be 
properly regulated for cooking when applied to other 
purposes. If I were to build again, I should make ar- 
rangements for heating the water from the furnace, with 
a small heater set alongside the furnace for summer use, 
and in place of the range in the kitchen I would puta 
small heater, like a flat-iron heater, with a place to boil 
water on the top. One of my friends has built and fur- 
nished a house in this way and is quite enthusiastic over 
it. I might add a grill, which is very useful in any 
household, but my main dependence for cooking would 
be upon the lamp, or Aladdin oven. 
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* a * * * * 

In the development of the science of cooking I think 
it will appear that there is a true degree of heat by which 
flavors are developed or actually created; for instance, 
if we grind green coffee we get no good result and no 
true flavor; if we roast it too much we destroy the flavor 
and get an acrid and impalatable residuum. If we ap- 
ply the exact degree of heat to roasting the berry we de- 
velop the flavor and other qualities which are desired. I 
have lately observed that the same rule seems to apply 
in the application of heat to meat, fish, vegetables, and 
meal, especially cornmeal. If not cooked enough, meat 
will be sapid and flavorless; if cooked too much, flavor- 
less and soggy; if cooked at the exact point, the finest 
flavors are developed, especially in fish and fruit. The 
advantages which are beginning to be apparent in these 
ovens are as follows: First—In respect to bread. 
Bread baked twice the usual time at 300° to 350° Fah- 
renheit does not quickly become covered with a hard 
crust, as in the commonstove. This crust when formed 
is a non-conductor, being like wood, carbonaceous in 
character; this crust prevents the penetration of heat, 
so that the interior of the loaf is not cooked. It is also 
said that in such case the yeast plant is not killed and 
may go on fermenting, or else the bread moulds quickly 
or dries up. In bread baked in my oven the heat pene- 
trates to the very centre; it may be eaten fresh with 
impunity, and can be kept sweet for many days. It may 
even be over-baked with good results. In some of the 
over-baked loaves, especially those which are three or 
four days old, there is a crust-like flavor throughout, 
probably due to the partial conversion of the starch into 
dextrin. I have kept bread of this kind in good con- 
dition for eight days. Secondly—In respect to meat. 
It begins to be apparent that the right method of cook- 
ing meat is to keep it at such a degree of heat as will 
cook it without dissociating or cracking the animal fats 
or converting the juices into volatile vapor. Cooked in 
this way tough meat becomes tender. I also find that 
in proportion to the freedom from the smell of cooking 
is the flavor retained. I am informed by physicians 
that when animal fats are cooked in this way the fats of 
the meat remain nutritious and digestible, whereas, if 
the fats are exposed to a high degree of heat, so that the 
volatile parts are cracked or dissociated, the remainder 
of the fat becomes acrid and indigestible. It is posible 
that we may impute the prevailing dyspepsia of the day 
to the highly heated ovens of the range or stove in their 
effect on fats, as well as to the frying pan. There is 
one point which requires a little skill: It is difficult to 
brown meats or poultry so as to give as good an appear- 
ance as is desirable. We have succeeded fairly well in 
imparting a brown appearance and appetizing look to 
many of our dishes by the skilful use of powdered 
crackers and butter, which brown more readily than the 
fat of the meat itself. But, in order to give a fine 
zesthetic effect to a bird or a joint, all that is necessary 
to be done is to have a larger lamp, or such as I calla 
Jumbo lamp, whose wick is nine inches in circumfer- 
ence, and which is of 160 candle power, for final use. 
A short and careful application of this lamp for ten or 
fifteen minutes does the work of browning extremely 
well. I have taught three cooks of average capacity 
how to use these ovens, each in a single lesson, and they 
have never served a meal in which any part was spoiled. 
Occasionally some kind of vegetable (vegetables requir- 
ing a higher degree of heat than meat), with which we 
were not perfectly familiar, has been served underdone. 
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Sometimes a big joint of meat has not been kept in the 
oven quite long enough. We have been obliged to ex- 
periment with each oven; each has a different normal, 
so to speak; but we have cooked to perfection, in com- 
p3rison with any other method, sirloins of beef weighing 
twenty-four pounds, turkeys and geese weighing eigh- 
teen pounds each, a whole saddle of venison, which 
weighed, untrimmed, twenty-five pounds, and also single 
pounds of meat and small birds; all weights and kinds 
have been put to the test. Parts of the meat, like the 
flank of the sirloin, which are spoiled when roasted with 
the joint, we cut off and simmer in the cooker, and 
afterward convert into the most appetizing dishes in the 
oven. Again, meat which has not been subjected to a 
high degree of heat makes a better hash or mince, and 
has no unpleasant tang. It would be difficult to distin- 
guish between two turkeys, one reheated and the other 
freshly cooked. I attribute this to the fact that the fats 
are not dissoci:ted by the low temperature, and there is 
no flavor of grease rendered. This is all I yet know 
about this somewhat crude invention crudely used; the 
whole field of this new science remains to be explored. 
I have had experiments conducted by Miss Marion Tal- 
bot at the Institute of Technology, by which I have, at 
least, partly proved that all my theories are well grounded. 
The quantity of each dish prepared was sufficient to sup- 
ply from three to six persons. The varieties of food 
treated were bread, baked potatoes, baked apples, beef- 
steak, macaroni, rice pudding, roast chicken, mutton 
chops, apple tapioca, escalloped potatces, baked custard, 
baked haddock, roast beef, bread pudding, ham, ginger- 
bread, mince pies, rolls, chowder, corn bread, apple- 
dumpling, with foam sauce, braked halibut, grouse, and 
citron cake. Reference is made in Miss Talbot’s report 
to the particularly fine flavor of corn bread and fish. 
Escalloped potatoes were successfully made from raw 
potatoes cooked slowly in milk. The cracking point of 
the animal fats was not reached except in the small oven, 
and a little difficulty in the browning is referred to. In 
conclusion Miss Talbot says: “The economy, cleanli- 
ness, and simplicity of the ovens have been amply dem- 
onstrated.” In order to maintain my reputation as a 
man of figures, I will repeat again the sum which might 
be saved to the people of the United States. The 
average expense of a workingman in full work is twenty- 
five cents per day for materials of food, the measure of 
waste at a moderate computation is twenty per cent, or 
five cents per day. This includes the waste of rich and 
poor alike; of the first-class hotel and of the factory 
boarding house. The consuming power of the United 
States at the present time is that of over 52,000,000 
adults, counting two children of ten or under as one 
adult, and my objective point is to save five cents a day 
ON 52,000,000, or annually about $1,000,000,000. 
Clay as a Steady Diet—Correspondence N. Y. Times 

“Those people are clay eaters.” The people referred 
to were a group of men and women of various ages who 
had gathered at a country store in Winston County, Ala., 
to barter a few eggs and chickens for coffee and tobacco. 
They were poorly clad, men and women were bare- 
footed, and three children in the party were also bare- 
headed. Their faces were pale and haggard and in 
their eyes was a dull, hopeless look, showing that they 
were not only densely ignorant, but were without ambi- 
tion to better their condition in any way. The store- 
keeper, after attending to the wants of these strange 
customers, informed the writer that they belonged to 
the poorest class of mountaineers who inhabited that 
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section, and that white clay was a part of their regular 
diet. Winston County is in the northwestern part of 
Alabama and is the most sparsely populated and poorest 
county in the State. Until a few years ago the entire 
county paid into the State Treasury less than $1,000 per 
year in taxes. Until three years ago it was thirty-two 
miles from the nearest railroad and the County Court 
House was sixty miles from a railroad station. Churches 
and schoolhouses were few and far between, and the 
time was, not very long ago, when there were only four 
Post Offices in the entire county. The writer spent sev- 
eral days in the county recently and visited the homes 
of a number of these poor people who eat clay as part 
of their daily food. They live in small log cabins of the 
rudest kind and eke out a miserable existence by farm- 
ing, hunting, and fishing. Their farms, or patches, as 
they call them, are small clearings around their cabins 
and are never more than a few acres in extent. Their 
crops consist of corn, peas, and potatoes, and a few who 
are fortunate enough to own a horse attempt to raise a 
little cotton. The land is very poor, and as the crops 
receive little work the yield is always very poor. A few 
hogs are raised, but the majority depend on the country 
stores for the few pounds of meat they eat during the 
year. In almost every cave and on every little brook 
among the hills is a moonshine still, and the little crop 
of corn gathered by the clay-eater is sold to the owner 
of the still or converted into mountain dew on shares. 
They are too far from a market to seli their corn for 
money, but they can carry a keg of corn whiskey to some 
of the larger settlements a few miles away and obtain a 
few dollars in money, some tobacco, and coffee for it. 
Men, women, and children are slaves to the tobacco 
habit. The women chew and smoke and most of them 
also use snuff when they can obtain it. The interior of 
the cabin of a clay eater is rude in the extreme. The 
cabin is usually built of small pine logs from which the 
bark is sometimes removed. There are no windows and 
usually only one door. In winter the cracks between 
the logs are filled with clay or rags and sometimes boards 
are nailed over them on the outside. In summer these 
cracks are opened in order to allow plenty of fresh air 
to enter. There are no pictures on the walls, no orna- 
ments of any kind, and often no furniture worthy of the 
name. If there a-e bedsteads they are of the crudest 
kind, made by the head of the family with no other tools 
than a saw and axe. Usually the cabin is too small for 
bedsteads if the family is large, and they sleep on quilts 
and mattresses spread on the floor. The entire family, 
often ten or more persons, eat and sleep in one small 
room. The cooking is done in the one fireplace, the 
utensils consisting of a frying pan, a kettle, an oven, and 
possibly a few pots. Cooking stoves, sewing machines, 
and all modern conveniences are unknown. Many of 
these people will not believe that such things really exist. 
A few circus posters may adorn the walls and you may 
find a patent medicine almanac, but books and news- 
papers are unknown. None of the family can read. 
Their parents before them could not read; their children 
are growing up equally ignorant, and the majority of 
them do not believe in book learning. If the head of 
the family belongs to the church he probably keeps a 
cheap Bible in the house, but they never hear it read 
except when some travelling minister comes along and 
stops for dinner or perhaps stays all night. 
eaten by these people is found along the banks of the 
small mountain streams in inexhaustible quantities. It 
is of a dirty white color usually; sometimes a pale yellow. 
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It has a peculiarly oily appearance, and this oil keeps it 
from sticking to the hands or mouth. When dry it does 
not crumble and a few drops of water will easily soften 
it until it can be rolled into any shape desired. It is 
almost without taste, but must possess some nourish- 
ment, as these people declare they can subsist upon it 
for days. They place a small piece in the mouth and 
hold it there until it gradually dissolves and is swallowed 
in small quantities at a time. The quantity eaten at 
one time varies from a lump as large as a pea for the 
child or beginner to a lump as large as a hen’s egg for 
those who have eaten it for years. “ Howdid you learn 
to eat clay?” I asked of a man whose face was almost 
the color of the stuff he was eating. “Dunno,” he an- 
swered; “I seen pap and t’others eatin’ it, an’ I got at 
it.” “ Does the habit grow until you acquire a taste for 
the stuff?” “Huh?” “Can you quit eating clay?” 
“Dunno; never tried.” “ Has the stuff a pleasant taste?” 
“If ’twan’t good I wouldn’t be eatin’ it,” and the native 
drew a second lump from his pocket and began to eat 
it with relish. The only bad effect of clay eating seems 
to be the peculiar appearance it gives the skin of those 
who become addicted to the habit. The skin turns 
pale, so pale, in fact, as to give the face the pallor of 
death, and then later on it turns a peculiar pale yellow, 
a color closely resembling some of the clayeaten. Chil- 
dren who become addicted to the habit grow old, at least 
in appearance, prematurely, and their faces lose forever 
the bright glow of youth and health. There is little 
sickness among the clay eaters, and they live as long as 
the average of mankind, proving the habit is not fatal. 
Oatmeal as Food—-Dr. J. W. Smith—Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Oatmeal has recently received some adverse criticisms. 
This is not surprising, as no food article is just the thing 
in every case or at all times. Our daily experiences 
convince us of such truth, by likes and dislikes for very 
common and the most wholesome foods. It is natural 
and best to have some variation of the diet. One thing 
may be just adapted to the state of the individual— 
bodily and mentally—at one time and not at some other; 
while with another person it may never agree. The so- 
called “eternal fitness of things” needs to be carefully 
studied before deciding on important questions too 
hastily. Without entering into lengthy uninteresting 
details, chemistry, physiology, and experience, all prove 
oatmeal one of the most valuable cereal foods for pro- 
ducing good muscles and clear heads. Why, then, is it 
frequently found to disagree? It is easily answered. By 
being used almost exclusively as mush it is swallowed 
so easily that it is not properly mixed with the saliva— 
the first step for digestion. When there is little or no 
saliva, as in some diseases, there is also a very weak or 
no digestion. A good authority says, “No saliva, no 
digestion.” If any soft food, mush or toast, etc., is swal- 
lowed too rapidly, or any food is washed down with tea, 
coffee, milk, wine, or water, some degree of indigestion 
is thereby produced, sooner or later, as often shown by 
a sense of fulness, discomfort, belching, and other dis- 
turbances. If there is a lack of saliva, or that of proper 
quality, it is often best to eat some hard kind of bread, 
as the thin, hard, Scotch oatmeal bread, bread crusts, 
rusks, etc., when the teeth admit of it, and very slowly, 
to thus naturally increase the amount and quality of 
saliva. Such a course is often a better and a safer cor- 
rective than all the drugs in the country. Good health 
can usually be secured by correct living. The best phy- 
sicians are those who recognize this fact, and try to teach 
it to such patients as are wise enough to employ them. 
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CONCERNING CELEBRITIES-AT HOME AND ABROAD 





Tenderness of Mr. Corliss—Boston Transcript 

Mr. Corliss, the great engineer, not very long before 
his death had occasion to build an addition to his man- 
ufactory—a big “ L”’ for additional machinery. To pre- 
pare the foundation for this L, it was necessary to re- 
move a ledge of rock by blasting. The men to do the 
work on the addition had been employed and put on the 
pay-roll; the materials had been purchased and brought 
to the building, and the work of blasting had begun. 
The next morning Mr. Corliss passed by the place where 
work was proceeding, when the foreman in charge, 
knowing his interest in pretty things, called him. 

“See here, Mr. Corliss,” said he, “here is a bird’s 
nest that we’ve found, and that’s got to go.” 

He showed the manufacturer a robin sitting upon a 
nest that had been built fast and snug in a crevice of 
the rock, among some bushes that grew there. The bird 
flew off her nest as the men came near, and showed five 
blue eggs that looked as if they had just been laid 

“Can we move that nest somewhere else?” asked 
the tender-hearted Mr. Corliss. 

“T’m afraid not, sir. We'd tear it to pieces getting it 
out, and it isn’t at all likely that you could get the bird 
to go sitting again anywhere else. We've got to go on, 
sO we may as well rip it out and throw the eggs away.” 

“No,” said Corliss. ‘‘ Wewon’t disturb her. Let her 
bring her brood out right there.” 

“ But we'll have to stop work on the building!” 

“ Let us stop it, then.” 

And so orders were given that operations on the addi- 
tion should be suspended. They were suspended, and 
the hands stood still, drawing their pay for doing noth- 
ing, or next to nothing, while the robin sat on her nest 
with an air of great consequence and zealous attention 
to business, and her food brought her by her mate, and 
at last hatched her brood. And then there were three 
weeks more to go by, at the least, before the young ones 
could fly. Corliss visited the nest frequently, not with 
any uneasiness or impatience to have the robin and the 
young ones out of the way, but with a genuine interest 
in their growth. The old birds had all the time they 
wanted; and when at last they had sternly helped the 
clumsy, reluctant youngsters over the edge of the nest, 
orders were given to resume the building operations. 
London's Famous Preacher—F. Coates—Mail and Express 

A tall, thin, broad-shouldered man is picking his way 
through the crowd that is passing to and fro on West- 
minster Bridge. He is as soldierly like as one of her 
Majesty’s red-coated foot-guards who are on duty at the 
Abbey below. In form he resembles Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field. In face he reminds one of Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew. He strides along nimbly, and from his closely 
buttoned coat it is quickly seen that he is a minister of 
the Gospel. He swings along until he comes within 
sight of Christ Church. It is Sunday night. The bells 
are pealing out merrily, and, after glancing at his watch 
and then toward the west, where the sun is slowly set- 
ting, he starts into the vestry of the big, grimy-looking 
building. A score or more of persons recognize him 
and extend their hands. It is Newman Hall, London’s 
famous pulpit orator, and Christ Church is one of the 
best known in the big city. Sunday evening church ser- 
vice in London begins at 6.30. An usher at the door 
stands ready to show visitors to seats. The church is 


already well filled. The organist is playing a delightful 
interlude. The men and women who compose the choir 
are in their places. A quartet of boys, with hymn-book 
in hand, have a front seat. From the light streaming 
through the stained-glass windows and the flicker of the 
half-turned-on gas jets one gets an interior view of a 
solidly built church. The seats are comfortable and the 
aisles spacious. A dozen stone columns support a gal- 
lery running from one end of the church to the other. 
The pulpit is adjoining the organ, and high up, so all 
may see the preacher. It is of carved marble, massive 
and handsome. A door opens, and the white-robed fig- 
ure of the preacher appears. He is followed by an 
assistant. ‘The evening lessons are read, the boy quar- 
tet sings, and then the prayers begin.. While another 
hymn is being sung the preacher walks hurriedly back 
to hisroom. Inamoment he reappears, this time robed 
in black. He strides grandly across to the pulpit, nim- 
bly walks up the stairs and falls on his knees, while one 
hand clasps the pulpit rail, and the other is placed rest- 
lessly on his head. The singing ceases. The tones of 
the organ die away. Every eye is on the preacher. 
Slowly he begins to pray. His hands move nervously. 
His sentences are slowly uttered. He stops for a mo- 
ment and removes the hand from his head. His face is 
cut as clean as acameo. Short gray whiskers adorn his 
cheeks. His upper lip and chin are cleanly shaved. 
His eyebrows are bushy and his forehead high. The 
silence lasts only for a moment. The gas is suddenly 
turned on full force. The preacher half rises and con- 
tinues his prayer. Now his voice sounds like a babbling 
brook. Then comes a Niagara of words and a fervid 
amen, in which the congregation joins. Another hymn, 
“ Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious!”” The preacher 
begins promptly with the choir. Those near can hear 
his shrill falsetto voice as he distinctly enunciates every 
word. After this he begins his sermon. Not a seat in 
the vast church is vacant. The speaker repeats his text 
twice, in a clear, ringing voice. His discourse is a plea 
for faith. A simple, touching, eloquent address, made 
doubly interesting, for the preacher is an orator and a 
master of gesticulation and dramatic style. In America 
he might be called theatric, perhaps. Not a word is 
lost on the audience from the beginning until the final 
amen. He uses his arms and hands freely. Sometimes 
pounds his desk. Again throws back his shoulders, and 
with upturned face pleads for mercy for the sinful. 
Then when he has something forcible to say he leans 
over the rail and shakes his long, thin finger at his audi- 
tors. Again, in an agony of doubt he sinks on his knees, 
covers his face with his hands, and remains for a mo- 
ment in silent prayer. He sobs, and here and there in 
the audience women wipe the tears from their eyes. 
When it is all over he announces that an open-air meet- 
ing will be held in front of the church at the close of the 
sermon. Those who wait find a couple of hundred men 
and women in the Westminster road. In the midst of 
them rises the gaunt form of Newman Hall. His face 
is still turned heavenward, and his shrill falsetto voice is 
high above all singing “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

John Gilbert's Memory—Taverner—The Boston Post 

I have heard an anecdote of John Gilbert which illus- 
trates alike his own powers of memory and the character- 
istics of an old-time Washington-street dealer in dry 
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goods on a very limited scale. Mr. Gilbert had a coat 
in which he intended to enact a certain part; it was a 
suitable garment for this purpose, with the exception, as 
a friend suggested, of the buttons, which were of cloth, 
of the same color. The friend’s suggestion, with which 
Mr. Gilbert agreed, was that a button of a brighter hue 
should be used, and of a different material. The come- 
dian then remembered that some twenty years before he 
had seen a button of this kind in the shop of Mr. Quincy 
Tufts, that quaint, old-fashioned dealer who was never 
known to be out of any article which had ever been in his 
stock. So Mr. Gilbert went to Mr. Tufts’s shop—and 
a queer little place it was, as every old-time Bostonian 
knows—and instead of asking his friend, the proprietor, 
for what he wanted, trusted to his memory to locate it. 
Putting his hand on an upper shelf in the bandbox of a 
shop, he took from under a pile of cloths a package 
which actually contained the very buttons he was in 
want of. There they had lain for year upon year await- 
ing some possible purchaser, and perhaps if John Gilbert 
had not sought them they would have remained there till 
the shop vanished, with its owner, from the sight of man. 
A Last Interview with Emerson—Boston Advertiser 

I told Miss Alcott that I regretted my inability to 
meet Mr. Emerson. “He sees scarcely any one now,” 
she replied; “ but let us walk to the house, and, perhaps, 
you can catch a glimpse of him, even if you cannot 
speak to him.” We shortly reached Mr. Emerson’s 
house. Miss Emerson greeted us at the door, and wel- 
comed me with true New England hospitality as I was 
introduced to her by Miss Alcott as her “ young friend.” 

Miss Emerson took us into the comfortable little 
parlor, and I felt as if I had been conducted in a room 
filled with the associations of the choicest spirits of 
American letters. After a brief conversation Miss Alcott 
told Miss Emerson of my desire to meet her father. 

“He meets no one,” she said, turning to me; “but I 
will go and see him.” She had gone but a moment, 
when Miss Alcott also excused herself, saying: “ You 
shall see Mr. Emerson if it is at all possible.” 

A few minutes passed, and the ladies returned. Miss 
Alcott had a smile upon her face, and I knew she had 
succeeded for an audience. “ Your wish is to be real- 
ized,” she said simply, and beckoning me, I followed my 
interesting guide. Through two rooms we went, when I 
found myself in Emerson’s library. 

There, at his desk; his face turned toward the fire as 
in deep meditation, sat the man whom I had so many 
times fondly hoped to meet. I was again introduced by 
Miss Alcott. Emerson rose with a quiet dignity in his 
manner, extended his hand. Motioning me to a chair, 
I sat down, and was about to begin a conversation, when 
he rose, walked to the window, and stood silently look- 
ing out.as if no one was in the room. I looked at Miss 
Alcott, who put her finger to her mouth indicating that 
I was to be silent. Not a word was spoken for an un- 
comfortably long time. Presently he left the window, 
resumed his chair, looking intently at the fire, still ignor- 
ing the presence of either of us. 

“Have you read this new work of Ruskin’s yet?” 
broke upon the stillness as Miss Alcott asked the ques- 
tion of Emerson. 

Slowly the great master of English turned in his chair, 
and asked with great deliberation: 

“Did you speak to me, madam?” 

I was dumbfounded, and in an instant I realized the 
reason of his seclusion from the world. He did not 
know his friends, not even Louisa Alcott! The sense of 
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recognition had left him! After a moment I inquired 
of Emerson if he would write his name in my album. 

“My name?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I should esteem it highly.” 

“Write it on that piece of paper, I will copy it.” 

Taking the paper, I wrote on it, “ Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Concord, November 22, 1881.” Carefully scrutin- 
izing what I had written, he took my album and copied 
the words, letter by letter. So far had the great intel- 
lect left its owner that he could not recall his own name, 
and not even could he correctly spell the name of the 
town which he so closely associated with his fame and 
work, for in my book still appears the signature with the 
word underneath, “Conocord,” in a trembling hand. 

Modjeska and her Portrait—The Providence Press 

Altogether a curious woman is Modjeska. You know 
all about her as an actress, no doubt, and probably ad- 
mire her. In social intercourse she is remarkable for 
culture and intellect; and she also possesses that self- 
complacent estimate of her own abilities without which, 
I suppose, no actress could attain much success. I met 
her, a few days ago, in the studio of Frank Fowler, an 
artist, who had invited a company to see a portrait which 
he had painted of her. If a lady in private life had thus 
put her real face under inspection alongside of a picture 
of it, she would be open to the charge of immodesty; 
but Modjeska is accustomed to publicity. 

“ The work isn’t a likeness at all,” remarked somebody, 
gazing at the original and then at the painting. 

“ Zat ees true, see! zare ees noting similar. Look at 
us both. We are not efen seesters.” 

“ But look at us now.” 

She took a place close by the picture, struck the at- 
titude in which it represented her, and, behold, the faces 
were one in likeness. She had readily put her features. 
into exactly the combination shown on the canvas. 
Subsequently, I saw her give an odd exhibition of an 
album full of her photographs. There were over twenty 
radically different views of her face, ranging from grave 
to gay. She made herself like each of them at will. 

Bright and Gladstone—From The Jewish Messenger 

When Holl, the painter, was painting the portrait of 
Mr. Bright, he incidentally mentioned that he was about 
to perform the same operation for Mr. Gladstone. “It 
must be a very painful thing for you, Mr. Bright,” he 
hazarded, “that after all these years you should have 
found cause to sever your connection.” “Indeed it 
is,” responded Mr. Bright, with a sigh; “to think that 
after we have trodden the same path together, shoulder 
to shoulder and hand in hand, we should be forced apart 
in the evening of our lives! And by what? By a bogey 
that has risen up within him and is beckoning him away 
from duty and sense—by a Frankenstein. Do you 
know, Mr. Holl, I seriously fear that my dear old friend’s 
mind has really become radically undermined?” When 
he was at Hawarden painting Mr. Gladstone, the sub- 
ject of the artist’s portrait of Mr. Bright cropped up. 
“Ah!” said Mr. Gladstone, with much interest, “and how 
did you find him?” “Fairly well, and he spoke very 
affectionately of you, Mr. Gladstone.” “Did he in- 
deed?” replied the sitter, sorrowfully; “did he indeed? 
That was a cruel blow. That after a lifetime of mutual 
esteem and of good work undertaken and carried through 
together we should be divided on so clear a question. 
Tell me, Mr. Holl” —here his mouth twitched — “tell 
me, did you notice anything in the manner of my old 
friend when you saw him which would lead you to believe 
that his reason was becoming in any way unhinged?” 
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An August Sunrise— Thomas Gold Appleton 
Ah! see upon the dim horizon’s margent 
A pearly glow, 
Where, fused with night, a kindling faint and argent 
Soars from below. 


It quickens, widens, and ascending ever, 
Sends javelins on; 

And plants on ebon mount and dusky river 
Its gonfalon. 


In August—John Greenleaf Whittier 
Along the roadside like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod, 
And the red pennons of the cardinal flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind, 
Wing-weary with its long flight from the south, 
Unfelt ; yet, closely scanned, yon maple leaf 
With faintest motion, as one stirs in dreams, 
Confesses it. The locust by the wall 
Stabs the noon-silence with its sharp alarm. 

A single hay cart down the dusty road 

Creaks slowly, with its driver fast asleep 

On the load’s top. Against the neighboring hill, 
Huddled along the stone wall’s shady side, 

The sheep show white, as if a snow-drift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 

A drowsy smell of flowers—gray heliotrope, 
And white sweet clover, and shy mignonette— 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 

To the pervading symphony of peace. 


Midsummer Eve—Mrs. L. G. Mc Vean—S. S. Times 
Like lakes of gold, among the darker green, 
The gleaming wheat-fields lay ; 
And silver waves of wind-swept oats between 
Cast up a brighter spray. 
Across the level meadows, reaped and bare, 
The pink-flushed sorrel grew ; 
And from the fragrant clover-fields the air 
Blew warm, and moist with dew. 


The stately elms against the sapphire dome 
Their graceful arches cast ; 

And flocks of fleet-winged swallows, flying home, 
Like silent shadows passed. 


The fireflies flickered in the waving wheat 
Like tangled skeins of light ; 

And all the land lay hushed in silence sweet, 
Soothed by the summer night. 


The pale young moon adown the rosy west 
Her slender crescent swung ; 

In the dark wood, a bird, beside its nest, 
Like Love imprisoned sung. 


Late August— William Dean Howells—Poems 
All the long August afternoon, 
The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune, 
As if it dreamed of June 
And whispered in its dream. 
The thistles show beyond the brook 
Dust on their down and bloom, 
And out of many a weed-grown nook 
The aster-flowers look 
With eyes of tender gloom. 


The silent orchard aisles are sweet 
With smell of ripening fruit, 
Through the sear grass, in shy retreat, 
Flutter, at coming feet, 
The robins strange and mute. 


There is no wind to stir the leaves, 
The harsh leaves overhead ; 
Only the querulous cricket grieves, 
And shrilling locust weaves 
A song of summer dead. 


An English August Noon—Richard Hengist Horne 
There was a slumbrous silence in the air, 
By noontide’s sultry murmurs from without 
Made more oblivious. Not a pipe was heard 
From field or wood; but the grave beetle’s drone 
Passed near the entrance ; once the cuckoo called 
O’er distant meads and once a horn began 
Melodious plaint, then died away. A sound 
Of murmurous music yet was in the breeze, 
For silver gnats that harp on glassy strings, 
And rise and fall in sparkling clouds, sustain 
Their dizzy dances o’er the seething meads. 
A Midsummer Study—Marg. Deland—Pittsburg Bulletin 
The still air quivers with the heat : 
Dust makes the roadside grasses gray ; 
Intolerable glare of day 
Throbs where the blaze of sunbeams beat. 


Silent the husky mill; the stream, 
Still shrinking in its reedy bed, 
Has dwindled to a silver thread; 

Its voice is heard as in a dream. 


Across the rotting dam it slips, 
A single line—which, dusky bright, 
Breaks sparkling into jeweled light, 
Where, on the edge, a wild rose dips! 


Below, the wet weeds shine, and cool 
The shadow from the empty mill 
Stretches unbroken, black and still, 

Above the shallow, stagnant pool. 


The crumbling wheel is mossy green— 
A vine has caught it in a net 
Of yellow blossoms; rank and wet 
The burdock’s broad leaves push between. 
The air is heavy with perfume : 
Sudden—from out the hot, still sky, 
On fluttering wings, a dragon-fly, 
Threads noiselessly the slumberous gloom, 
An August Scene—Clinton Scollard— Youth's Companion 
Above the snowy buckwheat seas 
The wide-winged swallows skyward soar, 
Where floods of amber light outpour 
O’er golden leagues of harvest leas. 
The wind that wooed the grain at morn, 
And kissed the poppies into bloom, 
Has sought the pinewood’s spicy gloom 
Beyond these lifeless lines of corn. 
Beneath a glowing, fiery zone, 
Amid the silent meadow lands, 
A gleaming scythe within his hands, 
One hoary reaper stands alone. 
To me he seems, as here I lie, 
Screened from the blinding blaze of light, 
Like Time, forgetful of his flight, 
Pausing beneath the burning sky. 


An August Sunset—From The Melbourne Argus 

Dark cloudlets trail across the sky, 

Like home-bound cranes, in line extended 
The fires of sunset flare and die, 

In pageant brief and splendid. 
The rippling gold is darkening gray, 
Save where white foam-breaks fleck the bay ; 
And sky and ocean far away 

Are softly blended. 
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THE RETURN OF THE HOE-—A COMEDY OF ERRORS* 





“Goliath Johnsing, why you so late ? Supper been a 
spilin’ on de stove dis half-hour,” and Aunt Lucy faced 
her liege lord with stern dignity. 

“Old Daddy Moses an’ me been a-havin’ it out.” 

“ Havin’ what out ? You ain’t been an’ had a fuss 
wid Mr. Benson, ’Liah Johnsing ?” 

“Ves, I have. Ole skincher. Here I been a-hoein’ 
hard in de fiel’ all day, and he mean ’nough to dock my 
wages ten cents ’cause I warn’t back at noon jest at de 
minute. I waren’t late more’n half an hour or three- 
quarters of an hour. But I give him piece of my mind.” 

“T s’pose he don’ want to pay for work he don’ git.” 

“Don’ git? Why, thar was Sam Stevens an’ Bill 
Jenkins; they talk more’n half de time, an’ rested on 
they handles mor’n t’other half, an’ did he dock them 
any? Nothe. He got spite ’gain me, I know dat.” 

“Whar’d you git dat new hoe ?” queried Aunt Lucy, 
as ’Liah hung that implement up in the wood shed. 

“Nebber you mind. Women always want stick their 
nose into ebberyting.” 

“ An’ what you done wid your ole hoe you took away 
this noon? You didn’ trade dat off for new one.” 

“Yes, I did, ’f ye will know.” 

“*Liah Johnsing,” blurted out Aunt Lucy, as a sud- 
den suspicion flamed in her eyes, “ dat ain’t one of Moses 
Benson’s hoes? You ain’t gone an’ changed off yo’ ole 
hoe for one his’n, I hope? You wouldn’ do dat if he is 
a skincher, ’n’ you a member de church, ’Liah Johnsing ?” 

“Miss Johnsing, you jest ten’ to yo’ own bus’ness. 
Don’ you let me hear not one mo’ word, ’bout dat hoe.” 

With closely compressed lips Aunt Lucy completed 
the preparations for supper. She called in the children 
—six, of all ages—and they sat down. 

“°*Liah Johnsing, ask de blessing,” she said. 

The meal went somewhat gloomily off. The overtures 
of the younger fry to either parent were grumpily met. 
Supper things being cleared away, young Sally sat down 
to the melodeon in the parlor and played Moody and 
Sankey songs for the Johnson chorus. 

Suddenly, as bedtime drew near, ’Liah rose and went 
into the house, saying as he went, “Got to go down to 
de sto’, Lucy. I forgot I got to mow Dawkinses fiel’ 
to-morrow, an’ my whetstun’s worn clean down to de 
bone, an’ I’ve got to start off to-morrow ’for sto’s open.” 

*Liah had been gone hardly a minute when Aunt Lucy 
called in a tragic whisper to Paul, her oldest boy, six 
years of age, who was just then deep in “ Only an Armor 
Bearer,” “ You Paul, you come here quick, by yo’self.” 

Paul, us¢tl to obeying, came promptly, and was drawn 
close up to his mother on the settee. “ Now, you Paul, 
I wonder kin I trust you to do something for me.” 

Paul, somewhat distrustful, kept discreetly silent. 

“I wish you’s a little bigger, but de Lord will hol’ you 
up. ‘Paul, you listen.” 

A small boy could hardly listen more intently. 

- “When yo’ paw comes home from de sto’ an’ we’s all 
gone to bed an’ got ’sleep; yo’ hearin’, Paul ?” 

“ce Yes’m.” 

“You get up still’s a mouse, an’ you go git dat hoe yo’ 
paw brought home, an’ don’ you make no noise takin’ it 
down, an’ you kerry dat hoe ober to Mr. Benson's; 
an you take de hoe dat’s hangin’ dar—dat’s our hoe, 
Paul, dat yo’ paw left thar by ’stake—you take dat 

* From Drake’s Magazine. 





hoe an’ bring it home an’ hang it in the woodshed, an’ 
don’ you nebber tell yo’ paw nothin’ "bout it.” 

Mr. Johnson chose an early bedtime to insure early 
rising for the morrow’s morning. His guilty conscience 
did not bring about the proverbial insomnia, but long 
after his snores had begun to resound through the low 
chamber, Aunt Lucy’s eyes were wide open, and her ears 
intent on the slightest noise. She grinned uneasily in 
the dark as she heard a slight rustle by the door, a 
creak or two on the rickety stairs. Her heart leaped as 
the shed door shut with a loud bang, but ’Liah slept on. 
The moments seemed hours. At last came the longed- 
for creak on the stairs, and Aunt Lucy, with a muttered 
“ Bress de Lord!” went soundly to sleep. 

The first sun-rays were shining in at the window 
through the morning-glories, the early breakfast was 
smoking on the table, the six young Johnsons were 
straggling down in various stages of sleepiness, Aunt Lucy 
was bending over the stove and ’Liah washing at the 
sink, when a loud knock was heard at the kitchen door, 
which, being opened, disclosed Mr. Benson. By his side 
stood the village constable. In his hand was an old and 
much-battered hoz. ’Liah saw the hoe and his upper 
jaw fell. Aunt Lucy’s gaze also was riveted on it. 

“Goliath Johnson,” said the constable, “you’re my 
prisoner. You stole Mr. Benson’s hoe.” 

“Fore de Lord, Mr. Benson, I ain’t got you hoe. 
What you doin’ with mine ?” 

“You needn’t pretend that you left your old hoe in 
my barn yesterday by mistake, ’Liah Johnson,” burst in 
Mr. Benson, “as if you couldn’t tell this old thing from 
my new hoe. What have you got to say for yourself ?” 

“You may search dis place, Mr. Benson, from top to 
bottom an’ side to side, an’ you won’t fin’ no stiver of 
yo’ old hoe. How you got mine, I ’clar I give up, but 
you kin see for yo’self. Now here’s where I keeps my 
hoe,” and ’Liah swung open the wood-shed door. 

There hung Mr. Benson’s new hoe. 

“You Paul!” fairly shouted Aunt Lucy, pouncing on 
her young hopeful, “what did you do las’ night ?” 

“Did jist what you tol’ me. Took back dat hoe an’ 
changed it for de one in Mr. Benson’s barn.” 

“Took back what hoe ?” shouted ’Liah in his turn. 
“Lucy Johnsing, what you been stickin’ yo’ fingers in ?” 

“Well, ’Liah, I lowed I warn’t goin’ to have no hoe 
in dis house what didn’t b’long to us by rights, ’n’ so I 
tol’ Paul to git up las’ night an’ change de hoes back 
agin, an if he did it, how dis one comes heah beats me.” 

“You Lucy Johnsing, see what you’s been an’ done 
wid yo’ meddlin’! I took back that hoe ’for I went to 
bed, when I made ’s though I was gettin’ de whetstun, 
an’ then you went ’n’ changed ’em back agin.” 

“*Liah Johnsing, why you keep secrets from yo’ wed- 
ded wife ? Why didn’ you tell me "bout dat?” 

By this time Mr. Benson saw that there was something 
more in the matter than he had supposed, and, sending 
away the constable, he got from the worthy couple, with 
much circumlocution, the story of the night’s mistakes. 
Being a man with some sense of humor, he was quite 
mollified by the comicalities of the situation, and even 
went so far as to take breakfast with the Johnsons. 

“An’ after dis, "Liah Johnsing,” was Aunt Lucy’s 
moral, “you’d better think twice ‘fore you keep any 
mo’ secrets from yo’ lawful wedded wife!” 
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WONDERFUL STORIES—-THE TELL-TALE HEART* 





AucusT, 1889 








True !—nervous—very, very dreadfully nervous I had 
been and am; but why zw// you say that I am mad? 

The disease had sharpened my senses—not destroyed 
—not dulled them. 

Above all was the sense of hearing acute. 

I heard all things in the heaven and in the earth. 

I heard many things in hell. 

How, then, am I mad ? 

Hearken! and observe how healthily—how calmly, I 
can tell you the whole story. 

It is impossible to say how first the idea entered my 
brain; but once conceive, it haunted me day and night. 

Object there was none. 

Passion there was none. 

I loved the old man. He had never wronged me. He 
had never given me insult. For his gold I had no desire. 

I think it was his eye / 

Yes! it was this. 

One of his eye resembled that of a vulture—a pale 
blue eye, with a film over it. Whenever it fell upon me, 
my blood ran cold. 

And so by degrees—very gradually—I made up my 
mind to take the life of the old man, and thus rid myself 
of the eye forever. 

Now this is the point. 

You fancy me mad. Madmen know nothing. But 
you should have seen me. You should have seen how 
wisely I proceeded—with what caution—with what fore- 
sight—with what dissimulation I went to work! 

I was never kinder to the old man than during the 
whole week before I killed him. 

And every night, about midnight, I turned the latch of 
his door and opened it—oh, so gently! And then, when 
I had made an opening sufficient for my head, I put in 
a dark lantern, all closed, closed, so that no light shone 
out, and then I thrust in my head. 

Oh, you would have laughed to see how cunningly I 
thrust it in! 

I moved it slowly—very, very slowly, so that I might 
not disturb the old man’s sleep. 

It took me an hour to place my head within the open- 
ing so far that I could see him as he lay upon his bed. 
Ha!—would a madman have been so wise as this ? 

And then, when my head was well in the room, I un- 
did the lantern cautiously—oh, so cautiously (for the 
hinges creaked)—I undid it just so much that a single 
thin ray fell upon the vulture eye. . 

And this I did for seven long nights—every night just 
at midnight—but I found the eye always closed; and so 
it was impossible to do the work; for it was not the old 
man who vexed me, but his Evil Eye. 

And every morning, when the day broke, I went boldly 
into the chamber, and spoke courageously to him, call- 
ing him by name in a hearty tone, and inquiring how he 
had passed the night. 

So you see he would have been a very profound old 
man indeed, to suspect that every night, just at twelve, 
I looked in upon him while he slept. 

Upon the eighth night I was more than usually cautious 
in opening the door. A watch’s minute hand moved 
more quickly than did mine. 

Never before that night had I /e/¢ the extent of my 
own powers—of my sagacity. I could scarcely contain 
* By Edgar Allan Poe in Prose Tales. 





my feelings of triumph. To think that there I was, 
opening the door, little by little, and he not even to 
dream of my secret deeds or thoughts. 

I fairly chuckled at the idea; -nd perhaps he heard 
me, for he moved on the bed suddenly, as if startled. 

Now you may think that I drew back-—but no. 

His room was as black as pitch with the thick dark- 
ness (for the shutters were close fastened, through fear 
of robbers), and so I knew that he could not see the 
opening, and I kept pushing it on steadily, steadily. 

I had my head in, and was about to open the lantern, 
when my thumb slipped upon the tin fastening, and the 
old man sprang up in the bed, crying out— 

“Who's there!” 

I kept quite still and said nothing. 

For a whole hour I did rot move a muscle, and in the 
mean time I did not hear him lie down. 

He was still sitting up in the bed, listening ;—just as 
I have done, night after night, hearkening to the death- 
watches in the wall. 

Presently I heard a slight groan, and I knew it was 
the groan of mortal terror. 

It was not a groan of pain or of grief—oh, no!—it 
was the low stifled sound that arises from the bottom of 
the soul when overcharged with awe. 

I knew the sound well! 

Many a night, just at midnight, when all the world 
slept, it has welled up from my own bosom, deepening 
with its dreadful echo the terrors that distracted me. 

I say I knew it well. 

I knew what the old man felt, and pitied him, although 
I chuckled at heart. 

I knew that he had been lying awake ever since the 
first slighf noise, when he had turned in the bed. His 
fears had been ever since growing upon him. He had 
been trying to fancy them causeless, but he could not. 

He had been saying to himself— 

“Tt is nothing but the wind in the chimney—it is only 
a mouse crossing the floor,” or “it is merely a cricket 
which has made a single chirp.” 

Yes, he has been trying to comfort himself with these 
suppositions: but he had found all in vain. 

All in vain; because Death, in approaching him, had 
stalked with his black shadow before him, and enveloped 
the victim. 

And it was the mournful influence of the unperceived 
shadow that caused him—although he neither saw nor 
heard—to fee/ the presence of my head within the room. 

When I had waited a long time, very patichtly, without 
hearing him lie down, I resolved to open a little—a very, 
very itt!e crevice in the lantern. 

So I opened it—you cannot imagine how stealthily, 
stealthily—until, at length, a single dim ray, like the 
thread of the spider, shot from out the crevice and fell 
upon the vulture eye. 

It was open—wide, wide open—and I grew furious as 
I gazed upon it. 

I saw it with distinctness—all a dull blue, with a hide- 
ous veil over it that chilled the very marrow in my bones. 

But I could see nothing else of the old man’s face or 
person; for I had directed the ray, as if by instinct, pre- 
cisely upon the damned spot. 

And now have I not told you that what you mistake 
for madness is but over-acuteness of the senses ? 
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Now, I say, there came to my ears a low, dull, quick 
sound, such as a watch makes when enveloped in cotton. 

I knew “¢ha¢ sound well, too. 

It was the beating of the old man’s heart. 

It increased my fury, as the beating of a drum stimu- 
lates the soldier into courage. 

But even yet I refrained and kept still. 

I scarcely breathed. 

I held the lantern motionless. I tried how steadily I 
could maintain the ray upon the eye. 

Meantime the hellish tattoo of the heart increased. 

It grew quicker and quicker, louder and louder and 
louder every instant. 

The o!d man’s terror must have been extreme! 

It grew louder, I say, louder every moment!—do you 
mark me well ? 

I have told you that I am nervous; soI am. 

And now at the dead hour of the night, amid the 
dreadful silence of that old house, so strange a noise as 
this excited me to uncontrollable terror. Yet, for some 
minutes longer I refrained and stood still. 

But the beating grew louder, louder! 
heart must burst. 

And now a new anxiety seized me—the sound would 
be heard by a neighbor! 

The old man’s hour had come! 

With a loud yell, I threw open the lantern and leaped 
into the room. 

He shrieked once—once only. 

In an instant I dragged him to the floor, and pulled 
the heavy bed over him. 

I then smiled gayly, to find the deed, so far, done. 

But for many minutes, the heart beat on with that awful 
muffled sound. 

This, however, did not vex me; it would not be heard 
through the wall. 

At length it ceased. 

The old man was dead. 

I removed the bed and examined the corpse. 

Yes, he was stone, stone dead. 

I placed my hand upon the heart and held it there 
many minutes. 

There was no pulsation. He was stone dead. 

His eye would trouble me no more. 

If still you think me mad, you will think so no longer 
when I describe the wise precautions I took for the 
concealment of the body. 

The night waned, and I worked hastily, but in silence. 

First of all I dismembered the corpse. I cut off the 
head and the arms and the legs. 

I then took up three planks from the flooring of the 
chamber, and deposited all between the scantlings. 

I then replaced the boards so cleverly, so cunningly, 
that no human eye—not even 4is—could have detected 
anything wrong. 

There was nothing to wash out—no stain of any kind 
—no blood-spot whatever. 

I had been too wary for that. 

A tub had caught all—ha! ha! 

When I had made an end of these labors, it was four 
o’clock—still dark as midnight. 

As the bell sounded the hour, there came a knocking 
at the street door. 

I went down to open it with a light heart,—for what 
had I now to fear ? 

There entered three men, who introduced themselves, 
with perfect suavity. 

They were officers of the police. 


I thought the 
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A shriek had been heard by a neighbor during the 
night; suspicion of foul play had been aroused; infor- 
mation had been lodged at the police office, and they 
(the officers) had been deputed to search the premises. 

I smiled—for what had I to fear ? 

I bade the gentlemen welcome. 
was my own in a dream. 

The old man, I mentioned, was absent in the country. 

I took my visitors all over the house. I bade them 
search—search wed/. 

I led them at length to 4és chamber. 

I showed them his treasures, secure, undisturbed. 

In the enthusiasm of my confidence I brought chairs 
into the room and calmly desired them ere to rest from 
their fatigues. 

I myself, in the wild audacity of my perfect triumph, 
placed my own seat upon the very spot beneath which 
reposed the corpse of the victim. 

The officers were satisfied. 

My manner had convinced them. 

I was singularly at ease. 

They sat, and while I answered cheerily, they chatted 
of familiar things. 

But, ere long, I felt myself growing pale and wished 
them gone. 

My head ached, and I fancied a ringing in my ears: 
but still they sat and still chatted. 

The ringing became more distinct—it continued and 
became more distinct. 

I talked more freely to get rid of the feeling, but it 
continued and gained definitiveness—until at length I 
found the noise was zof within my ears. 

No doubt I grew very pale; but I talked more fluently 
and with a heightened voice. 

Yet the sound increased—and what could I do? 

It was a low, dull, quick sound—much such a sound as 
a watch makes when enveloped in cotton. 

I gasped for breath—and yet the officers heard it not. 

I talked more quickly, more vehemently. 

But the noise steadily increased. 

I arose and argued about trifles in a high key and with 
violent gesticulations, but the noise steadily increased. 

Why would they not be gone ? 

I paced the floor to and fro with heavy strides, as if 
excited to fury by the observations of the men—but the 
noise steadily increased. 

O God! what could I do? 

I foamed—I raved—I swore! 

I swung the chair upon which I had been sitting and 
grated it upon the boards, but the noise arose over all 
and continually increased. 

It grew louder—louder—/ouder/ 

And still the men chatted pleasantly and smiled. 

Was it possible they heard not ? 

Almighty God!—no, no! 

They heard!—they suspected!—they Anew/—they 
were making a mockery of my horror! 

This I thought, and this I think. 

But anything was better than this agony! 

Anything was more tolerable than this derision! 

I could bear those hypocritical smiles no longer! 

I felt that I must scream or die! 

And now—again ? 

Hark! 

Louder! louder! louder! Jouder/— 

“ Villains!” I shrieked, “dissemble no more! I admit 


the deed!—tear up the planks! 
“ Here, here !—it is the beating of his hideous heart!” 


The shriek, I said, 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 








On the Doorstep—Edmund Clarence Stedman 


The conference meeting through at last, 
We boys around the vestry waited 

To see the girls come tripping past 
Like snowbirds willing to be mated. 


Not braver he that leaps the wall 
By level musket-flashes litten, 

Than I, who stepped before them all, 
Who longed to see me get the mitten. 


But no; she blushed, and took my arm! 
We let the old folks have the highway, 

And started toward the Maple Farm 
Along a kind of lovers’ by-way. 


I can’t remember what we said, 
"Twas nothing worth a song or story; 
Yet that rude path by which we sped 
Seemed all transformed and in a glory. 


The snow was crisp beneath our feet, 

The moon was full, the fields were gleaming ; 
By hood and tippet sheltered sweet, 

Her face with youth and health was beaming. 


The little hand outside her muff— 

0 sculptor, if you could but mould it !— 
So lightly touched my jacket-cuff, 

To keep it warm I had to hold it. 


To have her with me there alone,— 
"Twas love and fear and triumph blended. 
At last we reached the foot-worn stone 
Where that delicious journey ended. 


The old folks, too, were almost home ; 
Her dimpled hand the latches fingered, 
We heard the voices nearer come, 
Yet on the doorstep still we lingered. 


She shook her ringlets from her hood. 

And with a “ Thank you, Ned,” dissembled ; 
But yet I knew she understood 

With what a daring wish I trembled. 


A cloud passed kindly overhead, 

The moon was slyly peeping through it, 
Yet hid its face, as if it said, 
“Come, now or never! do it! do zt/” 


My lips till then had only known 
The kiss of mother and of sister, 
But somehow, full upon her own 
Sweet, rosy, darling mouth—I kissed her. 


Perhaps ‘twas boyish love, yet still, 
O listless woman, weary lover! 

To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill 
I'd give—But who can live youth over ? 


The Legend of Innisfallen—Minnie D. Bateman 


The Abbot of Innisfallen 
Arose from his couch to pray 

Or ever the first flush of dawn 
Stole over the twilight gray ; 

While the peace of the great night-angel 
In the air was still abroad, 

And no world-clamor could jar the wings 
That lifted his soul to God. 


Oh, fair on Killarney’s water 
The isle like a blossom lay 

And fair in its bosom the abbey walls 
Rose up with their turrets gray ; 


But the inner soul of the beauty 
Illumined the chapel air 

When the sunrise streamed through the oriel pane, 
On the Abbot’s morning prayer. 


But once, ere the golden dawning, 
The low words died away, 
For a strange sound rose on the outward air, 
And the monk could no longer pray. 
In vain he murmured an ave 
And pressed to tae shrine more near, 
His soul was drawn with a mystic spell 
And he could not choose but hear. 


“ The sweet, sweet voice is calling, 
It calleth my.soul to greet !” 
And forth in the hueless morning 
He hurried with trembling feet. 
“I must gaze on the soul that singeth, 
Though angel or fiend it be, 
May Christ who was tempted himself, on earth, 
Have pity and pardon me!” 


He saw in the dusky twilight 
A wonderful snow-white bird ; 

The air glowed soft around its wings, 
And thrilled as the music stirred. 

Slowly it flew before him, 
And the Abbot followed on; 

Scant choice have the feet but to overtake 
When the eyes and the heart have gone. 


And now through the silent forest, 
And now by the silver lake, 

O’er moor and meadow he followed still, 
Through desolate fen and brake. 

And if it were noon and evening,— 
If moments and years went by,— 

The monk knew not what he heard beyond 
The voice of that melody. 


But at last the abbey turrets 
Rose up to his sight again, 
He thought of his uncompleted prayer 
And the glamour cleared from his brain. 
But the walls are old and crumbling! 
And the ivy grown so high 
He can scarcely see the oriel pane 
Where he watched the morning sky ! 


And why are his limbs grown so feeble ? 
And his hands so thin and seamed ? 
And why are the locks like flying snow 
Which over his shoulder streamed ? 
He entered the chapel doorway, 
But the porter’s face was strange ; 
Each passing form and familiar scene 
Had suffered a wondrous change. 


And never a monk in the abbey 
Could tell his face or name, 

But an aged man from his quiet cell, 
With tottering footsteps came ; 

“When I was a boy,” he murmured, 

“ They whispered the story o’er 

How the father Anselm vanished away, 
And they saw his face no more.” 


“It was I!” said the trembling Abbot, 
While the startled monks were dumb. 
“ Oh, give to me absolution now, 
For I know my hour is come.” 
They gave him the holy water, 
And reverent laid him down 
Where the light fell soft on his wrinkled brow 
Like a gold and opal crown. 
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Then his breath came faint and fainter, Oh, what is the ancient legend 
And the awe-struck watchers heard But the story of life for each ? 
The low, sweet call, from the casement ledge To follow forever a shining hope 
Of a strange and beauteous bird. That beckons beyond our reach ! 
It perched on the couch of waiting ; But I think when we fall a-weary, 
The bells of the abbey tolled ; And the long pursuit is past, 
Then two birds rose to the azure sky, The beautiful vision we sought so long 
And the monk lay still and cold. Will stoop to our hand at last. 


Harmosan—Richard Chenevix Trench 
Now the third and fatal conflict for the Persian throne was done, 
And the Moslem’s fiery valor had the crowning victory won. 


Harmosan, the last and boldest the invader to defy, 
Captive, overborne by numbers, they were bringing forth to die. 


Then exclaim’d that noble captive: “Lo, I perish in my thirst ; 
Give me one drink of water, and let them then arrive the worst!” 


In his hand he took the goblet : but awhile the draught forbore, 
Seeming doubtfully the purpose of the foeman to explore. . 


Well might then have paused the bravest—for around him angry foes 
With a hedge of naked weapons did that lonely man inclose. 


“ But what fearest thou ?” cried the caliph, “ is it, friend, a secret blow ? 
Fear it not! our gallant Moslems no such treacherous dealing know. 


“Thou may’st quench thy thirst securely, for thou shalt not die before 
Thou hast drunk that cup of water—this reprieve is thine—no more!” 


Quick the satrap dash’d the goblet down to earth with ready hand, 
And the liquid sank forever, lost amid the burning sand. 


“ Thou hast said that mine my life is, till the water of that cup 
I have drain’d; then bid thy servants that spiil’d water gather up 


For a moment stood the caliph as by doubtful passions stirr'd— 
Then exclaimed, “‘ Forever sacred must remain a monarch’s word.” 


” 


“ Bring another cup, and straightway to the noble Persian give: 
Drink I said before, and perish—now I bid thee drink and live!” 


La Tricoteuse—George Wa:ter Thornbury “ The Sans Culottes to-day are strong,” 


The fourteenth of July had come, The gossips say, and run ; 
And round the guillotine But still the little maid sits there, 


The thieves and beggars, rank by rank, A-knitting in the sun. 


Moved the cod age Sateen. Then the slow death-cart moved along; 

A crimson heart, upon a pole,— foie , 
And, singing patriot songs, 
The long march had begun ; ; . 
$ ; sw : A pale, doom’d poet bowing comes, 

But still the little smiling child And ch th ia 

Sat knitting in the sun. pontenpemembouagbecne stg wen 

Oh, then the axe swept shining down, 

The red caps of those men of France The mad drums all begun; 

Shook like a poppy-field ; But, smiling still, the little child 
Three women’s heads, with gory hair, Sat knitting in the sun. 


The standard-bearers wield. 
Cursing, with song and battle hymn, 
Five butchers dragg’d a gun; 
Yet still the little maid sat there, 
A-knitting in the sun. 


“Le marquis,” linen snowy white, 
The powder in his hair, 
Waving his scented handkerchief, 
Looks down with careless stare. 
A whirr, a chop—another head— 


An axe was painted on the flags, Hurrah! the work’s begun ; 
A broken throne and crown, . . , 
But still the little child sat there, 
A ragged coat, upon a lance, . A-knitting in the sun 
Hung in foul black shreds down. ¥ 
“More heads!” the seething rabble cry, A stir, and through the parting crowd 
. And now the drums begun ; The people's friends are come ; 
But still the little fair-haired child Marat and Robespierre—“ Vivat ! 
Sat knitting in the sun. Roll thunder from the drum.” 


The one a wild beast’s hungry eye, 
Hair tangled—hark ! a gun!— 

The other kindly kissed the child 
A-knitting in the sun, 


And every time a head roll’d off, 
They roll like winter seas, 

And, with a tossing up of caps, 
Shouts shook the Tuileries. 


Whizz—went the heavy chopper down, “ And why not work all night?” the child 
And then the drums begun ; Said to the knitters there. 

But still the little smiling child Oh, how the furies shook their sides, 
Sat knitting in the sun. And tossed their grizzled hair ! 


Then clapped a donnet rouge on her, 
And cried, “’Tis well begun!” 

And laughed to see the little child 
Knit, smiling in the sun. 


The Jacobins, ten thousand strong, 
And every man a sword ; 

The red caps with the tricolors, 
Led on the noisy horde. 
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Longevity from a Modern Standpoint—Detroit Free Press 
Dr. Todd, president of the Georgia State Medical 
Society, read at the annual meeting of that body, recently 
held at Atlanta, a paper on “ Longevity,” which possesses 
great intrinsic interest and at the same time is gratifying 
as showing how much medical and sanitary science and 
a more rational mode of life have done to prolong the 
human span and how much better in every way are the 
conditions of to-day than of those “good old times” for 
the return of which sentimentalists vainly sigh. The 
doctor is modest in his claims, making no effort to mon- 
opolize in the name of the medical profession credit for a 
betterment in which so many agencies play parts; but 
he does claim, and with reason, that the intelligent phy- 
sician has had much to do with the result, and that the 
death rates of the various peoples of the globe bear a ratio 
very nearly inverse to the number of qualified physicians 
among them. The highest death rate in Europe is that 
of Russia, ranging from 20 yer thousand in Courland 
and 22 per thousand in the Baltic province, there being 
many physicians in both districts, to 49 in places where 
there are but few. But one-half of the children born in 
some parts of Russia reach the seventh year, and of 
1,000 male children only from 480 to 490 reach the age 
of 21 years, and of these only 375 are able-bodied. 
Russia, with all its teeming population, has only 15,414 
regular physicians, and one surgeon to 100,000 popula- 
tion. The United States, having a doctor of medicine 
for every 600 population, shows the lowest death rate in 
the world, England following. The average life expec- 
tancy in the United States is now 55 years; in England 
among the urban population it is 50 and among the 
ruralists 54 years plus. Russians have a life expectancy 
of but 28 years, approximately, and Chilians of the same, 
while in Ellobed, in the Soudan, 23 years is a genera- 
tion. The average life in the Rome of the Czsars was 
18 years; now it is 40 years. Within fifty years the 
average in France has increased from 28 to 454 years, 
and in the days of Queen Elizabeth the English average 
was but 20 years. Dr. Todd ascribes the great and pro- 
gressive change for the better to advanced medical 
knowledge, better drainage and diet, greater cleanliness 
and to vaccination and the use of anesthetics, quinine, 
and the like. He thinks that quinine alone has added 
two years to the average life of civilized man. To these 
agencies should be added the decrease of war, the more 
lenient laws and the greater temperance of our day. 
Consumption Contagious—Report to N. Y. Board of Health 
Drs. Prudden, Biggs, and Loomis, pathologists to the 
Board of Health of this city, having been requested to 
formulate a brief and comprehensive statement regard- 
ing the contagiousness of tuberculosis and the means of 
protection therefrom, have submitted the following: 
The disease known as tuberculosis, and when affect- 
ing the lungs as pulmonary tuberculosis (consumption), 
is very common in the human being and in certain of 
the domestic animals, especially cattie. About one- 
fourth of all deaths occurring in the human being during 
adult life are caused by it, and nearly one-half of the 
entire population at some time in life acquire it. The 
disease is the same in nature in animals and in man and 
has the same cause. It has been proved beyond a doubt 
that a living germ, called the tubercle bacillus, is the 
cause and the only cause of tuberculosis. It does not 


seem necessary to state the facts upon which this asser- 
tion is based, for the observation first made by Robert 
Koch in 1882 has been confirmed so often and so com- 
pletely that it now constitutes one of the most absolutely 
demonstrated facts in medicine. Tuberculosis may 
affect any organ of the body, but most frequently first 
involves the lungs. When the living germs find their 
way into the body they multiply there, if favorable con- 
ditions for their growth exist, and produce small new 
growths or nodules (tubercles), which tend to soften. 
The discharges from these softened tubercles, containing 
the living germs, are throw off from the body. In pul- 
monary tuberculosis these discharges constitute, in part, 
the expectoration. The germs thus thrown off do not 
grow outside the living human or animal body, except 
under artificial conditions, although they may retain 
their vitality and virulence for long periods of time, even 
when thoroughly dried. As tuberculosis can only result 
from the action of these germs, it follows from what has 
just been said that when the disease is acquired it must 
result from receiving into the body the living germs that 
have come from some other human being or animal 
affected with the disease. It has been abundantly es- 
tablished that the disease may be transmitted by meat 
or milk from the tubercular animal. The milk glands in 
milch cows often become affected with the disease when 
their lungs are involved, and the milk from such animals 
may contain the living germs and is capable of producing 
the disease. Among stall-fed dairy cows 20 per cent or 
30 per cent are sometimes found to be affected with the 
disease. Tubercular animals are also frequently killed 
for food, their flesh sometimes containing the germs, and 
if not thoroughly cooked is capable of transmitting the 
disease. Boiling the milk or thoroughly cooking the 
meat destroys the germs. Although the meat and milk 
from the tubercular animal constitute actual and im- 
portant sources of danger, the disease is acquired, as a 
rule, through its communication from man to man. 
Tuberculosis is commonly produced in the lungs (which 
are the organs most frequently affected) by breathing air 
in which the living germs are suspended as dust. The 
material which is coughed up, sometimes in large quan- 
tities, by persons suffering from consumption contains 
these germs, often in enormous numbers. This ma- 
terial, when expectorated, frequently lodges in places 
where it afterward dries, as on the streets, floors, carpets, 
clothing, handkerchiefs, etc. After drying, in one way or 
another, it is very apt to become pulverized and float in 
the air as dust. It has been shown experimentally that 
dust collected from the most varied points in hospital 
wards, asylums, prisons, private houses, etc., where con- 
sumptive patients are present, is capable of producing 
tuberculosis in animals when used for their inoculation. 
Such dust may retain for weeks its power of producing 
the disease. On the other hand, dust collected from 
rooms in institutions or houses that have not been oc- 
cupied by tubercular patients does not produce the dis- 
ease when used for the inoculation of animals. These ob- 
servations show that where there are cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis under ordinary conditions the dust surround- 
ing them often contains the tubercle bacilli, and persons 
inhaling the air in which this dust is suspended may be 
taking in the living germs. It should, however, be dis- 
tinctly understood that the breath of tubercular patients 
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and the moist sputum, received in proper cups, are not 
elements of danger, but only the dried and pulverized 
sputum. The breath and moist sputum are free from 
danger because the germs are no* dislodged from moist 
surfaces by currents of air. If all discharges were de- 
stroyed at the time of exit from the body, the greatest 
danger of communication from man to man would be 
removed. It then follows, from what has been said, that 
tuberculosis is a distinctly preventable disease. It isa 
well-known fact that some persons, and especially the 
members of certain families are particularly liable to 
tuberculosis, and this liability can be transmitted from 
parents to children. 
liability and so frequent is the development of the dis- 
ease in particular families, that the affection has long 
been considered hereditary. We now know that tuber- 
culosis can only be caused by the entrance of the germ 
into the body, and that this transmitted liability simply 
renders the individual a more easy prey to the living 
germs when once they have gained entrance. The fre- 
quent occurrence of several cases of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in a family is, then, to be explained not on the 
supposition that the disease itself has been inherited, but 
that it has been produced after birth by transmission 
directly from some affected individual. Where the 
parents are affected with tuberculosis the children from 
the earliest moments of life are exposed to the disease 
under the most favorable conditions for its transmission, 
for not only is the dust of the house likely to contain 
the bacilli, but the relationship also between parent and 
children, especially between the mother and child, is of 
that close and intimate nature especially favorable for 
the transmission by direct contact. If, then, tuberculosis 
is not inherited, the question of prevention resolves 
itself principally into the avoidance of tubercular meat 
and milk and the destruction of the discharges, especially 
the sputum of tubercular individuals. As to the first 
means of communication, those measures of prevention 
alone answer the requirements which embrace the gov- 
ernmental inspection of dairy cows and of animals 
slaughtered for food and the rigid exclusion or destruc- 
tion of all those found to be tubercular. For the re- 
moval of the second means of communication, z.2., the 
sputum of tubercular individuals, the problem is simple 
when the patients are confined to their rooms or houses. 
Then, wooden or pasteboard cups, with covers, should 
always be at hand for the reception of the sputum. 
These cups are supported in simple racks, and at least 
once daily, or more frequently if necessary, should be re- 
moved from the racks and thrown with their contents 
into the fire. [A cheap and efficient cup answering this 
purpose is now on the market and is supplied by the 
druggists.] The disposition of the expectoration of 
persons who are not confined to their rooms or homes is 
afar more difficult problem. The expectoration cer- 
tainly should not be discharged on the street, and the 
only practicable means for its collect:on seems to be in 
handkerchiefs, which, when soiled, should at the earliest 
possible moment be soaked in a solution of 5 per cent 
carbolic acid and then boiled and washed. Handker- 
chiefs thus soiled are exceedingly dangerous factors in 
distributing tubercle bacilli, for when the sputum be- 
comes dry it is easily separated in flakes from the cloth 
and then soon becomes pulverized and suspended as 
dust. It becomes evident from what has been said that 
the means which will most certainly prevent the spread 
of this disease from one individual to another are those 
of scrupulous cleanliness regarding the sputum. These 


So marked and so frequent is this , 
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means lie largely within the power of the affected in- 
dividual. It is furthermore to be remembered that 
consumption is not always, as was formerly supposed, a 
fatal disease, but that it is in very many cases a dis- 
tinctly curable affection. An individual who is well on 
the road to recovery may, if he does not with the 
greatest care destroy his sputum, diminish greatly his 
chances of recovery by self-inoculation. While ‘the 
greatest danger of the spread of this disease from the 
sick to the well is in private houses and in hospitals, yet, 
if this danger is thoroughly appreciated it is, for the 
most part, quite under control through the immediate 
destruction of the sputum and the enforcement of habits 
of cleanliness. But in places of public assembly, such 
as churches and theatres, particularly the latter, condi- 
tions are different and the safety would seem to depend 
largely upon a dilution and partial removal of the float- 
ing and possibly dangerous dust by means of adequate 
ventilation. Rooms in private houses and hospital 
wards that are occupied by phthisical patients should 
from time to time be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected, 
and this should always be done after they are vacated 
before they are again occupied by other individuals. 

Steamship companies should be obliged to furnish 
separate apartments for consumptive persons, so that no 
person in the exigencies of travel need be forced to 
share his room with one who might be a source of active 
danger to him. We especially emphasize these facts: 

1. That tuberculosis is a distinctly preventable disease. 

2. That it is not directly inherited. 

3. That it is acquired by the direct transmission of 
the tubercle bacilli from the sick to the healthy, usually 
by means of the dried and pulverized sputum floating as 
dust in the air. The measures, which are suggested for 
the prevention of the spread of tuberculosis are: 

1. The security of the public against tubercular meat 
and milk, by a rigid official inspection of cattle. 

2. The dissemination among the people of the knowl- 
edge that every tubercular person may be a source of 
danger to his associates if the discharges from the lungs 
are not immediately destroyed or rendered harmless. 

3. The careful disinfection of rooms and hospital 
wards that are occupied or have been occupied by 
phthisical patients. 


HERMANN M. Biccs, M.D., 
Pathologists J. MircHELL PRuDDEN, M.D. 
to Henry P. Loomis, M.D., 


The Board of Health of the City of New York. 


Important Facts about the Babies—New York Times 

The Academy of Anthropology was entertained 
recently at Cooper Union by a paper on The Baby’s 
Mind; Studies in Infant Psychology, prepared and read 
by Dr. Elizabeth Stowe Brown, of New York. Dr. Brown 
declared that the most poetic beauty of human life is to 
be found in infancy, and referred to painting, sculpture, 
music, and religion for evidence of the claim. She said 
also that the study of biology had paid its tribute to 
babyhood. The scientific papa had invaded the nursery 
and found there the greatest wonder evolution has to 
show. The lecture disclosed extensive observation and 
close study. This observation and study began with 
birth and covered every stage of babyhood from the first 
cry uttered to the full use of language. Dr. Brown’s 
conclusion agreed with that of other scientists in that the 
lower animals disclose instinctive movements earlier 
than human beings. She then took up all the move- 
ments of babyhood and analyzed them. She said that 
the inability of a baby to hold up its head was not due 
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to the weakness of the neck, but to the lack of develop- 
ment of its will power. The act of standing was instinc- 
tive and imitative, while facial expression and gesture 
were due almost wholly to imitation. A baby’s smile, 
she said, was the most misunderstood thing in infancy. 
A real smile must have an idea behind it, but the ex- 
pression resembling a smile, which is so often seen on a 
very young baby’s face, was without an idea and was due 
to the easy condition of the stomach or to some other 
physical satisfaction. The smile with an idea does not 
appear earlier than the fourth week. So, too, with the 
crying of a baby. The contortion of the features is due 
to physical causes. The baby sheds no tears, because 
the lachrymal glands are not developed for several weeks 
after birth. The chief pleasure of all children is to 
change from one condition to another by their own 
efforts. This is the beginning of the development of 
the will power, and is often attested in what has been 
called the imperative intention of tears. This is not dis- 
closed until after the second or third month. A baby 
tests everything by its mouth, its sense of taste being 
the surest and most reliable guide it has. Touching on 
inhibitive volition in babyhood, the lecturer cited the 
case of a child of eleven months who took the greatest 
delight in throwing down-stairs everything he could get 
his hands on. His mother tried in vain to break him of 
the habit, until she finally whipped him. The result was 
satisfactory, and the offence was never known to be re- 
peated. The attention of all young children is difficult 
to attract, and they must attain considerable age before 
they begin to notice. Then colors and sounds are most 
potential. Fear has been known to be manifested by a 
baby only three weeks old, and, in all cases, the sensation 
is produced by sound more than by sight. Children of 
luxurious and carefully-guarded homes are almost wholly 
without fear, but the children of poor and exposed 
parents always manifest it. Jealousy and sympathy be- 
gin to manifest themselves in the second year. Curi- 
osity also begins to develop here and proves to be a self- 
feeder throughout childhood. A little later the Ego be- 
gins to appear and the baby has the first consciousness 
of itself. The Ego first appears as a muscular sense, and 
the infant gradually learns to distinguish itself from sur- 
rounding objects. It is first the hand that is distin- 
guished, and then the foot, and finally the whole body. 
Memory does not appear before the child is two years of 
age. All the reasoning of children is primitive and ele- 
mentary and develops slowly. Darwin noticed an asso- 
ciation of ideas in the mind of his child when it was only 
five months of age. The lecturer related experiences of 
babies with the first view of mirrors, and showed that 
their actions under the new conditions were similar to 
those of anthropoid apes and dogs under like conditions. 
Indeed, the lecturer found occasion several times during 
the afternoon to emphasize the similarity of the actions 
of babies to those of lower animals. From this point 
the lecture dealt with the development of the idea of 
time, the association of analogous sounds, the evidences 
of logic and analysis, the disclosure of the musical 
sense, and, finally, the development of language and 
expression. The most noticeable quality of baby babble 
is its flexible quality and its diminution with age. First 
the vowels are spoken. Then the labials, palatals, and 
linguals in the order named. The use of the vowels is 
simply emotional. The baby’s parents often discovered 
speech in the child’s babble long before it has an idea 
of language, while the cherished papa and mamma are 
applied for weeks indiscriminately to all men and women. 
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After twenty-two months the child begins to talk con- 
nectedly. It first employs substantives, then adjectives, 
and finally verbs. When it has combined these it is fully 
equipped to express itself and here the lecturer left it. 
The Railroads of the World—The Railway Gazette 
The following figures are taken from the Archiv fiir 
Eisenbahnwesen for May-June, 1889. The statements 
in that journal are quoted as statistical authority. 
Length of 
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Figures of capital, on the basis of the latest available 
estimates, are as follows: 








Date of Capital 
I. Europe. Estimate. _ per mile. 
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err meee eee mee eee 1886 31,000 
BE MIE oth 6 56nb din do's ewsdebsedeenaes 1888 36,000 
Estimated average for non-European 
I, osc Sertrisikles ows $59,000 


Multiplying these figures by the mileage in and out of 
Europe, respectively, we have the invested capital of 
railroads in Europe, amounting in round numbers to 
$14,500,000,000, while that of the rest of the world 
amounts to something over the sum of $12,000,000,000. 

The Cost of Insurance—Adelbert Hamilton—Forum 

It is customary to view insurance contracts as sepa- 
rate, distinct agreements, whereby one person, either 
natural or artificial, in consideration of a premium paid, 
stipulates to indemnify a designated beneficiary for cer- 
tain contingent losses of life or of property. This is too 
close an inspection of insurance business to judge of it 
as awhole. It is like trying to ascertain the size and 
structure of a building from the study of each brick in it. 
The perspective is too short. The true method is to ex- 
amine insurance as a whole, looking at the contribu- 
tions and expenditures in bulk rather than in detail, and 
viewing the relations to each other of the various classes 
of persons entering into insurance transactions rather 
than the mere contracts or individuals themselves. Pro- 
ceeding by this method, the first fact we ascertain is that 
the 623 companies furnishing most of the insurance taken 
in the United States are in reality not insurers at all, save 
in a few exceptional instances forming but a minute 
percentage of their total business. In 1887, for example, 
the contributions of premiums paid by the people to 
these companies aggregated $271,223,781. Deducting 
the interest on loans—such interest, amounting to about 
$10,000,000, not properly forming a part of the contri- 
bution of the people—we have as a result the sum of 
$261,223,781. This sum of money was the popular 
donation for insurance purposes in the United States in 
1887, exclusive of contributions to miscellaneous com- 
panies and to assessment societies. During the same 
year the total disbursements of these 623 companies were 
$224,183,025, a sum nearly thirty-seven millions less 
than the people gave them. The meaning of this com- 
putation is that during the year 1887, which was not an 
exceptional year, the people themselves paid every dollar 
of expenses incurred, every dollar of dividends distrib- 
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uted, and every dollar of losses borne by these 623 
companies; and, over and above all this, contributed 
some $37,000,000 advance premiums on the next year’s 
insurance. During 1887 the capital of these 623 in- 
surance companies was not used; it remained intact 
and unimpaired. Clearly, in the light of the facts, the 
people in 1887 insured themselves. The premiums paid 
by them constitute essentially a public fund contributed 
for insurance purposes. The companies were merely 
conduits through which the contributions of the people 
went to such of their number as suffered losses which 
were to be indemnified. The companies were merely 
agents of the people, and their trustees, charged with the 
function and duty of promptly collecting, safely keeping; 
and equitably distributing a public indemnity fund to 
loss sufferers. Let us next examine the function of in- 
surance capital, It is true that a small proportion of it, 
probably less than 1 per cent per annum, is used to pay 
losses. But as arule it is kept intact. The laws require 
it to be kept unimpaired at standards fixed by the charters 
of the companies. Hence its function is ordinarily loss- 
guaranty rather than loss-payment. And when the invest- 
ments of insurance capital are examined, we find that 
though when such capital was first contributed it may 
have consisted in lands, money, or personal property of 
intrinsic worth, it is turned by investments into securities 
resting either directly or ultimately upon the credit of the 
people. It is invested in National, State, and municipal 
bonds and stocks. By such investment, Governmental 
agencies of the people are made virtual guarantors of the 
payment of insurance to the extent of the amount in- 
vested in their bonds. If, now, the people pay the ex- 
penses, if insurance is so conducted that their govern- 
ments occupy the position of virtual guarantors of losses, 
if payment of those losses falls ultimately upon and is 
borne by the people in every instance, and if competition, 
the very thing the multiplication of insurance corpora- 
tions was designed to maintain, is in fact stifled by the 
combination of those companies into central organiza- 
tions, then why should not public be substituted for pri- 
vate control of the monopoly ? Insurance involves con- 
siderations of public welfare operating to remove it from 
the narrow, selfish basis of a private contract, incidental 
to a scheme of profit-making, to the broad domain of na- 
tional philanthropy. It should be recognized and made 
a function of the Federal Government—the only deposi- 
tary power in this country adequate or competent to the 
task of performing so vast a work.. It is probably true that 
a conception of insurance as a system of National idem- 
nification, of which some 623 companies act as functional 
agents, does not exist save in the minds of a few. Nor 
has it occurred to many to consider the sum of nearly 
$300,000,000, paid in premiums by the people of the 
United States in the year 1887, in the light of a public 
donation annually increasing, for the purposes of a 
national philanthropy, the vastness of whose totality 
may best be indicated by the eight billions of risks as- 
sumed by the companies. It is indeed possible that the 
carrying out of Prince Bismarck’s plans for National 
Workingmen’s assurance may have suggested the na- 
tional aspects of indemnification to a larger portion of 
the public; still, the project has usually been dismissed 
as being experimental and possibly impracticable; or, if 
not so, then as being fundamentally adverse to individual 
rights and liberties, and as involving the opprobrium 
of the epithet paternalistic. But it is worth while to 
consider insurance as a national philanthropy, capable 
of supplying the place of public and private charity. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND REVERIES OF A POET-PHILOSOPHER* 





AucusT, 1889 








Sudden Impulses of Joy: 

The whole atmosphere has a luminous serenity, a limpid 
clearness. The islands are like swans swimming in a 
golden stream. Peace, splendor, boundless space! .. . 
And I meanwhile look quietly on while the soft hours 
glide away. I long to catch the wild bird, happiness, 
and tame it. Above all, I long to share it with others. 
These delicious mornings impress me _indescribably. 
They intoxicate me, they carry me away. I feel beguiled 
out of myself, dissolved in sunbeams, breezes, perfumes, 
and sudden impulses of joy. And yet all the time I 
pine for I know not what intangible Eden. Lamartine 
in the Préludes has admirably described this oppressive 
effect of happiness on fragile human nature. I suspect 
that the reason for it is that the finite creature feels itself 
invaded by the infinite, and the invasion produces dizzi- 
ness, a kind of vertigo, a longing to fling one’s self into 
the great gulf of being. To feel life too intensely is to 
yearn for death: and for man, to die means to become 
like unto the gods—to be initiated into the great mystery. 





The Illusion of Democracy: 

The international socialism of the ouvriers, ineffectually 
put down in Paris, is beginning to celebrate its approach- 
ing victory. For it there is neither country, nor mem- 
ories, nor property, nor religion. There is nothing and 
nobody but itself. Its dogma is equality, its prophet is 
Mably, and Babceuf is its god. How is the conflict to 
be solved, since there is no longer one single common 
principle between the partisans and the enemies of the 
existing form of society, between liberalism and the 
worship of equality ? Their respective notions of man, 
duty, happiness,—that is to say, of life and its end,— 
differ radically. I suspect that communism is merely 
the pioneer of Russian nihilism, which will be the com- 
mon grave of the old races and the servile races, the 
Latins and the Slavs. If so, the salvation of humanity 
will depend upon individualism of the brutal American 
sort. I believe that the nations of the present are rather 
tempting chastisement than learning wisdom. Wisdom, 
which means balance and harmony, is only met with 
in individuals. Democracy, which means the rule of 
the masses, gives preponderance to instinct, to nature, 
to the passions,—that is to say, to blind impulse, to ele- 
mental gravitation, to generic fatality. Perpetual vacil- 
lation between contraries becomes its only mode of pro- 
gress, because it represents that childish form of 
prejudice which falls in love and cools, adores and curses, 
with the same haste and unreason. A ‘succession of 
opposing follies give an impression of change which the 
people readily identify with improvement, as though 
Enceladus was more at ease on his left side than on the 
right, the weight of the volcano remaining the same. 
The stupidity of Demos is only equalled by its presump- 
tion. It is like a youth with all his animal and none 
of his reasoning powers developed. Luther’s compari- 
son of humanity to a drunken peasant, always ready to 
fall from his horse on one side or the other, has always 
struck me as a particularly happy one. It is not that I 
deny the right of the democracy, but I have no sort of 
illusion as to the use it will make of its right, so long, 
at any rate, as wisdom is the exception and conceit the 
rule. Numbers make law, but goodness has nothing to 
do with figures. Every fiction is self-expiating, and 
* Translation of Amiel’s Journal by Mrs, Humphrey Ward. 














democracy rests upon this legal fiction, that the majority 
has not only force but reason on its side—that it pos- 
sesses not only the right to act but the wisdom necessary 
for action. The fiction is dangerous because of its flat- 
tery; the demagogues have always flattered the private 
feelings of the masses. The masses will always be be- 
low the average. Besides, the age of majority will be 
lowered, the barriers of sex will be swept away, and 
democracy will finally make itself absurd by handing 
over the decision of all that is greatest to all that is 
most incapable. Such an end will be the punishment of 
its abstract principle of equality, which dispenses the 
ignorant man from the necessity of self-training, the 
foolish man from that of self-judgment, and tells the 
child that there is no need for him to become a man, 
and the good-for-nothing that self-improvement is of no 
account. Public law, founded upon virtual equality, 
will destroy itself by its consequences. It will not 
recognize the inequalities of worth, of merit, and of ex- 
perience; in a word, it ignores individual labor, and it 
will end in the triumph of platitude and the residuum. 
The régime of the Parisian Commune has shown us 
what kind of material comes to the top in these days of 
frantic vanity and universal suspicion. Still, humanity © 
is tough, and survives all catastrophes. Only it makes 
one impatient to see the race always taking the longest 
road to an end, and exhausting all possible faults before 
it is able to accomplish one definite step toward im- 
provement. These innumerable follies, that are to be 
and must be, have an irritating effect upon me. The 
more majestic is the history of science, the more intoler- 
able is the history of politics and religion. The mode 
of progress in the moral world seems an abuse of the 
patience of God. Enough! There is no help in mis- 
anthropy and pessimism. If our race vexes us, let us 
keep a decent silence on the matter. We are im- 
prisoned on the same ship, and we shall sink with it. 
Pay your own debt, and leave the rest to God. Sharer, 
as you inevitably are, in the sufferings of your kind, set 
a good example: that is all which is asked of you. Do 
all the good you can, and say all the truth you know or 
believe; and for the rest be patient, resigned, submis- 
sive. God does His business, do yours. 





The Bitterness of Being Misunderstood: 

To be misunderstood even by those whom one loves 
is the cross and bitterness of life. It is the secret of that 
sad and melancholy smile on the lips of great men which 
so few understand; it is the cruelest triai reserved for 
self-devotion; it is what must have oftenest wrung the 
heart of the Son of man; and if God could suffer, it 
would be the wound we would be forever inflicting upon 
him. He also—He above all—is the great misunder- 
stood, the least comprehended. Alas! Alas! Never to 
tire, never to grow cold; to be patient, sympathetic, 
tender; to look for the budding flower and the opening 
heart; to hope always, to love always,—this is duty. 





My Old Traveling-Shawl: 

I have been measuring and making a trial of the new 
gray plaid which is to take the place of my old moun- 
tain shawl. The old servant which has been my com- 
panion for ten years, and which recalls to me so many 
poetical and delightful memories, pleases me better than 
its brilliant successor, even though this last has been a 
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present from a friendly hand. But can anything take 
the place of the past, and have not even the inanimate 
witnesses of our life voice and language for us? Glion, 
Villers, Albisbrunnen, the Righi, the Chamossaire, and 
a hundred other places, have left something of them- 
selves behind them in the meshes of this woollen stuff 
which makes a part of my most intimate history. The 
shawl, besides, is the only chivalrous article: of dress 
which is still left to the modern traveler, the only thing 
about him which may be useful to others than himself, 
and by means of which he may still do his devoir to fair 
women! How many times mine has served them for a 
cushion, a cloak, a shelter, on the damp grass of the 
Alps, on seats of hard rock, or in the sudden cool of the 
pinewood, during the walks, the rests, the readings, and 
the chats of mountain life! How many kindly smiles 
it has won for me! Even its blemishes are dear to me, 
for each darn and tear has its story, each scar is an 
armorial bearing. This tear was made by a hazel tree 
under Jaman—that by the buckle of a strap on the 
Frohnalp—that, again, by a bramble at Charnex; and 
each time fairy needles have repaired the injury. 
‘“* Mon vieux manteau, que je vous remercie, 
Car c'est 4 vous que je dois ces plaisirs!” 

And has it not been to me a friend in suffering, a com- 
panion in good and evil fortune? It reminds me of 
that centaur’s tunic which could not be torn off without 
carrying away the flesh and blood of its wearer. I am 
unwilling to give it up; whatever gratitude for the past, 
and whatever piety toward my vanished youth is in me, 
seem to forbid it. The warp of this rag is woven out 
of Alpine joys, and its woof out of human affections. 





As to The Individual: 

The man who has no refuge in himself, who lives, so 
to speak, in his front rooms, in the outer whirlwind of 
things and opinions, is not properly a personality at all; 
he is not distinct, free, original, a cause,—in a word, 
some one. He is’one of the crowd, a taxpayer, an 
elector, an anonymity, but not a man. He helps to 
make up the mass—to fill up the number of human con- 
sumers or producers; but he interests nobody but the 
economist and the statistician, who take the heap of 
sand as a whole into consideration, without troubling 
themselves about the uninteresting uniformity of the in- 
dividual grains. The crowd counts only as a massive 
elementary force—why ? because its constituent parts 
are individually insignificant: they are all like each other, 
and we add them up like the molecules of water ina 
river, gauging them by the fathom instead of appreciat- 
ing them as individuals. Such men are reckoned and 
weighed merely as so many bodies; they have never 
been individualized by conscience, after the manner of 
souls. He who floats with the current, who does not 
guide himself according to higher principles, who has no 
ideal, no convictions,—such a man is a mere article of 
the world’s furniture—a thing moved, instead of a living 
and moved being—an echo, not a voice. The man who 
has no inner life is the slave of his surroundings, as the 
barometer is the obedient servant of the air at rest, and 
the weathercock the humble servant of the air in motion. 





A Soul Experience: 

A long walk and conversation with . We followed 
a high mountain path. Seated on the turf, and talking 
with open heart, our eyes wandered over the blue im- 
mensity below us, and the smiling outlines of the shore. 
All was friendly, azure-tinted, caressing, to the sight. 
The soul I was reading was profound and pure. Such 
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an experience is like a flight into Paradise. A few light 
clouds climbed the broad spaces of the sky, steamers 
made long tracks upon the water at our feet, white sails 
were dotted over the vast distance of the lake, and sea- 
gulls like gigantic butterflies quivered above its surface. 





Idleness and Contemplation: 

All around me profound peace, the silence of the 
mountains in spite of a full house and a neighboring 
village. No sound is to be heard but the murmur of the 
flies. There is something very striking in this calm. 
The middle of the day is like the middle of the night. 
Life seems suspended just when it is most intense. 
These are the moments in which one hears the infinite 
and perceives the ineffable. Victor Hugo, in his Con- 
templations, has been carrying me from world to world, 
and since then his contradictions have reminded me of 
the convinced Christian with whom I was talking yester- 
day in a house near by. . . . The same sunlight floods 
both the book and nature, the doubting poet and the 
believing preacher, as well as the mobile dreamer, who, 
in the midst of all these various existences, allows him- 
self to be swayed by every passing breath, and delights, 
stretched along the car of his balloon, in floating aim- 
lessly through all the sounds and shallows of the zther, 
and in realizing within himself all the harmonies and 
dissonances of the soul, of feeling, and of thought. Idle- 
ness and contemplation! Slumber of the will, lapses of 
the vital force, indolence of the whole being,—how well 
I know you! To love, to dream, to feel, to learn, to 
understand,—all these are possible to me if only I may 
be relieved from willing. It is my tendency, my instinct, 
my fault, my sin. I have a sort of primitive horror of 
ambition, of struggle, of hatred, of all which dissipates 
the soul and makes it dependent upon external things 
and aims. The joy of becoming once more conscious 
of myself, of listening to the passage of time and the 
flow of the universal life, is sometimes enough to make 
me forget every desire, and to quench in me both the 
wish to produce and the power to execute. Intellectual 
Epicureanism is always threatening to overpower me. I 
can only combat it by the idea of duty. 





Death! Silence! Eternity! 

I hear the drops of my life falling distinctly one by one 
into the devouring abyss of eternity. I feel my days 
flying before the pursuit of death. All that remains to 
me of weeks, or months, or years, in which I may drink 
in the light of the sun, seems to me no more than a single 
night, a summer night, which scarcely counts, because it 
will so soon be at an end. Death! Silence! Eternity! 
What mysteries, what names of terror to the being who 
longs for happiness, immortality, perfection! Where 
shall I be to-morrow—in a little while when the breath 
of life has forsaken me ? Where will those be whom 
I love? Whither are we all going? The eternal prob- 
lems rise before us in their implacable solemnity. Mys- 
tery on all sides! And faith the only star in this dark- 
ness and uncertainty! No matter!—so long as the 
world is the work of eternal goodness, and so long as 
conscience has not deceived us. To give happiness and 
to do good, there is our only law, our anchor of salvation, 
our beacon light, our reason for existing. All religions 
may crumble away; so long as this survives we have still 
an ideal, and life is worth living. Nothing can lessen 
the dignity and value of humanity so long as the religion 
of love, of unselfishness and devotion endures; and none 
can destroy the altars of this faith for us so long as we 
feel ourselves still capable of love. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS AND QUEER 
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Eswa—A Zulu Divination— Travels in Zulul ind 

The son of Pambeli, a chief, had died suddenly, and 
the diviners, or witch doctors, were called upon to smell 
out the abataki who had caused the young chief's death. 
The Zulus are completely under the power of the witch 
doctors. They believe thoroughly in bad men and 
‘women who go about causing sickness and death; they 
believe that these evil ones go about at night accom- 
panied by their familiars (wild cats and baboons), and lay 
poison in the paths for people to step over, and on the 
thresholds and in the fields to destroy crops—thus sick- 
ness and death are attributed to their magic and malice. 
In the course of the next day all the peopie gathered in the 
square before Pambeli’s house, a mass of silent, quak- 
ing men and women, for none knew whom the diviners 
would convict. Pambeli himself sat silent and sorrow- 
stricken in the doorway of his hut; before him the witch- 
finders. -There were three hideous and revolting men 
wearing various charms upon their filthy bodies, rows of 
gleaming teeth round their necks, dried toads, with the 
eyes of animals and snake skins tied to their waists, and 
a quantity of clanking metal bracelets on ankles and 
arms. After some preliminary incantations these three 
men suddenly leaped forward and commenced their work 
of smelling out. Round and round the great circle 
formed by the people they ran, sometimes slowly with 
cunning gravity, sometimes with almost incredible swift- 
ness, forever crying out one word, Eswa, and all the 
people repeating it after them, sometimes loudly—then 
it was dangerous—then whispering it, crying it over and 
over again, running, dancing, yelling, until the witch 
finders, steaming with perspiration, had lashed them- 
selves into a state of hysterical fury, shouting and shriek- 
ing with the wildest contortions of face and limb, till 
after one tornado of final violence, they swooped with 
the rapidity of eagles upon one startled girl, touched her 
with a forked stick, and cried Eswa, at their loudest, 
while the cowering crowd breathed freer the next mom- 
ent, and then repeated the fatal word in one last over- 
whelming shout. It was all over, the trial was finished, 
the victim was selected, and naught remained but the 
penalty to be pronounced. At the supreme moment of 
selection the people dropped away on either side and the 
girl stood alone, the focus of all eyes. After one fear- 
ful glance all round, after one second of tense rigidity, 
the woman fell forward ina stupor of pitiable terror. It 
was a sight no man could ever forget. When those 
appointed by the witch doctors touched her she rose 
shrieking and struggling, but seeing—probably knowing 
—the hopelessness of it all, she fell again at their feet. 
Late that night one of our Kaffir lads—an English- 
speaking mission boy called Tom Oupe—came in and 
told us the woman had been taken to the woods, bound 
to a tree, her body smeared all over with wild honey, a 
small train of it thickly laid near a white ants’ nest, and 
left. When the moon crept above the tops of the trees, 
Wood and I rose, buckled on our revolvers and cartridge 
belts, and then signaled Oupe quietly. After going about a 
mile the boy crouched and pointed, and Wood and I 
went forward alone. There was a partial clearing in the 


forest, and through the trees we could see the plain be- 
yond, then a passing cloud drifted by and obscured the 
light. 
with our revolvers in our hands. 


We two men stood close together, and waited 
Nowhere does the 





moon shine with such wonderful radiance as in Africa. 
All at once Cyril gave an inarticulate cry of horror and 
dismay; he was covered with thousands of crawling 
things, slimy millions were at our feet, and before 
us—in the white moonlight—was the poor girl’s body 
tied naked at the foot of a tree, eaten to death by ants. 

The Mysterious Talking Image of Urur—From Lucifer 

Close by the riverside and overshadowed by high 
eucalyptus and cedar trees in the park of Urur, there is 
a curiously shaped building. It is built like a Chinese 
pagoda, three stories high, each story having a pro- 
jecting roof, on the top of which is a large gilded globe. 
A narrow winding staircase leads to the top story of the 
building. On the second floor a side door opens into 
the room where reside Mr. Malaban and Ram, two 
Chelas, guarding the stairs that lead still higher up to 
the sacred room, called the Shrine, where the Talking 
Image is kept. Nothing extraordinary is seen in the 
room of the Chelas; there are only a few mats and tiger 
skins. Books, tobacco pipes and writing materials are 
scattered over the floor. ‘Tables and chairs are absent, 
for they are quite unnecessary for those who are accus- 
tomed to sit in Oriental fashion squatting upon the ground. 
The top story of the building contained the Talking 
Image, the jewel of the Society for Distribution of Wis- 
dom. This room was the sanctuary of the pagoda. It 
was built in the shape of an octagon, its ceiling was a 
high vault, painted in blue with golden stars, represent- 
ing the twelve signs of the Zodiac, while in the midst was 
the emblem of the Sun with an eye init. This represented 
universal Consciousness, and the eye was surrounded 
by a triangle, the representation of form. The walls 
were hung with dark tapestry, ornamented with magical 
signs. There were Persian mats and Indian shawls, 
arms and ornaments of various savage nations and a 
number of stuffed animals, including a gorilla, a pelican 
and the skin of a cobra. There was only one window on 
the eastern side looking toward the river, and a soft light 
fell through its stained glass upon an object that stood 
motionless in the centre of the room, while all around 
it was semi-darkness and gloom. This object was the 
Talking Image itself. Various attempts have been 
made by prominent writers to give a fair description of 
the Talking Image and its natural history; but none of 
them have been successful, nor is there much hope that 
we shall succeed in this task, unless the readers will 
permit us to employ our clairvoyant powers; and even 
then the success will be doubtful. Nevertheless, we 
will try: Standing upon its pedestal it was an imposing 
figure, resembling somewhat a woman in a state of 
trance. Usually there was to all appearance no life 
about it except its head. From the eyes downward it 
seemed to be dead, immovable, heartless and petrified. 
From the eyes upward it was alive, at times conscious, 
and sometimes even of superhuman intelligence. The 
statue seemed made of stone; still there was a brain in 
it, capable of reasoning and thinking. All this apparent 
immovability was, however, merely an illusion. In 
reality the Image was a compound of living and con- 
scious elemental principles, which had, so to say, crys- 
tallized into a compound organism of a very singular 
nature; and, as a magnet attracts iron filings and fixes 
them upon its surface, in a similar manner the elemental 
principles composing the body of the Image would 
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attract to themselves corresponding intelligent principles 
of various grades and characters from the unseen world. 
Thoughts existing in the minds of those who were near, 
and even of those who were distant, would, on reaching 
the Image, act upon corresponding elements within the 
stone-like mass, and as a mirror reflects the objects in 
its vicinity, likewise the statue would reflect the thoughts 
of persons whether present or absent. Nor was it at all 
necessary that such persons should themselves be con- 
scious of the thoughts which they projected upon the 
image; on the contrary, the latter seemed to be im- 
pressed especially powerfully by the thoughts that came, 
so to say, from the heart and not from the brains of 
others, and it gave utterance to such thoughts in speech 
and, occasionally, in writing. Therefore its utterances 
were, at times, a reflection of the interior states of those 
who were en rapport with the Image; but at other times 
phenomena of a superior order took place. On such 
occasions a light of a seemingly supernatural kind, com- 
ing, not from the heart, but from the outside, seemed to 
enter and to illuminate that brain. Then the gray and 
immovable eyes would brighten, as if they belonged to a 
human being, capable of feeling and subject to emotions, 
and on such occasions the Image would speak words of 
great wisdom that astonished the world and perplexed 
the scientists and philosophers. But when that Light 
was entirely absent, and only weak-minded and super- 
ficial persons were present, it would be either entirely 
silent or merely echo back the words of the latter. Be- 
ing like a mirror, it would reflect truly the best as well 
as the worst traits of those who stood before it. It was 
at once the pride and the despair of its friends, and an 
object of scorn for its enemies; for neither the one nor 
the other understood its true nature. It seemed to be, 
like all human beings, of a dual nature or possessed of 
two polarities; but while in human beings there is usu- 
ally no marked line of distinction between the high and 
the low, it seemed as if in the Image the two natures 
had become separated from each other. It was in fact 
like an animal and a god, without the intermediary hu- 
man element between the two poles. The nature of the 
material of which it was composed was an object of 
continual quarrel among scientists, and has never been 
satisfactorily explained. It seemed to be stone and yet 
still it could not be stone of a usual kind. It was as if 
it were made of a substance composed of a great number 
of living beings of an unknown kind, in a state of sleep 
or petrification, from which they could be temporarily 
awakened when that superior light radiated on the brain. 
It then seemed as if each of these component parts had 
a life of its own, and could act independently of the or- 
ganism of the Image. It was even said that on certain 
occasions some of these integral parts had separated 
themselves from the Image, and could act intelligently 
at a distance, but had to return again, in the same sense 
as we may send a thought to a friend in a distant coun- 
try, which may enter the consciousness of that friend, 
while, at the same time, we do not lose the thought, for 
it resumes its place in our memory after the service is 
rendered. But while the thoughts of ordinary human 
beings are‘not self-conscious, but reflect merely the con- 
sciousness of the sender, the thoughts thus emanating 
from the Image were said to be made self-conscious by 
the power of that mysterious Light, so that they could 
act, as it were, independently of the Image and do many 
queer things. Such phenomena, however, did not take 
place under all circumstances. Sometimes the Image 
answered questions, and at other times it remained ob- 
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stinately silent. A series of scientific experiments were 
made by eminent scientists, under the supervision of the 
Hierophant, for the purpose of determining the cause of 
this instability. Barometrical, thermometrical, hygro- 
metrical, electrical and magnetic observations and mea- 
surements were taken; but no satisfactory conclusions 
were arrived at. The Talking Image seemed to care 
nothing for scientific conditions; but proved to be fickle- 
minded, and to have a will of its own. At present the 
scientific experiments were discontinued, and the me- 
chanism of the Image was authoritatively declared to 
belong to the region of the Unknowable in Nature. 
Superstitions of the Alabama Clay Eaters—N. Y. Times 
It may or may not be the result of clay eating, but 
these people are as superstitious as the black followers 
of a Voodoo. They have signs for everything and 
almost worship the moon. Corn is planted when the 
moon is full and potatoes are planted on the dark of the 
moon. They will not start on a journey or begin a job 
unless the moon is right, and they foretell storms and all 
kinds of disasters by the appearance of the moon. If 
one end of a new moon is lower than the other it will 
rain before the moon changes again, say the clay eaters, 
but if the moon is level there will be no rain until an- 
other change occurs. The hooting of an owl at any 
hour, day or night, is an omen of ill luck, and if heard 
at night and answered by the howl of a dog, there is a 
sign ‘hat one of the family will die soon. As soon as 
the hoot of an owl is heard a chair is overturned. If the 
hooting of the owl ceases at once it is a sign that the 
threatened danger has been warded off for a time, but 
if it continues there is weeping and wailing in the home 
of the clay eater. The howling of a dog at night is also 
an omen of ill luck, but it is not a sign of some ap- 
proaching fatality unless it is in answer to the hoot of 
an owl. In every fireplace there will be found a piece 
of flint rock. This is supposed to keep foxes and owls 
from catching the chickens. To save the chickens from 
hawks the good housewife holds a sieve over the young 
brood for a few moments as soon as they come off the 
nest. Sometimes this safeguard fails to work, but those 
who love their chickens argue that there may be excep- 
tions to all rules. Never turn back without making a 
cross mark in the ground with the right heel. This is 
one of the many proverbs the clay eater lives up to. 
No matter where he has started, he will not turn back 
unless compelled to, and then he never fails to make a 
cross in the ground with his right heel. If they start on 
a journey, no matter where, and a rabbit is seen to cross 
their path, the journey is at once abandoned. It would 
be certain death to go on, they say, because a rabbit 
never runs directly across a man’s path except to warn 
him of death. Like the negroes of the South, they are 
all firm believers in the magic power of the left hind 
foot of a graveyard rabbit, and the ignorant clay eater 
would part with his home rather than his rabbit foot, 
which he carries suspended about his neck under his 
clothing. Cats live until they die of old age in the 
home of the clay eaters. Bad luck would always follow 
the man who killed a cat. No axe or other edged 
tool, spade or shovel, is ever carried through one of 
these cabins. It is held to be fatal todo so. If the axe 
is carried through the house it will be the instrument of 
death for some member of the family. If the spade is 
carried through it will next be used to dig the grave of 
one of the family. These tools can be taken into the 
house, but they must be carried out through the same 
door they were brought in at. When the floor is swept 
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with a broom made of the long straw which grows wild 
in the old fields, the trash is never swept out at the door, 
but always into the fireplace. To sweep it outdoors 
would sweep some one out of the family. The crumbs 
from the table are never thrown out of doors, as such 
an act. would mean that the luck of the family was 
thrown away forever. Ask one of these people why they 
believe in all these peculiar superstitions, and the answer 
is, “ I’ve allers heard said as how ’twer bad luck.” These 
signs are sacred traditions handed down from genera- 
tion to generation and believed as implicitly as they 
believe in the existence of a Supreme Being and a hell. 
To reason with them of the folly of these superstitions 
would be useless, for they will answer you by citing 
dozens of instances where these signs proved true, so 
they heard grandpa or grandma tell many years ago. 
A Soochow Murder Method—The St. James Gazette 

Some time ago a murder was committed at Soochow, 
in China, which at first baffled the skill of doctors and 
left the police without any clew. The circumstances 
were as follows: A small shopkeeper named Le was 
one morning found dead in his bed. This was at once, 
according to law, reported to the magistrate, who was 
ex officio coroner of the district, and who without delay 
sent his officers to make the preliminary investigation. 
These messengers found the house draped with every 
emblem of woe, and the widow beside herself with grief. 
The body bore no outward signs of violence, and to all 
appearances suggested death from natural causes. In 
due course the magistrate held an inquest, and, having 
applied every test known to Chinese science, declared 
himself completely at fault. He reported, therefore, to 
the Prefect that there was no evidence to show how Le 
had met his death. This result, however, failed to sat- 
isfy the Prefect, who was an austere man and abhorred 
ambiguities. He therefore referred the report back to 
the magistrate, with direction to make further investiga- 
tion, and to arrive at a more definite finding. This re- 
script reached the magistrate when he was taking his 
ease in the bosom of the family, and awoke most un- 
pleasant anticipations in his mind as to the course which 
it was probable the Prefect would take in case of a fur- 
ther failure. In his difficulty he took his wife into his 
confidence. Having listened carefully to all he had to 
say, and having asked many questions as to the Le fam- 
ily and their surroundings, she said: “‘ Did you examine 
carefully the crown of his head, under the thick locks of 
hair which form the queue?” “No,” replied her hus- 
band, “it never occurred to me to doso.” “Then if I 
were you I should,” said his wife. Acting on this hint, 
the magistrate returned to Le’s house, and having care- 
fully parted the hair on the crown of the head found the 
end of a nail, which had been driven home into the skull. 
This discovery created the greatest consternation in the 
household, and Mrs. Le’s grief gave way to undisguised 
terror when the magistrate ordered her arrest. Proud 
and triumphant, the magistrate reported to the Prefect 
the result of his second inquest. “I congratulate you 
on your skill and acumen,” said the superior officer. “I 
suppose there can be no doubt that the widow is the 
criminal. But tell me what made you think of searching 
in that spot?” “I feel convinced, your Excellency, that 
Mrs. Le is guilty. Her terror, when I pointed at the 
nail, showed only too plainly that she was at all events a 
participator in the crime. As to your second question, 
I must confess that I acted on the suggestion of my dull 
thorn (i.e., wife), to whom I had narrated the circum- 
stances of Le’s death.” “Indeed!” said the Prefect. 
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“May I ask who your wife was? So talented a lady 
doubtless belonged to some scholar’s family.” “ My dull 
thorn,” answered the magistrate, “was the daughter of 
the Taotai of Hangchow and was the widow of a mer- 
chant in that city named Ch’en, who died within a few 
months of his marriage.” “Suddenly?” inquired the 
Prefect. “Rather, I believe,” said the magistrate. “I 
should like to make the acquaintance of so clever a 
lady,” replied the Prefect, “and would take her evi- 
dence at the same time. Would you bring her at once 
to my Yamun?” Delighted at the distinction thus con- 
ferred upon her, the lady readily repaired to his Yamun, 
where, after the usual compliments, the Prefect entered 
upon the matter in hand. He praised her ability, and 
drew from her a full account of the interview at which 
she had made the notable suggestion. “ May I ask,” he 
went on to say, “what put it into your head to think it 
possible that a nail should have been driven into that 
spot of the man’s skull?” “I thought it possible,” she 
answered, with some confusion, “as I remembered once 
having heard of a similar case.” “ Your first husband, 
I believe, died rather suddenly, did he not? May I ask 
what he died of ?” This further question increased the 
lady’s confusion so much that it was some minutes be- 
fore she could answer. “He died by the decree of 
heaven, your Excellency.” “Did the coroner discover 
the disease which proved fatal to him?” “No, your 
Excellency; but it often happens that coroners are at 
fault.” “ Where was your husband buried?” asked the 
Prefect. “In the family burying-ground outside the 
city wall at Hangchow.” “Very well, go home now; 
and,” said the Prefect, turning to the magistrate, “go on 
with the examination into the Le case, and report to me 
the result in due course.” Sosoon as the magistrate had 
taken his leave the Prefect dispatched a trusty messen- 
ger to the coroner at Hangchow, with directions to ex- 
hume the body of Ch’en, and to examine minutely the 
skull to see whether it bore any marks which might have 
caused death. Meanwhile the magistrate interrogated 
Mrs. Le, on whom the sight of the instruments of torture 
exercised so powerful an influence that after some equi- 
vocation she confessed that she had murdered her hus- 
band in order that she might be free to marry a man on 
whom her real affections were centred. This confession, 
which was borne out by collateral evidence, left the mag- 
istrate’s course clear. He reported the result to the 
Prefect, who, in view of the heinous nature of the crime, 
ordered the woman’s execution without waiting for the 
usual reference to Peking. The Prefect, however, de- 
layed carrying out the sentence until the return of his 
messenger from Hangchow. At the end of a few days 
this man came, bringing with him a dispatch from the 
coroner at Hangchow, in which it was stated that on 
examining the skull of the deceased Ch’en he had dis- 
covered a nail, which had been driven through into the 
brain, thus causing death. On the receipt of this dis- 
patch the Prefect instantly sent to arrest the magistrate’s 
wife; who, finding her case hopeless, acknowledged her 
guilt, and suffered the penalty at the same time and 
place with the woman whose secret she had exposed. 
Spook-Razsers of Long Ago—The National Review 
The great tour de force of the diviner was the evoca- 
tion of a spirit to answer his questions. This was a 
tremendous affair, not to be lightly entered upon, save 
for a very rich or powerful patron. The adept had to 
undergo a course of preparation and fasting, which (as 
he was often a person of very loose life) must have done 
him a great deal of good. If he neglected any of the 
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prescribed rules there was no saying what might happen. 
Thus one Evans, who lived in the Minories, undertook 
to raise a spirit for the edification of Sir Kenelm Digby 
and Lord Bothwell. But in the middle of the invoca- 
tion, Evans, not having made any suffumigation, was, 
upon a sudden, taken from out the room and carried 
into the field near Battersea Causeway, close to the 
Thames. He remained there in a state of coma until 
the next morning, when he was awoke by a countryman. 
Sometimes it was want of courage, as well as of suffumi- 
gation, that led to the failure of the experiment. A very 
sober, discreet person was taken by an astrologer and 
a friend into Hurst Wood to see a spirit. The Queen 
of the fairies was invocated; a gentle murmuring wind 
came first, after that among the hedges a smart whirl- 
wind; by and by a strong blast of wind blew upon the 
face of the friend, and the Queen, appearing in a most 
illustrious glory. “ Nomore,” quoth the friend, “I beseech 
you! My heart fails; I am not able to endure longer.” 
Nor was he; his black curling hair rose up; and I 
believe a bulrush would have smote him to the ground; 
he was soundly laughed at, etc. All these conse- 
quences were avoided by the use of the crystal. With 
this, indeed, so far from the astrologer or his patrons 
being frightened by what they saw, they were in general 
unable to see anything at all. Consequently, they were 
obliged to avail themselves of the services of a “specula- 
tor,” or seer, whom nature had endowed with the requisite 
strength of sight or imagination. Such persons were few 
(which lends some color to the theory of M. Maury that 
the phenomena produced were of the class which he calls 
hypnotic), and, when found, were naturally the subject 
of some competition among the diviners. Both Lilly 
and Ashmole are careful to note all the instances they 
meet of persons possessing a call (as they term it) by 
which they could summon the spirits to the crystal, and 
all these persons seem to have made a good thing out 
of the exercise of their gift. This was the case with 
Edward Kelly, the speculator to the celebrated Dr. Dee, 
who, by constantly threatening to leave his master for 
another, finally succeeded in inducing the unlucky 
Doctor not only to give him the greater part of his money, 
but also to change wives with him. It was so also with 
Sarah Skelhorn, the speculatrix of Dr. Gauntlet, of 
Gray’s Inn Lane, a very loose liver. On leaving the 
Doctor’s service Sarah became engaged by Mrs. Stock- 
man, with whom she lived in the Isle of Purbeck until 
her death, seventeen years later, seeing visions for her 
mistress and her mother, the Lady Beconsfield. The 
spirits, we learn, appeared in the crystal, sometimes in 
their own shape, but sometimes in types and figures, 
which last mode seems to suggest the divination by tea 
and coffee grounds still practised by old women in coun- 
try places. We are also told that it was very rare for 
the spirits, even when made to appear in their proper 
persons, to talk, although when they do, says Lilly, it is 
like the Irish, very much in the throat. Their gestures 
and appearance were supposed to give the answer re- 
quired when interpreted according to the rules of astrol- 
ogy. It may seem wonderful to us that men, otherwise 
sensible and even learned, should have been found cap- 
able of giving credence to such nonsense, but our won- 
der ceases when we examine the conceptions of the 
universe prevalent during the Middle Ages, to which 
period the greater part of the seventeenth century in 
matters of science really belongs. In the cosmogony 
then current the earth was at once the lowest and most 
central point of all creation, to which all the grosser and 
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more material parts of the universe naturally descended. 
Around, but above it, circled seven heavens, each of 
which was the path of a planet. Above these, was the 
heaven of the fixed stars; higher still, that of the primum 
mobile; and, finally, the empyrean, above and encircling 
all and glorified by the presence of God himself. All 
forces were spiritual, were supposed to flow direct from 
God, and to be communicated to the earth and the 
heavens above the earth by the angels which filled the 
whole universe. These angels were the rulers who were 
charged with the government of all things in the celes- 
tial and material worlds, and the laws of nature were but 
the precepts in accordance with which the angels ex- 
ecuted their charge. Hence the sage could best ac- 
quire a knowledge of the laws of nature by an acquain- 
tance with the angels. Nor was this impossible; all 
terrestrial things were but images of the celestial, and 
all celestial had their archetypes in the empyrean. As 
all archetypes were immaterial, they were therefore (for 
spirit and matter were looked upon as antagonistic) cap- 
able of being filled without resistance by spiritual forces, 
which they would in their turn communicate to their cor- 
responding effigies in the worlds of stars and planets. 
These again would send forth, by their rays, their power 
to those objects in the material world by which they were 
represented. Everything on earth was consequently not 
only under the guidance of its own angel, but also under 
the influence of and, so to speak, en rapport with stars, 
planets and archetypes. The universe was a vast lyre, 
the strings of which, wherever struck, vibrated through 
their entire length. To these ideas, too, must be as- 
cribed the widespread belief in the possibility of divin- 
ing the future, and in the means by which it might be 
accomplished. Nothing could seem more natural to 
the man of the seventeenth century than that the stars 
in their courses should, by their configurations, foreshow 
to those beings upon earth with whom they were mys- 
teriously connected the arrival of predestined events; 
or, that an angel—compelled by spells compounded from 
his own peculiar metal perfume and herb—should leave 
the planetary world which he was guiding, and should 
appear on earth to declare to the adept the will of the 
Almighty in those matters placed under his charge. 
A Fatal Superstition—The Louisville (Ky.) Times 

There is a superstition among the lower classes that 
whoever possesses himself of a rope with which a person 
has been hanged or has hanged himself is certain to 
come in for a slice of good luck. A young woman liv- 
ing in the Montmartre quarter Paris, committed suicide 
a short time go, and a neighbox« helped to cut her down, 
but she was dead; so he consoled himself by putting a 
bit of the hemp with whicn the deed had been done into 
his pocket, with the firm conviction that he would hear 
in a day or two that he had come into a colossal fortune. 
He would be a millionaire and would devote his life to 
enjoying himself instead of carrying bundles on his back 
for a few paltry francs per diem; but the fortune did not 
come. He came to America and to Louisville to seek 
it. Perhaps it is even now on the way, but the man 
was impatient. Then there was the lucky piece of rope. 
He would not take his eyes off it. He kept it in his 
pocket, and in the intervals between his errands he 
pulled it out and meditated upon it. From the fortune 
his thoughts at last began to dwell on suicide. The 
memory of the deceased girl haunted him; and the 
other day, as his wife returned home, she found her hus- 
band hanging in their room dead, with the fatal bit of 
hemp in his pocket. He had kept it by him to the last. 
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Why We Praise Him—Ed. R. Pritchard—Texas Siftings 
O, de Lawd made de worl’ an’ then He made er man, 
An’ dat’s why we praise Him ; 
But de man got tired an’ couldn’t live erlone, 
So de Lawd He made Eve outen Adam's rib bone, 
An’ dat’s why we praise Him. 


Eve foun’ de appul, but Adam took er bite, 
An’ dat’s why we praise Him ; 
Then de Lawd druv ‘em out an’ He bar up de do’, 
An’ he doan lef ‘em back in de garden no mo’, 
An’ dat’s why we praise Him. 


O, yer cain’t break de rules de Lawd lays down, 

An’ dat’s why we praise Him ; 
De sinnahs mus’ tumble when de Lawd comes roun’, 
Deres no use er hidin’ fer yer’ll sholy be foun’, 

An’ dat’s why we praise Him. 


O, de Lawd’ll hab mussy on our po’ souls, 

An’ dat’s why we praise Him; 
An’ early an’ late we’s er gwine ter walk straight, 
Sose we all kin git in by de li’le narrer gate, 

An’ dat’s why we praise Him. 


O, de Lawd likes niggahs dat tries ter do right, 
An’ dat’s why we praise Him; 

So come ter de bench ob de mounah dis night, 

An’ He'll gib yer a crown an’ er robe of white, 
An’ dat’s why we praise Him. 


The Fancy Dress Ball—Ballyhooly—N. Y. Mercury 
There’s been fun at a wedding, and, faith no mistake, 
The best of good sport can be seen at a wake; 

There is fun at a fair, but the best of them all 
Was Mrs. O’Flaherty’s fancy dress ball. 


The boys in disguises were anxious to go, 

So one wint as Whisky, another as Snow, 

And one wint as Gas, saying “ The divil a doubt 
Twill be morning before they will thin turn me out.” 


There was Mrs. MacSweeney, a Franco-Bulgarian, 
And Mrs. O’Rourke was a Spanish Bavarian ; 

There was Andy, a Tiger, and Dinnis, a Goose, 
And Richard the Third, but his hump had got loose. 


There was ould Bonyparty, as gay as you plase, 

With Mrs. O’Rafferty quite at, her aise ; 

There was Shakespeare of Avon, and Limerick Bacon, 
They were not to say dhrunk, they had only dhrink taken. 


But a big man comes in, and he causes disaster, 

He was dressed as a Jockey, he called himself Masther ; 
The man was in liquor, and walking contrary, 

When his spurs they got caught in the skirts of Queen Mary. 


So he fell on the shoulder of Helen of Troy, 

Who shoved him against Cleopatra Molloy. 

Says he, “ Cleopatra, me darlint, you’re dull,” 
When she gave him the needle on top of the skull. 


Thin in runs a peeler, and, faith, would you b’lieve, 

He wint and arrested ould Adam and Eve, 

When the boys they all shout, “ Here! no more of the ball, 
They have taken the father and mother of all!” 


Well, the polis ran here, and the boys they ran there, 
And Socrates lost the best part of his hair, 

When ould Noah comes up, and he makes no remark, 
But he stritched thim for dead with a blow of his Ark. 


To see them in coort the next day, faith, you should, 

The Jockey ‘longside of the Babes in the Wood, 

And Andy and Dinnis, and other poor cratures, 

While the tears, full of whisky, all rowled down their fatures, 


But the Jockey he proved, in a wonderful way, 
"Twas Diogenes Clancy that led him asthray. 











And says he, “ Just to prove that my argument’s sound, 
If yees all come outside I will stand yees a round.” 


Says the magistrate, ““ Now, the facts I have learned, 

I think it is time that the coort be adjourned.” 

And they wint out to dhrink, just a bottle to crack, 
And the coort and the prisoners they never came back. 


So it all ended right, and without a mistake, 

You may talk of the sport that goes on at a wake, 
As I said at the start, it is nothing at all, 

To Mrs, O’Flaherty’s fancy dress ball. 


Lullaby—Ella Higginson—Harper’s Weekly 
I was loung’n’ amongst m’ pillows, 
Coax’n’ sleep with many a sigh, 
*"N’ some one ’n th’ room above me 
Was a-singin’ a lullaby ; 
"N’ I cud hear th’ cradle a-rock’n’— 
Creakety, creakety, to ’n’ fro, 
’"N’ th’ woman a-singin’ “ Hush—thee— 
Go—t’—sleep—t’ sleep-e-e—go.” 


Ther’ wasn’t a mite of a carpit 
Awn th’ floor o’ thet room, yuh bet, 
’N’ th’ reg’lar swing o’ th’ cradle, 
W’y I kin almos’ hear ’t yet ; 
’N’ th’ sleepy coo o’ th’ baby 
Thet was bein’ swung to 'n’ fro, 
T’ th’ wonderful music o’ “ Hush—thee— 
Go—t'—sleep—t’—sleep-e-e—go.” 


Yuh wouldn’t ’a thought thet a feller 
Thet’s got down ’s low ’s I 

Would ’a felt kinder queer ‘cause a woman 
Was sing’n’ a lullaby! 

’N’ ’t first I felt jest like swear’n’, 
Thet a hotel shud treat me so, 

Fur I cudn’t hear noth’n’ but “ Hush—thee— 
Go—t’—sleep—t’—sleep-e-e—go.” 


But ’t seemed ter git soft’r ’n’ low’r, 
’N’ kinder familyer too, 

Wi' th’ cradle a-goin’ slow’r, 
Jest like my cradle ust ter do, 

Till I cud almos’ feel th’ motion, 
Rock-a-bye—rock-a-bye—to ’n’ fro, 
’N’ my mother a-sing’n’, ““ Hush—thee— 

Go—t’—sleep—t’—sleep-e-e—go.” 


Fur she sung ’t t’ “I love Jesus,” 
Jest ’s my mother ust ter do, 
’N’ ’t set my heart all ter ach’n’, 
’N’ th’ tears ter com’n’ too; 
’N’ I jest wzsh¢ I cud slouch back thar, 
"N’ my mother cud set thar ’n’ sew, 
’N’ I cud hear her, jest oncet, sing’n’ “ Hush—thee— 
Go—t’—sleep—t’—sleep-e-e—go.” 


Katie's Answer—Miss C. H. Thayer—Boston Globe 
Och! me Katie’s a rogue, it iz thrue, 
But her eyes, like the skies, are so blue 
An’ her dimples so swate, 
An’ her ankles so nate— 
Shure, she dazed an’ she bothered me too. 


Till one mornin’ we wint fur a ride, 
Whin demure as a bride, by me side, 
Like a darlint, she sat, 
Wid the wickedest hat 
"Neath a purty girl’s chin iver tied. 


An’ me heart, arrah, thin, how it bate. 
Fur me Kate looked so temptin’ an’ swate, 
Wid cheeks like the roses 
An’ all the red posies 
Ye ’ud see in her gardin so nate. 
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But I sat jist as mute as the dead, An’ I said: “If I dared to do so, 

Till she said with a toss uv her head: I'd lit go uv this baste, an’ I'd throw 

“If I’d known that to-day Both me arms roun’ yer waist, 
Ye’d have nothin’ to say, An’ be stalin’ a taste 

I’d have gone wid me cousin instade.” Uv thim lips that are coaxin’ me so.’ 


Thin I filt mesilf grow very bowld, Thin she blushed a more illigant red, 
Fur I knew she’d not scold if I towld As she said, without raisin’ her head, 
Uv the love at me heart, An’ her eyes lookin’ down 
That ’ud niver depart *Neath their lashes so brown, 


Though I lived to be wrinkled an’ owld. “Ud yer like me to dhrive, Misther Ted?” 


Where the Hand o’ God zs Seen—Capt. Jack Crawford—Outing 
Do I like the city? Stranger 'tisn’t likely that I would; 
’Tisn’t likely that a ranger from the border ever could 
Git accustomed to the flurry an’ the loud, onearthly noise~ ; 
Everybody in a hurry, men and wimmin, gals an’ boys, 
All a-rushin’ like the nation ’mid the rumble an’ the jar, 
Jes’ as if their souls’ salvation hung upon their gittin’ thar. 


Like it? No. I love to wander 

*Mid the vales and mountains green, 
In the border land out yonder, 

Whar’ the hand o’ God is seen. 


Nothin’ ’yar but bricks and mortar, towerin’ overhead so high, 
That you never see a quarter o’ the overhangin’ sky. 

Not a tree or grassy medder, not a runnin’ brook in sight, 
Nothin’ but the buildins’ shadder makin’ gloom o’ heaven’s light. 
E’en the birds ar’ all imported from away acrost the sea— 

Faces meet me all distorted with the hand o’ misery. 


Like it? No. I love to wander 

*Mid the vales an’ mountains green, 
In the border land out yonder, 

Whar’ the hand o’ God is seen. 


Roarin’ railroad trains above you, streets by workmen all defaced, 
Everybody tryin’ to shove you in the gutter in their haste. 

Cars and carts an’ wagons rumblin’ through the streets with deafenin’ roar, 
Drivers yellin’, swearin’, grumblin’, jes’ like imps from Sheol’s shore ; 
Factories j’inin’ in the chorus, helpin’ of the din to swell ; 

Auctioneers in tones sonorous lyin’ "bout the goods they sell. 


Like it? No. I love to wander 

’Mid the vales an’ mountains green, 
In the border land out yonder, 

Whar’ the hand o’ God is seen. 


Yes, I love the Western border; pine trees wavin’ in the air, 
Rocks piled up in rough disorder! birds a-singin’ everywhere ; 
Deer a-playin’ in their gladness ; elk a-feedin’ in the glen; 

Not a trace o’ pain or sadness campin’ on the trail o’ men, 

Brooks o’ crystal clearness flowin’ o’er the rocks, an’ lovely flowers 
In their tinted beauty growin’ in the mountain dells an’ bowers. 


Fairer pictur’ the Creator 
Never threw on earthly screen 
Than this lovely home o’ nat’r’, 
Whar’ the hand o’ God is seen. 


It is enough for me to know 


They Slant in That Direction—S. W. Foss— Yankee Blade 
It is the way the critters grow 


, . ’ so 
To tell w’y men is so an : In every town an’ section; 
Is much too hard for me; i i 
} There is some power that gives a cant 
It is the way the critters grow j “skid” ’ 
ster ge at he Some mighty “ skid” thet makes ’em slant— 
et makes y be. All slant in thet direction. \ 


I only say the reason w’y 
So many men is all awry An’ I don’t blame men overmuch § 


An’ full of imperfection An’ on their vices rant, 

Is simply jest because they can’t Till I look up their traits an’ such 
Get any other kind of slant— To fin’ the way they slant ; 

They slant in thet direction. An’ I won't smite ‘em hip an’ j’int 
Until I find the way they p’int, 

Nor scold each imperfection. 
A little cherity I’ll grant, 
For men are bad because they slant— 

They slant in thet direction. So 2 Ya 


».° 


I do not try to make it plain 
W’y men are proud or meek, 
Or with a mighty sweep er brain 

Or vast expanse of cheek ; 
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Caterpillars Capture a Ratlway—Montreal Witness 
The advance guard was seen by a railroad timekeeper 
as he rode over the line on his velocipede the night be- 
fore. He encountered a lot of small gray caterpillars 
which had spread themselves over the track so thickly 
that he had to push his machine along by hand for half 
amile. A big engine and eleven flat cars, loaded with 
1,500 ship knees, the Canadian Pacific's first train for 
business, started from Sebois for Brownville on the 
morning of May 19th It had gone but a few miles when 
it ran into a sticky, squirming mass, which the locomo- 
tive wheels ground toa greasy plup that clogged the 
driving wheels and prevented them from getting any 
grip on the track. It was as if wheels and rails had 
been thoroughly larded. The train came to a standstill, 
and the conductor and engineer made an investigation. 
“Pooh!” said the engineer, “bugs!” “ Ha, ha,” laughed 
the conductor derisively. They jumped aboard after a 
little scraping and tried to start again, but it was no use. 
The bugs were too much forthem. As far as the eye could 
reach, the little caterpillars were in complete possession 
of the track. The Canadian Pacific was turned into two 
lines of gray wriggle. The train was in the midst of the 
woods. “Cut bushes and try to sweep them off,” said the 
conductor to the train men. All hands tried it, but the 
bushes crushed the pulpy mass and only smeared the 
track worse than ever. Sand was then sprinkled on the 
rails. This enabled the engine to start, but the cater- 
pillars soon greased the rails again and the train halted. 
A messenger was dispatched to the Sebois station, and 
the situation telegraphed to the manager of the road. 
He sent an extra locomotive and a crew of helpers to 
the assistance of the beleaguered train. With a force of 
men scraping and sanding, with an engine to pull and 
another to push, the train crept through the woods at 
a snail’s pace. And now, queerly enough, a new enemy 
rallied to the support of the caterpillars. A vast horde 
of large and ferocious mosquitoes came out of the 
depths of the forest and assailed the motley crew of rail- 
road men, showing no national predilections, but drawing 
blood from Poles, Frenchmen, Russians and Irishmen 
alike. Even a bishop would have smiled to see the 
crowd fighting the mosquitoes with one hand and cater- 
pillars with the other, all the time swearing in at least 
five different languages! Supt. Van Zile issued the 
orders, and charge after charge was made at the steep 
grades lubricated with squeezed caterpillars. All day 
long and after the sun had gone down, the locomotives 
and men toiled to drag that train from Sebois to Brown- 
ville. The myriads of caterpillars covered the rails 
for eleven miles. When the train reached its destina- 
tion at last it bore the most exhausted and disgusted 
crew ever seen in this country outside of a blizzard. 
Life History of Marine Food Fish—London Standard 
A lecture was delivered recently at the Royal Institu- 
tion, by Professor W. C. McIntosh, on the life history of 
the principal edible sea fishes. It is only within the last 
few years that the subject has been properly understood, 
very erroneous ideas respecting it having prevailed. For 
instance, it was thought that sea fishes sought shallow 
water in the spawning season in order to deposit their 
eggs on the bottom, but there is no reason whatever to 
lead to the supposition, the probability being that the 
eggs are ejected wherever the fish happens to be. The 





life history and development of fresh-water fishes, such 
as the salmon, have been pretty accurately known for 
some time, owing to the greater facilities for observing 
them, but the observation of marine fishes has presented 
greater difficulties, necessitating the employment of 
more expensive methods. The lecturer explained and 
illustrated the methods employed and apparatus used for 
capturing the eggs and young fish. Nets with very fine 
mesh are employed, and are chiefly of three kinds, one 
for use near the surface, another for sinking to a con- 
siderable depth, and a third for attaching to the beam of 
a trawl to catch those at the bottom. Unlike those of © 
the fresh-water fish, the eggs of the majority of marine 
fishes are not deposited on the bottom, but float freely 
about in the ocean wherever the currents carry them, 
and are therefore called pelagic. The cat-fish forms an 
exception, its eggs being deposited in masses at the 
bottom. The pelagic eggs are small, transparent, glassy 
spheres, which can scarcely be seen when floating in the 
water; their specific gravity is almost the same as that 
of sea water, so that they float about at various depths 
beneath the surface and are carried up or down by the 
slightest current. Many of them have a globule of oil 
in them which has been supposed to have something to 
do with their floating, but this is probably not the case. 
The number produced by a single fish is enormous, be- 
ing about nine millions in the case of the cod. Their 
vitality is very. great and withstands a considerable 
amount of heat, eggs which had been heated to a con- 
siderable temperature in a test tube having afterward 
unexpectedly shown signs of life and motion; they are 
more readily killed by cold. The egg gradually develops 
into the embryo fish, which at first has no mouth, but 
lives on nutriment derived from the yolk sac of the egg, 
which remains as a large lump on the under surface of the 
anterior part. In the embryos of most mammals and 
fresh-water fish the nutriment is absorbed from the yolk 
sac by blood-vessels sent down into it; but in the cod 
and other marine fishes, although the heart is present 
and beating in the embryo, no blood-vessels are sent 
down into the yolk sac, and the nutriment is probably 
absorbed directly by the tissues. After about ten days 
the mouth opens and the yolk sac gradually disappears. 
At first the embryo is transparent and passive, allowing 
itself to be carried about like the egg, but it soon begins 
to develop patches of pigment and fins, although these 
are very different from those found in the mature fish. 
The color and form of most sea fishes vary very much at 
different stages of growth, and in many cases they could 
not be recognized as the same fish; the young ling, for 
instance, besides being very different in color from the 
adult, has two very long pectoral fins, which caused it at 
first to be taken for a new kind of fork-beard. These 
differences in the young and adult stages are probably 
to be attributed, as in mammals, to the survival in the 
young of ancestral peculiarities which have become 
modified in the adult to suit different circumstances. 
These differences are very remarkable in the flat fishes, 
such as turbot, flounder, etc., where the young fish is 
nearly round and has the eyes symmetrically placed on 
each side of the head; at this stage it does not lie on 
the bottom, but swims freely in the upper water. As it 
gets older the fish seeks the bottom and exhibits a ten- 
dency to lie constantly on one side, and one eye works 
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round from the lower side to join the other on the up- 
per. The eye may pass round over the top of the head, 
or in some cases it may pass through the soft tissues; in 
the young stage the body is so transparent that the fish 
can probably look obliquely through its own body and 
see what is passing on the other side. At the same time 
that the eye passes round, the under side loses its color 
and becomes white, the upper side remaining pigmented. 
It sometimes happens, however, that from some un- 
known cause a young flat fish does not go to the bottom 
but remains swimming in the upper waters, and then 
both sides remain colored and symmetrical. The food 
of the young post-larval fish consists of minute crusta- 
ceans, etc., which are present in large quantity in the 
ocean, and nearer land, at the mouths of estuaries, etc., 
the spawn of mussels and similar mollusks which feed on 
microscopic plants affords a plentiful supply. At a later 
stage they are very voracious, and many specimens were 
shown of fishes which had attempted to swallow others 
nearly as big as, or even bigger than, themselves, with 
fatal results. The general tendency among marine fish 
is to sink down toward the bottom as they get older, 
the younger ones keeping nearer the surface; near land, 
the younger ones seem to find their way toward the 
shore, but migrate outward again as they get older. The 
lecturer touched on the point of providing a close time 
for sea fishes during the spawning season, and thought 
that although it might easily be done in the case of any 
special fish, it was scarcely feasible to make it general, 
as the spawning period varied so much among different 
species as to stretch it over a great part of the year for 
the whole. He did not think the ravages of man made a 
very great impression on the numbers of fish, but urged 
the importance of studying their lives and habits. 
Zoblogical Gardens of the World—Boston Transcript 
There are forty-eight zodlogical gardens in the world, 
six of them being in the United States, located as follows, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. These institutions are supported by 
the cities or by local enterprise, instead of the National 
Government, but in Europe there is an entirely different 
state of affairs, nearly every nation supporting its own 
garden or park, and some of them support several]. Be- 
sides the great institution in London, Great Britain has 
parks of this description at Bristol, Manchester and 
Dublin. France has two gardens in Paris, each devoted 
in part to zodlogical collections, besides those in Mar- 
seilles and Tours. Belgium has two zodlogical gardens, 
one at Ghent and the other at Antwerp, while Holland 
has three, one in each of the cities of Amsterdam, The 
Hague and Rotterdam. The German cities provided 
with these gardens are Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort, 
Dresden, Diisseldorf, Hanover, Munster, Cologne, Bres- 
lau and Leipzig; Italy has one at Turin, Austria one at 
Vienna, Hungary one at Pesth, Russia one in St. 
Petersburg and another in Moscow, Portugal one in Lis- 
bon, Spain one in Madrid, Denmark one in Copenhagen, 
and Switzerland one in Basle; India has three zodlogical 
parks, at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras; Java one 
in Batavia; The Straits Settlements one in Singapore, 
and Australia boasts of four, at Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide and Brisbane. Chili, South America, has a 
Zoo at St. Jago. The greatest zodlogical garden in the 
world is that in London, being situated in the very 
heart of the city, and a public street running through 
it, which divides it into two sections. Walls are erected 
along the street, and visitors go from one section to the 
other by means of a tunnel passing under the street. 
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The grounds comprise about sixty acres and are well 
filled with buildings, ponds, etc. There are real beaver 
ponds, aviaries, bear pits, monkey houses, and really a 
place for everything in the animal line. This park was 
opened in 1828, and during the last five years the an- 
nual number of visitors has averaged about 700,000, 
while in 1886 there were added to the collection of ani- 
mals 1538. The Berlin Park is ranked by naturalists 
next to that of London, and the two in Paris, if combin- 
ed, would make one as extensive as any in the world. 
In America the Philadelphia Zoo is the most extensive, 
so far as buildings and collections go, and the inclosure 
comprises thirty-three acres of Fairmount Park. In 
New York the collection of animals is kept in Central 
Park, and has become so extensive that many people 
object to having the park used for this purpose, and 
there are pending in the Legislature two bills for placing 
the institution upon a proper footing. The Cincinnati 
Zoélogical Park embraces sixty-five acres of suburban 
land, and was opened in 1875. The Chicago gardens 
have one of the finest herds of buffalo to be seen. A 
project is on foot for establishing another zodlogical 
garden at Rock Creek Park, near the city of Washington. 
Gigantic Ceylon Spiders—From London Rare Bits 

Far up in the mountains of Ceylon and India there is 
a spider that spins a web like bright, yellowish silk, the 
central net of which is five feet in diameter, while the 
supporting lines, or guys, as they are called, measure 
sometimes ten or twelve feet long; and riding quickly 
in the early morning you may dash right into it, the 
stout threads twining around your face like a lace veil, 
while, as the creature who has woven it takes up his 
position in the middle, he generally catches you right on 
the nose, and, though he seldom bites or stings, the 
contact of his large body and long legs is anything but 
pleasant. If you forget yourself and try to catch him, 
bite he will, and, although not venomous, his jaws are 
as powerful as a bird’s beak, and you are not likely to 
forget the encounter. The bodies of these spiders are 
very handsomely decorated, being bright gold or scarlet 
underneath, while the upper part is covered with the 
most delicate slate-colored fur. So strong are the webs 
that birds the size of larks are frequently caught therein, 
and even the small but powerful scaly lizard falls a vic- 
tim. A writer says that he has often sat and watched 
the yellow and scarlet monster—measuring, when wait- 
ing for his prey with his legs stretched out, fully six 
inches—striding across the middle of the net, and noted 
the rapid manner in which he winds his stout threads 
around the unfortunate captive. He usually throws the 
coils about the head till the wretched victim is first 
blinded and then choked. In many unfrequented dark 
nooks of the jungle you may come across most perfect 
skeletons of small birds caught in these terrible snares, 
the strong folds of which prevent the delicate bones from 
falling to the ground after the wind and weather have 
dispersed the flesh and feathers from the body. 

African Prize-Fighters—From The Indianapolis News 

“The gorilla is the prize-fighter of Africa,” said Carl 
Steckelmann, who has personal knowledge of the Dark 
Continent. He had been speaking of a leopard skin 
on exhibition in his window, and had been telling of the 
danger encountered in fighting with the original owner of 
the skin. “Contests with all wild animals pale in com- 
parison with that in which one must engage in meeting 
the gorilla,” he said. “The gorilla is found in only a 
comparatively small portion of Western Africa. He 
lurks in the woods along the coasts for sevgral hundréd ;: 
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miles north of the mouth of the Congo. I have never 
seen a gorilla in the open country, and, by the way, I 
think that the fact that he stays in the woods accounts 
for the fact that he is almost a biped instead of a qua- 
druped. You see the gorilla in passing through the for- 
ests reaches out with his long arms, and, seizing the 
branches of the trees, rises on his hind legs and walks on 
them, supporting himself with his hold on the branches. 
Habit has thus almost made an upright creature of him. 
The gorilla is as brave as brave can be. The male go- 
rilla does all the fighting forthe family. If you approach 
a pair of gorillas the female will run, screaming, through 
the woods, or will climb the highest tree, uttering all the 
while cries not unlike a woman in great fright. But the 
male gorilla will come straight at you. He does not 
know what fear is. He will fight any number of men.” 
“How do you fight them?” “With pistols. It is very 
unsafe to trust to a gun orto a poor weapon of any kind. 
The gorilla is so fierce and powerful that you have but 
one chance at him at the best.. The woods where he is 
found are so thick that it is impossible to see him accu- 
rately at any distance. If you fire at him as he comes at 
you down the tree a limb may turn the course of the 
bullet. Before you can fire a second time he will be 
upon you. He drops from limb to limb, and comes at 
a rapid swinging pace. The safest way is to hold your 
fire until he is at arm’s length and then fire steadily into 
him with a pistol. The gorilla is easily killed. An or- 
dinary pistol shot will have about the same effect upon 
him as it has upona man. The hunter’s danger is in 
not making the shot tell. Once I was passing through 
the forest with a body guard of natives. The natives 
are furnished by the Dutch traders with a miserable gun, 
the barrel of which is made of gas pipe. The natives 
have learned to be suspicious of their guns. When they 
fire at anything they point in the general direction, pull 
the trigger and fling the gun at the object. They throw 
the gun because they are afraid it will explode in their 
hands, as it very frequently does. Well, we came upon 
a gorilla. A native saw him dropping from a tree com- 
ing at us. Aiming at the descending form, he fired and 
missed. He had not turned before the grim monster 
was upon him. Standing and throwing his arms around 
the negro’s neck, the gorilla seized his throat in his man- 
like jaws, and was crushing the life out of him when we 
came up and fired a pistol ball into him at close range. 
But the wounds inflicted were mortal, and the native died 
in great agony.” “Are the gorillas numerous in the strip 
of country where they are found?” “They are scarce. 
In making a trip once I saw two in one day, but that 
was unusual. They are the fiercest and bravest of ani- 
mals. The male gorilla, in going into battle, sounds a 
fearful warning by beating its breast and giving forth 
sounds that make the dense forest resound. He is a 
dangerous antagonist, and you are all the time reminded 
that you are contesting with a creature that has a man’s 
faculties, a giant’s strength, and a monkey’s agility.” 
The Inhabitants of the Air—Ouida—The Cosmopolitan 
The marvellous powers by which birds can guide 
themselves from the pole to the Mediterranean, from 
the White Nile to the Thuringian forests, are the most 
inscrutable and profoundly interesting of all natural 
wonders. The scalpel and the crucible of the vivisec- 
tionist and the chemist cannot penetrate its secrets, and 
the evolutionist may fit his pet theories as he will to its 
mysteries; he will fail to explain it. Tourgénieff, in 
., The Quail, sets the problem before us, but can give no 
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her brood, her little beating heart, her affection, her in- 
nocence, her full, sweet, happy life, harming nothing 
under the grasses and the dark leaves, and all its loveli- 
ness looked on merely as an aim for a gun, as a tooth- 
some morsel for an epicure! Oh, the pity of it! the pity 
of it! The cruel and senseless waste of love and pain! 
Desdemona’s death was not one-half so pitiful as the 
death of the birds with every day that dawns. Tourgé- 
nieff, a child even when he saw the quail, never forgot 
her. If such lessons could be oftener given to boyhood, 
perhaps hearts less noble than Tourgénieff’s might be 
moved, and the minds less lofty than his be touched to 
some compassion and to comprehension. I would have 
Tourgénieff's Quail and Dostoieffsky’s poem of The 
Eagle printed and given to every lad who can understand 
beauty of thought and style. The eagle had been cap- 
tured in the snare and brought to a prison in Siberia; 
the prisoners keep it and see in its intense misery the 
reflection and expression of their own. Then spring 
comes—the late, harsh, Siberian spring. Some among 
them wish to give it freedom, others demur. Why 
should a bird be set free when their own lives must drag 
on under chains until death brings insensibility and a 
mockery of release? The debate is long, and for a 
while the more selfish prevail. They suffer; let the 
eagle suffer with them. But at last the nobler and more 
generous among them have their way. The eagle is 
unchained. For a few moments, bewildered and incred- 
ulous, he cannot realize his liberty; then slowly he rises 
and spreads his mighty wings and sails above the parapet 
of the bastion and passes away, soaring higher and 
higher in the misty air until he is lost from sight against 
the clouds. The men to whom freedom can never come 
watch him with aching eyes—giving to him that which 
death alone can give to them. All the highest parts of 
genius—its sympathy, its tenderness, its comprehension, 
its passion of pity and of freedom—are embodied in these 
two bird stories of the two great Russian writers; and 
whoever could read either without emotion would indeed 
be cursed with that secheresse de ceur which modern 
education has done so much to create. Tourgénieff and 
Dostoieffsky would feel the heart beats of that murdered 
quail, the overwhelming misery of the imprisoned eagle, 
because they were men of that evident genius which is uni- 
versal comprehension; but some echo of this compre- 
hension, some fibres of it, may be aroused in all who 
study and love nature—not with the cold inquisitiveness 
of so-called naturalists, but with the warmth of sympathy 
and the reverence of pantheism. It is not the naturalist, 
capable of killing every rare specimen that he spies by 
mere or brake, who loves birds, but the poet who listens 
to the sad evening cry of the agiale, like Shelley, or who 
translates the throstle’s strong March lyric into human 
verse, like Austin, or who can chant the glorious rapture 
of the seagull’s flight, like Swinburne, who loves both 
birds and nature. To be awakened in the soft gray of 
earliest dawn by the laus deo of the merle, and Hail to 
thee, O day! of the nightingale, thrilling, shouting, 
echoing through the leaves beneath our chamber win- 
dows, is one of the sweetest and the purest joys of life. 
Diseases of Wild Animals—The New York Sun 
“What diseases are animals in captivity subject to?” 
said a reporter to Herman Reiche, the animal importer. 
“Well,” was the reply, “monkeys, for the most part, die 
of consumption or pneumonia. Antelopes, moose, mule 
deer, and other browsing beasts die because proper food 
cannot be found for them. In my opinion, the tannin 
in the bark and twigs which these animals feed most 
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largely upon is what their systems need in order to keep 
them in a healthy condition. Of course, very little of 
this is found in the hay and other foods which are fed 
to these animals in captivity. In regard to the far West- 
ern animals of this country, there seems to be some 
peculiar quality of the alfafa and other grasses of the 
prairie which is absolutely necessary for their sustenance 
and well-being. I think that the climatic change has 
very little influence upon them. I have shipped lots of 
mule deer, black-tail deer, antelope and Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep to Europe and the Continent, but they did 
not liveone year. You see that moose, for instance, live 
largely upon lichen and bark. Of course these cannot 
be procured so far from the forests, and hay proves to 
be a very poor substitute. I have no doubt but that if 
these animals could be supplied with their natural food 
they would live as long as lions or tigers. All the Afri- 
can, Indian, and Australian animals come to this country 
through a general depot at Alfeld, in Germany. If any 
weakly specimens arrive at this place they are kept until 
they recover. While in transit across the ocean it is a 
very common thing for non-carnivora to go without eat- 
ing for ten days, and they are often seasick. This is 
particularly true of llamas, antelopes, and camels. There 
is a good deal of ignorance about the medical treatment 
of animals. Those which feed upon grass are treated 
in sickness much the same asa horse. In the case of 
lions, tigers, and the cat family generally, the same 
medicines which are given to a dog under similar cir- 
cumstances are used. One of the most difficult of species 
to keep alive is the South American tapir. They are 
brought chiefly from the Amazon River and belong 
to the pig family. Like the monkeys, they also die of 
consumption. Snakes, as a rule, die of cancer. I have 
often taken from the mouth of a python pieces of de- 
cayed tissue as large as a walnut. This disease is pro- 
duced by the habit of the snakes of striking their fangs 
into wood or anything with which they come in contact. 
The fangs are usually broken off in these attacks and 
cancer supervenes. As soon as I detect the cancerous 
growth in the mouth of a snake I know that the reptile 
is doomed. The great mortality among animals bred in 
captivity is caused by inbreeding. A curious feature in 
this connection is that lions conceived en route with a 
circus, for instance, are born without a palate and other 
malformations which usually end in death. A great 
many carnivorous animals, too, perish from over-feeding, 
which produces convulsions. I remember a curious in- 
stance of this kind in connection with a magnificent 
royal Bengal tiger which went mad from convulsions 
produced by eating too much, and in frenzy the tiger 
ate off her own tail close up to the body, and devoured 
every inch of it, including the hair. About two years 
ago I lost three rare Koodoo antelopes in a very curious 
manner. They were confined in a stable which was in- 
fested with rats. Late one night I found the antelopes 
springing all over the stable, striking their horns against 
the flooring overhead and acting as if frightened out 
of their wits. I noticed that they looked at a particular 
corner, and when a rat came out the effect was magical. 
I tried in vain to quiet them and the next morning they 
were found dead in the stable. They had died of fright. 
Nature's Scavengers—T. P. B—The Boston Journal 

Animals, birds, reptiles, insects and even microbes 
have a mission to perform as scavengers which it is well 
occasionally to consider. In the present unsanitary 
condition of most tropical countries scavenger birds are 
indispensable. If they failed for a single day, says 
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Michelet, “the country would become a desert.” Says 
Butterworth: “In indolent Africa thousands of villages 
depend upon them for purification. In drowsy America, 
south of Panama or Caraccas, they, swiftest of cleansers, 
must sweep out and purify the town before the Span- 
iard rises, ere the sun has stirred the carcass and the 
mass of offal into fermentation. ... They are the 
agents of a beneficent chemistry that preserves the bal- 
ance of life here below. They labor for us in a thou- 
sand places where we ourselves may never penetrate, 
in those deserts where the winds are laden with the 
poison of death; and woe to the inhabited world if their 
toil should cease. This is, to some extent, true of those 
dangerous animals and reptiles which swarm in the 
swamps and jungles of tropical lands. Even rats, which 
are justly considered such a pest in many ways, do much 
scavenger work, especially in large cities. It is a fact 
worth of note that the plague has never visited Europe 
since the migration of these rodents into that country 
from Asia. Of course, where acity is carefully cleansed, 
where the streets are often swept and the garbage faith- 
fully removed, we can well dispense with these natural 
and unpleasant scavengers. But says some one, “ You 
surely can give no reason for the existence of flies and 
mosquitoes, which so torment us in summer time.” But 
it is said that flies, as they wing their way through the 
air, catch on their hairy legs particles of floating matter 
which they will roll into a ball and swallow with as much 
gusto as an epicure his favorite dish or a Chinaman his 
rice balls. Mosquitoes are born of stagnant water, and 
when they present their bills it is only in payment for 
our neglect to subdue the earth by draining the swamps 
and cutting out the useless underbrush in our forests. 
In fact, every member of the vermin family is one of 
nature’s scavenger force, commissioned to do its appoint- 
ed work until by cleanliness and fidelity to sanitary laws 
in general its suggestive but important work can be dis- 
pensed with. Wherever the carcass is there will the 
eagles be found, and wherever filth abounds, especially 
in warm climates and in hot weather when it becomes 
dangerous, there will vermin be found only as their ser- 
vice is anticipated by strict cleanliness. Prof. Tate, one 
of the first discoverers of microbes and the laws which 
govern them, has modified to some extent his ideas con- 
cerning their relation to disease. Whiie microbes are 
born of putrefactive matter, it is a fact that they live on 
the very matter which gives them birth. As the chicken 
is born of the egg and lives until hatched on the decay- 
ing contents within its shell, so microbes are born in and 
live on putrefactive matter. This would indicate that 
unless this work can be rendered unnecessary by an- 
tiseptic remedies the work of the physician would be, not 
wholly to eliminate these scavengers, but to prevent 
their multiplication to such an extent as to cause them 
to devour healthy blood-corpuscles or tissue and so en- 
danger life. Some writers affirm that every healthy 
horse has some bot worms in his stomach—that their 
function is the same as fish in a spring, to eat up morbid 
matter, and that it is only when they multiply too much 
that they cause trouble. Worms in children are a special 
cause of danger when they get into certain places, or 
when there is a troublesome surplus of them, but to say 
that in all cases they are an evil and only evil may well 
be questioned. In all scientific research we must hold 
the golden balance of candor, and the wisest savants 
will find in the end that the declaration of an inspired 
writer is true concerning an all-wise Creator, How mani- 
fold are Thy works, in wisdom hast Thou made them all. 
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PRATTLE-—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





In a Garden—Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Baby, see the flowers! 
—Baby sees 
Fairer things than these, 
Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 


Baby, hear the birds! 
—Baby knows 
Better songs than those, 
Sweeter though they sound than sweetest words. 


Baby, sé¢e the moon! 
—Baby’s eyes 
Laugh to watch it rise, 
Answering light with love and night with noon. 


Baby, hear the sea! 
—Baby’s face 
Takes a graver grace, 
Touched with wonder what the sound may be. 


Baby, see the star ! 
—Baby’s hand 
Opens, warm and bland, 
Calm in claim of all things fair that are. 


Baby, hear the bells! 
—Baby’s head 
Bows, as ripe for bed. 
Now the flowers curl round and close their cells. 


Baby, flower of light, 
Sleep, and see 
Brighter dreams than we, 
Till good day shall smile away good night. 


Little Floy—Mrs. Charles Chamberlain—Chicago News 


Open wide the golden portals, 
Swing the pearly gates afar; 

Hail her coming with glad music, 
Light up every twinkling star, 

Lo! she comes, returning homeward— 
Cherubs, wave your wings for joy— 

Comes the little truant angel, 
Star-eyed white-robed Little Floy. 


Downward on a mission went she, 
With her playmate, gentle Spring ; 
Hand in hand they wandered earthward, 


When I put out hands to touch him 
And to pat him on the cheek, 

He will look and act as I do, 
But he’ll never, never speak. 


There’s a baby in the mirror, 
There’s a baby in the spoon, 

And there’s one in front of mother 
When we play a little tune. 

These are very funny babies ; 
Where I go they always come, 

But I never hear them talking, 
So I guess they’re deaf and dumv. 


Little Jim—George R. Sims—London Referee 


Our little Jim 
Was such a limb 
His mother scarce could manage him. 
His eyes were blue, 
And looked you through 
And seemed to say, 

“T'll have my way!” 
His age was six, 
His saucy tricks 
But made you smile, 
Though all the while 
You said, ‘‘ You limb, 
You wicked Jim, 

Be quiet, do!” 


Poor little Jim ! 
Our eyes are dim 
When soft and low we speak of him. 
No clatt’ring shoe 
Goes running through 
The silent room. 
Now wrapped in gloom, 
So still he lies, 
With fast-shut eyes, 
No need to say 
Alas! to-day, 
“ You little limb, 
You baby Jim, 
Be quiet, do!” 
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Mammy’s Story—Susan Archer Weiss—St. Nicholas 
Ah, well do I recall how, in the happy olden days, 
I sat beside the nursery fire and saw the hickory blaze ; 
While I heard the wind without, and the splashing of the rain, 
And the broad magnolias tapping at the dripping window-pane, 
When Mammy, rocking slowly, with the baby on her knee, 
Told many a wondrous story—“ Jus’ ez true ez true could be!” 


She with closely folded wing. 
Earthly eyes with love were blinded, 

Earthly hearts were filled with joy, 
And they never knew an angel 

Was the fairy, Little Floy. 


But the little feet grew weary ; 
Drooped their blossom day by day; 
And with aching heart they watched her, 
Knowing well she could not stay. 
We can pity earthly sorrow, 
But with us there’s naught but joy— 
Open wide the golden portals— 
Welcome, welcome, Little Floy! 


“ Well, once dar wuz two leetle boys, Jeems and Johnny Wood; 
An’ Jeems wuz bad ez bad could be—an’ Johnny he wuz good. 
Deir Ma, she had a bag o’ gol’ hid in de cubby-hole,— 

An’ Jeems he foun’ it out, an’ all dat heap o’ money stole ! 
An’ den he run away, so fas’ he los’ a rubber shoe, 
An’ lef’ his Ma an’ br’er so poo’, dey dunno what to do! 


A Baby's Reflections—From the London Figaro 
I’m a very little baby, 
Little face, and hands and feet, 
And my mother says she never 
Saw a baby half so sweet. 
It is nice to hear them talking 
In that way, but I can see, 
Oh, a lot of little babies 
Who all look and laugn like me. 


‘Well, Johnny for his poo’ Mamma he wucked de bes’ he could, . 
Tel once she sent him to de swamp to chop some oser-wood ; 
An’ dar a lot o’ ’gators come—er free, er FO’, er FIVE! 

An’ de biggest gobbled Johnny up, an swollered him alive! ! 
An’ dar, inside de critter’s maw, why, what did he behol’ 
But de oder Injy-rubber shoe, an’ his mudder’s bag o’ gol’!!! 


Well—den he tuck his leetle axe, an’ right away he hack 

Tel he chop a mons’ous hole right frough the ’gators ugly back! 
Den out he pop, an’ nebber stop tel he reech his mudder’s doo’ 
An’ he poured de shinin’ money dar, right on de parlor floo’! 
Now, honey! ’member dis, from de tale you jes been tol’,— 
De bad, dey alluz comes to bad—an' de good, dey gits de go’ !” 


When I look out of the window 
There’s a baby in the glass, 
And he waves his hand as I do 
. . To the people as they pass ; 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS-WIT AND WISDOM OF CHILDREN 





From Time: 

“ Did you divide your bonbons with your little brother, 
Mollie?” “Yes, ma; I ate the candy and gave him 
the mottoes. You know he is awfully fond of reading.” 





San Francisco Chronicle: 

The child was playing with the scissors and his kindly 
old grandmother chided him. “You mustn’t play with 
the scissors, dear. I knew a little boy just like you 
who was playing with a pair of scissors just like that 
pair, and he put them in his eye, and he put his eye out 
and he never could see anything ever after.” The child 
listened patiently and said when she got through: “ What 
was the matter with his other eye ?” 





Harper’s Young People: 

The church was beautifully decorated with sweet 
spring flowers and the air was heavy with their fragrance. 
As the service was about to begin, small Kitty pulled her 
mother’s sleeve: “Oh, mamma, don’t it smell solemn? ” 





The Boston Times: 

“Did everything go off pleasantly at school to-day, 
john?” “Yes, mother; but some bad boys persuaded 
me to play truant.” “You mean they tried to persuade 
you, John; if they had persuaded you, you would have 
gone off with them.” “ That’s what I did.” 





Binghamton Republican: 

Flossie is six years old. ‘“ Mamma,” she asked one 
day, “if I get married will I have a husband like pa ?” 

“Yes,” replied the mother with an amused smile. 

“ And if I don’t get married will I have to be an old 
maid like Aunt Kate ?”” 

“Yes, Flossie.” 

“Mamma”--after a pause—“it’s a tough world for 
us women, ain’t it ?” 





Buffalo Courier: 

Visitor—* Well, Tommy, how are you getting on at 
school ?” Tommy (age eight)—“ First rate. I ain’t 
Coing as well as some of the other boys, though. I can 
stand on my head, but I have to put my feet against the 
fence. I want to do it without being near the fence at 
all, and I can after I’ve been to school long enough.” 





Philadelphia Item: 

A very small boy was present at a balloon ascension. 
As the gigantic bird-like machine sailed up into the 
clouds with its human freight the small spectator pulled 
his mother’s dress excitedly and exclaimed: “Say, ma, 
what will God say when he sees that a-coming ?” 





Harper’s Bazar: 

Mother—“ To think that my little Ethel should have 
spoken so impertinently to papa to-day at dinner! She 
never hears me talk in that way to him.” Ethel (stoutly) 
—“ Well, but you choosed him, and I didn’t.” , 





Manchester Guardian: 

In a Sunday-school the lady teacher was impressing 
upon her pupils the necessity of being entirely devoted 
to God. “It won’t do, my dear boys,” she said, “to be 
half-hearted in this service. There is a crown of glory 
laid up for every one who is good all the time; but do 
you suppose there is anything fora boy who is good 
only half the time ?”” There was an oratorical pause 


for a moment and then a big shock-headed boy drawled 
out: “It do zeem to me, missus, that theem as is good 
’arf the time ought to get ‘arf the crown.” 





Scranton Truth: 

A bright little lad sitting by his father’s side in a pew 
of the Green Ridge Presbyterian Church was given a 
coin to put upon the collection plate. No sooner had 
he deposited the coin than in a loud whisper and excited 
manner he asked: “Papa, have you saved any circus 
money?” A smile broad enough to go over a large 
section of pews was compelled by the circumstances. 


Philadelphia Press: 

A gentleman in jumping off a street car the other day, 
fell and rolled into the gutter. While brushing the dirt 
from his clothes, a little girl ran up and said, “ Mister, 
please do it again: mamma didn’t see you that time.” 





From St. Nicholas: 

Toto had a passion for accuracy. Her father used to 
say to her, as an inducement to good behavior: “If you 
are a good girl all this month I will let you be so many 
years old on your next birthday.” This was a very sol- 
emn consideration till one day she answered, as a light 
suddenly burst upon her: “ Why, papa, you can’t stop 
me from being four years old in September! You can’t 
make me four years old and you can’t stop me!” 





Buffalo Express: 

A bright little girl was taken by her father out into the 
country to visit an uncle whom she called Walsh. As 
the two drove along the country road, the little one spied 
a scarecrow in a field, and exclaimed: “O papa, there’s 
Uncle Walsh.” Papa laughed hugely at the joke, but 
told her that she was mistaken; that what she saw was 
only a scarecrow. A little further along and Uncle 
Walsh’s farm was reached, and way out in the field was 
Uncle Walsh at work. The little girl’s eyes were the 
first to catch sight of him, but she wasn’t to be fooled so 
easily this time. “O papa,” she cried, “look at that 
scarecrow!” Papa has not got through laughing yet. 





Elmira Telegram: 

Mother (severely)—Robert, you did very wrong to do 
what I told you not to do. As a punishment for your 
disobedience, I forbid you to play with Willie again this 
afternoon. Bobby and Willie twist nervously in their 
chairs for half an hour,when Willie observes: “ Ma, do you 
think it’s fair to punish both of us for what Bobby done ?” 





Kingston Freeman: 

In Stamford, Conn., two children attended service at 
the church of which Rev. Mr. Vail is pastor. Mr. Vail 
repeated the words: “There is nowhere, no place, that 
God is not.” In an audible whisper Pauline said to 
her brother: “ He don’t know about it, does he? But 
I'll tell him after church.” Just as the preacher de- 
scended the pulpit steps a breathless little figure caught 
hold of him and said pantingly: “ You don’t know about 
God, Mr. Vail. He isn’t everywhere like you think he 
is, cause the Bible says: ‘God is not in the thoughts of 
the wicked.’ That’s why he don’t always get into me, 
but I’m going to try to be very good this week, so he'll 
And as Mr. Vail took the bright-eyed little one 
“You don’t 


come.” 
tenderly into his arms she added naively: 


know everything, do you, Mr. Vail ?” 
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THE WORLD OVER-A SERIES OF PEN PICTURES 
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The Towers of Silence—Petrocokino—N. Y. Herald 
How many people, I wonder, who have visited the 
fair city of Bombay have thought of inspecting this fa- 


mous Parsee burial ground? Few indeed have done so 
if report be correct, but those few, I am sure, have been 
amply repaid by the sight of these wonderful and awe 
inspiring towers. In no cemetery, in no burning ghaut, 
have I ever felt the sensation I experienced on visiting 
this strange place. Words fail to express the awe and 
dread that seized me as I stood in the lovely grounds 
amid the waving palms and sweet-scented tropical plants 
out of which arise, bold and defiant, the white, circular 
walls of the Towers of Silence, some of which date 
back more than a century. In a few words, however, I 
will try to describe my visit to this burial ground. I ar- 
rived in Bombay with my friend Lord Tenterden. Be- 
ing informed that a pass was necessary to allow strangers 
to visit these memorable towers I at once applied for a 
pass, and after a little delay received a card entitling us 
to visit the grounds after four p.m. From what we 
gathered, the funeral rites were performed between the 
hours of ten and four p.m., during which time no stranger 
is allowed in the grounds. After a pretty and a some- 
what long drive our carriage drew up before a large iron 
gateway and descending we entered the grounds, which 
are prettily and artistically arranged on a steep slope. 
From the gateway nothing is visible to lead any one to 
suppose otherwise than that the place was a well-kept, 
pretty garden, but following the pathway up several 
small flights of stone steps you find yourself on an emi- 
nence quite close to the white-walled towers on which 
are perched dozens of bald-headed vultures awaiting 
their prey. At the top of the steps you are met by an 
aged Parsee, the keeper of the place, who acts as your 
guide and points out the chief objects of interest. First 
of all you are taken to a spot where you enter your name 
in the visitors’ book and are shown a list of all the per- 
sonages of royal and noble blood who have visited the 
spot. Then you are showna little model of the Towers 
of Silence, as of course you are not allowed to approach 
the real towers nearer than a distance of thirty or forty 
feet. From the model you see that the interior forma- 
tion of the towers is most curious. Running round the 
whole length of the well is a large iron grid, which ex- 
tends with a gentle slope till it nearly meets in the cen- 
tre of the tower. This grid is divided into three parts 
or layers. The largest, next to the wall of the towers, is 
for the reception of men’s bodies; the next layer, of 
smaller circumference, is that for the women’s bodies, 
and the third layer, next to the centre of the tower, of 
still smaller circumference, is for the bodies of children. 
In the centre is a large, deep well of water, mixed with 
chemicals, to kill any impurity that may arise from the 
incessant flow of blood and for the destruction of osse- 
ous matter. There is a narrow pathway on the grids 
leading to each layer to allow the carriers to place the 
bodies of the dead in their last resting-place. Once the 
body is laid down, the thousands of vultures which are 
gathered round about each of the towers or in the trees 
of the ground swoop on their prey. In less than five 
minutes the corpse is bereft of every particle of flesh 
and only the bare skeletonremains. The vultures again 
relapse into repose, standing on the tower walls basking 
in the sunlight or seeking cool and shade in the deep 











foliage of the trees. Not a sound breaks the silence, 
your own voices, hushed, as it were, out of respect for 
the dead, alone are audible, and the palm trees creak- 
ing in the breeze is all that breaks the stillness and peace. 
Slowly we retrace our steps to the spot where we first 
met our guide; here he presents us with a nosegay of 
flowers gathered from the grounds, and with a low salaam 
leaves us to descend the steps alone. As we drive off 
we look back and catch a glimpse of the white walls; a 
huge vulture rising slowly with a few flaps of his wings 
sails majestically from one towertoanother. A shudder 
passes over us as we turn our heads toward the city of 
Bombay, which is bathed in a glorious golden sunset. 
Scenery of British Columbia—Ernest Ingersoll—Harper's 
British Columbia is to a certain extent trough-shaped, 
for whereas the coast is margined by the lofty parallel 
ranges of the Cascades, and the eastern border is guarded 
by the Rocky Mountains, range beside range, the inte- 
rior consists of a great hill-broken valley, drained by two 
great watercourses—the Fraser and the Thompson rivers. 
The latter is in reality a tributary of the Fraser, into 
which it empties at Lytton; but it occupies a wide valley, 
and drains an important lake system in the southeastern 
part of the province, while the main stem of the Fraser 
comes from the far north to Lytton, where the com- 
bined currents break their way through in a westerly 
direction to the coast, forming the magnificent Fraser 
cafion. It is the valley of the Thompson, and afterward 
the Fraser cafion, which the Canadian Pacific Railway 
takes advantage of to make its picturesque passage of 
multiplied coast ranges. This southern central interior 
of British Columbia has one of the driest climates on the 
continent, although you can sight snow-covered moun- 
tains in all directions (except south) from almost any 
hill-top, and will see portentous rain-clouds coursing 
overhead and discharging their contents on the distant 
heights. This is due to the fact that the rain-clouds 
drifting in from the Pacific are arrested by the lofty 
Cascades, condensed by their cold summits, and de- 
prived of a large part of their moisture, while the re- 
mainder, buoyed up in the rarefied, equable, and steady 
currents of the upper air by the volumes of heated air 
always ascending from the dry plains, drift over to the 
Rocky Mountains before they encounter any interfer- 
ence sufficient to precipitate the residue of moisture. 
Two circumstances result—one, the absence of forests, 
which there is not rainfall enough to support; and 
second, the great size of the rivers, which flow steadily 
and strongly from the abundant snows of the bordering 
mountains right across the intervening valley. As all 
these rivers were more fully fed and stronger in past ages 
than now, and as the whole country has been undergo- 
ing elevation, the rivers have been able to cut deep 
channels, and both the Fraser and the Thompson now 
flow some hundreds of feet below the general level of 
the country. The elevation of the district appears to 
have ceased from time to time, and then to have gone 
on again, for the lofty banks of the rivers—especially 
in places where they have a cliff-like steepness—show 
a succession of well-marked terraces, one above the 
other, which can be traced for long distances as plainly 
as one can see the railway embankment. From just. 
below Kamloops, where the North Thompson comes into 
the South Thompson, and where a trap-dike dams the. 
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water back into a beautiful lake, down nearly to Lyt- 
ton, these terraces form a very striking feature of a land- 
scape which is one of the most curious in America. The 
train runs upon a sinuous ledge cut out of the bare, ir- 
regular south side of the Thompson, where the head- 
lands are penetrated by tunnels, and the ravines spanned 
by lofty bridges. In the purity of a trout brook the 
river whirls down a winding torrent path as limpid and 
green as an emerald. Sometimes are rounded cream- 
white slopes; next, cliffs of richest yellow, streaked and 
dashed with maroon, will jut out; then masses of rust- 
red earth, suddenly followed by an olive-green grass slope 
or some white exposure. With this gay and fantastic 
color, to which the doubly brilliant emerald river opposes 
an artistic contrast, and over which bends a sky of deep- 
est violet, there goes the additional interest of great 
height and breadth of prospect, and a constantly chang- 
ing grotesqueness of form, caused by the water and wind 
wearing down rocks of unequal hardness into odd monu- 
mental semblances and other phase of mimicry, remind- 
ing one of architectural, human, or animal figures. Near 
Ashcroft the rocks are overlaid with great deposits of 
stiff clay, in which the action of the atmosphere and of 
the streams of water which follow the occasional deluges 
that now and. then fall with tremendous energy have 
worn deep gullies, and left a strange ruin of titanic tow- 
ers, spires, and broken walls, which blaze with strong 
light on one side and cast sharp and fantastic shadows on 
the other. Not all the scenery is cast in this grotesque 
mould, but the strange forms and gaudy hues of the 
rocks, the clay cliffs, and the scantily herbaged terraces, 
impress themselves most strongly on the memory. 

A Florida River—Wam., Drysdale—New York Times 

The little steamboat Okeechumkee lay on the surface of 
the Silver Spring River, with eighty feet of crystal water 
under her, and quickly disposed of the passengers who 
came over from Ocala by rail. When the lines were 
cast off and that wonderful piece of naval architecture, 
the Okeechumkee, drifted away from the wharf, she made 
a scattering among the schools of fish that had been 
rubbing their noses against her mossy sides. These fish 
are of all sizes and of many kinds, and the Silver Spring 
is full of them. The water is so clear that they can be 
seen as plainly as if they were hanging in the air, and 
turtles were walking about on the sandy bottom. The 
fish, so the boatmen say, will have nothing to do with a 
hook, but a great many are taken by spearing, either by 
day or by night. As the boat swung around and drifted 
slowly down with the current, the many springs could be 
seen plainly on the bottom, looking like beds four or five 
feet in diameter where some big turtle had been lying. 
The stern wheel began to revolve, and in less than five 
minutes we were away from the head waters of Silver 
Spring River, and going down with the current, aided by 
our wheel at the stern, at the rate of seven miles an hour. 
For nine miles we went over as clean and clear a piece 
of water as ever floated a boat. Every rock on the bot- 
tom, every sunken log, every deep hole or sandbank was 
as plainly in sight as if there had been no water at all. 
Nine miles of crystal river, deep and sparkling, its water 
anywhere cool and soft, delightful to drink, excellent 
for bathing, good for any purpose. A little river nine 
miles long, of great depth, wide enough in most places 
for one of our Hudson River boats, and every drop of 
the water in it just fresh out of the ground, less than an 
hour in the sunlight. The great spring at the head, the 
one that is known pre-eminently as the Silver Spring, 
furnishes only a small part of the water of this wonder- 
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ful river. That spring alone sends out water enough to 
supply the circular basin where the river rises, which 
holds more than all the reservoirs that supply New York; 
but the springs are numbered by hundreds, and in every 
rod nearly of its short journey the river receives fresh 
supplies through the rock that forms its bottom. Every 
spring is through an opening in the rock, generally a cir- 
cular hole, worn to that shape, no doubt, by the action 
of the water, but sometimes through a mere fissure or 
crack in the rock. Wherever the water comes through, 
the sand is washed away and the white rock is exposed. 
On some of the sharp curves there are sandbanks, often 
looking so near the surface that the boat seems in dan- 
ger of grounding on them, but it is only because the 
water is so clear that they seem so near the surface. 
When one of these hills of sand looks as if you could 
wade on it and not wet your waistband, look out for 
twenty-five or thirty feet of water. In all that nine miles 
of clear water there was not a house on either bank, not 
a cleared field, not a sign of life anywhere except in the 
fish beneath us and in a few birds that flitter among the 
trees. What a place it would be for a man to hide him- 
self in! But he could hardly hide himself from the ap- 
palling lonesomeness. Even the alligators keep away 
from it, for the water is too clear to suit their pleasure. 
There are said to be some large alligators in the river, 
but we saw none of them, although it wasa bright warm 
morning, when they ought to have been out. There 
were huge garfish shooting about, with their long slender 
heads, looking very much like swordfish. There were 
some monster catfish, too, with horns large enough to 
make them look formidable. They have the tradition 
about Silver Spring that eyeless catfish have been caught, 
some not very long ago, and of course the inference is 
that they must have come by way of the springs from 
some subterranean lake, and floated out into daylight 
before they knew where they were going. It would be 
an uncommonly uncomfortable situation for an eyeless 
fish to find himself suddenly in the bright waters of Sil- 
ver Spring River. A fish out of water would be rolling 
in the lap of luxury by comparison. With this never- 
failing supply of wholesome water, why, I wondered, was 
there no population in the neighborhood? Why were 
not the banks cleared and the forests turned into orange 
groves? Because, as a fellow-passenger told me, the 
shores are low and the ground is swampy. The timber 
is good, but the land is of little value for cultivating. 
At the Silver Spring settlement the soil is dry enough in 
all conscience, and the sand works into your shoes and 
the heat of it almost blisters your feet. There is some- 
thing almost startling about this river, something that 
makes an impression, and forces one to think about it 
afterward. You look down over the rail and see a school 
of large fish frisking about the boat, their dark shapes 
clearly drawn against the white sand of the bottom. A 
minute later you are floating over one of the deep holes, 
with a bubbling spring in the centre of it. A little farther 
on, and the water looks black and forbidding—not be- 
cause the water is any less clear, but on account of the 
dark grass which in some places grows in spots on the 
bottom. The wildness of the scenery adds to the strange- 
ness of the situation—for there is some scenery, low and 
level as the land generally is. At one place, on sud- 
denly turning one of the sharp curves of the river, we 
came upon what seemed at first to be a cultivated plain, 
level as a floor and two or three thousand acres in ex- 
tent. But it was only a vast marsh covered with tall 
grass, with a tiny island somewhere near its centre on 
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which trees were growing. The passengers on the boat 
who were making the round trip from Palatka, and who 
had gone over the river the day before, had acquired by 
right of discovery a sort of proprietorship in the river 
and all its strange sights, and lost no opportunity to ex- 
plain everything and to tell what was coming next. They 
told us, and told us truly, that Silver Spring River was 
“just like this ” throughout its nine-mile course and until 
its junction with the Ocklawaha, its water always clear 
and springs continually bubbling up from the bottom. 
Peasant Life in Roumantia—Queen Nathalie—The Forum 
A sun as big again as in the rest of Europe; the sky 
deep-blue overhead, shading down to white; on the 
horizon a shimmering curtain of golden dust-cloud; green 
maize and ripening wheat as far as the eye can reach; 
and in the sun-scorched solitude a single cart drawn by 
black buffaloes moves slowly on as though of its own ac- 
cord, though on closer observation the driver will be seen 
stretched prone on top of his high-piled load; such is 
Roumania. The team comes to a bridge—for since 
King Charles began to rule there are bridges. But the 
peasant rises, stands straight up in his white blouse and 
white breeches, broad leather belt, and felt hat, and 
drives his buffaloes past the bridge and almost perpen- 
dicularly down the steep bank intothe water. The river 
bed gives proof how violent at times the stream can be. 
Formerly the wayfarer had to wait eight or ten days when 
the river was swollen by rains, so that with a reinforce- 
ment of fourteen horses and oxen he might, seated on 
the cover of his wagon, at peril of his life reach the 
other bank. In midsummer the water wearily pursues 
its course between the stones over which the cart goes 
bumping. Suddenly at the deepest place are seen to 
emerge from the water the dark backs of hippopotami 
—or what might pass for such. It is a herd of buffaloes 
at their siesta. Slowly they raise their shiny nozzles and 
lay their massive black horns back; this but seldom, 
however, as though loath to intercept the sun’s rays beat- 
ing down upon them and making the cool water seem 
still more grateful. So intense is the heat, one feels as 
though one were inhaling flames. Touch with the hand 
wood or iron, and it is found burning hot. Still, neither 
the dark-skinned man nor the beast nor the ears of corn 
in the fields seem to feel discomfort. The dust raised 
by the team floats like a white mist over the fields, and 
falls to the same place again, for there is not in the air 
enough of emotion to transport a dust particle. For 
the man the shadow of his cart provides sufficiently the 
means of the noontide rest, and his slumber is deep. 
The buffaloes, too, lie down to rest under the yoke and 
begin the slow and weighty task of chewing the cud. A 
lark soars aloft from the fields, singing, and the crickets 
are chirping, dinning the ears. After a lengthy wait, 
man and beast resume their journey till the evening 
shadows grow long and the horizon exchanges its golden 
curtain for one of purple. A well-pole, resembling a 
ship’s crane, is the first indication of the neighborhood 
of avillage. Black and sharp it stands out from the 
shimmering background, for elsewhere hardly a tree 
breaks the monotony of the fields. A loud barking of 
dogs is heard. Girls returning from the maize fields, in 
their red gowns, white smock-frocks, and yellow or red 
handkerchiefs, stroll through the meadows like moving 
flowers. The cows are leaving the pasture and are on 
their way to drink. Gigantic swine are feeding among 
the waste-heaps of the village, while ravens are feasting 
on the remains of a dog. Great flocks of geese are 
uttering their cries and fluttering their wings, and a little 
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boy, with nothing on but an abbreviated shirt and an 
enormous cap of lambskin, holds in his arms a goose 
nearly as big as himself, and defends her against the 
attacks of a still much bigger pig. Women in white 
veils lower the well-pole, and with their green-glazed 
amphoras on their heads go homeward, spinning wool as 
they walk. Ofttimes on the arm that carries the distaff 
rests a babe. From another quarter comes a woman 
on horseback, man-fashion, wearing a felt hat over her 
veil, her narrow skirt pulled back, leaving the big 
wrinkled boots and the knees exposed. The horse goes 
slowly and wearily and hangs its head, the bridle lying 
slack upon the neck. This woman also carries a babe 
in her arms and is hushing it. We are coming ever 
nearer to the village. The first habitations one sees are 
subterranean, and their green, moss-covered roofs rise 
barely above the surface. These are cool in summer, 
warm in winter, sheltered from wind and snow storms; 
and while the Turks were over-running and pillaging the 
country the houses hid themselves from them. Now we 
come to dwellings of another sort (paiente), built of 
twigs and mud, roofed with shingles, and surrounded by 
a veranda supported on wooden posts. The entrance is 
always on one side; never, even in the cities, does a 
housé open on the street. Some householders bestow 
particular care upon their dwellings and whitewash them 
within and without. This work is done by the women, 
usually before Easter. By way of ornamentation, they 
dip their hands in colors, red and blue, and stamp them 
on the window and door casings, the five fingers thus 
taking the place of the acanthus leaf and the egg-and- 
dart moulding. Where there is a marriageable girl, flowers 
are painted on the wall; but should the maid have made 
a misstep, the lads go and blot the flowers out. 
The Lakes of Killarney—E. L. Wakeman-Pittsburg Dispatch 
Bereft of natural magical charms, or the glowing im- 
ageries of a hundred spell-bound writers, imagine then a 
configuration of lakes and rivers shaped like a crescent, 
its upper horn to the north, the outer rim of its middle 
arc to the east, and its lower horn lying to the south, 
Two silvery streams flowing into the point of the south- 
ern horn are the Gearhameen and Owenreach rivers. 
These, with innumerable minor streams from mountain 
cascades, are the first feeding waters of the Killarney 
lakes. A little distance below, that is north, of their 
confluence, the first lake, known as the Upper Lake, be- 
gins. This is the smallest of the three lakes, and is but 
two miles in length and a half mile in breadth. From 
this there runs northeast to the middle, or Torc, Lake a 
wild and beautiful stream known as Long Range. Torc 
Lake at the middle and eastern side of the crescent is 
next larger in size. It is a trifle over two miles long 
and one mile wide. Almost at its very entrance the 
Long Range stream divides, giving the middle, or Torc, 
Lake a portion of its waters and pouring the remainder 
into the southern projection of the lower lake. The 
latter, called Lough Leane, is about four miles in length, 
and two and a half in breadth. Its trend is to the north- 
west, and its waters are carried through another silvery 
channel, streaming to the northwest from the extreme 
northern horn-tip of the crescent, by the beautiful river 
Laune to Castlemaine harbor in Dingle Bay. Thus a 
line drawn from the confluence of the Gweestin and 
Laune rivers around through the centre of the lake basin 
crescent and terminating at a point on the Owenreach 
River midway between Boughil and Carrantuohill moun- 
tains would not exceed twenty-four miles in length; yet 
it would amply define the extent in length of what may 
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properly be termed the Killarney lake region. It is sim- 
ply an extended mountain glen filled with lesser glens, 
lakes, streams, gorges, crags, cliffs, forests, cascades, 
pools, burns, bogs, tarns, ruins, legends, guide-robbers 
and beggars galore. But you not only see this match- 
less glen from where you stand with me on the now 
white peak of Carrantuohill, but, being over 3,400 feet 
above the level of the sea, with your field-glass, and 
much with the naked eye, you have the most command- 
ing, the most entrancingly beautiful, and by far the most 
grand and impressive encircling series of prospects which 
can be found, whatever your travel or toil, within Great 
Britain. Away to the north across the steely gleam of 
Dingle bay, a score of miles or more, Slieve Mish, with 
its peaks of Cahirconsee and Baurtregaum, nearly 3,000 
feet in height, stands between your sight and the mag- 
nificent mouth of the Shannon. Farther still to the 
northwest the lesser peaks of Mullaghareirk rise to the 
edge of the green plateaus of Limerick. To the east, 
first over billowy mounds, and then following the dark, 
sinuous thread of railway through village and hamlet, 
the fertile fields of Cork stretch to and beyond Mallow, 
and thence on and on to the horizon rim, where can 
almost be seen the lone castle-ruin of Kilcolman where 
Spencer lived his eerie dream-life, weaving together the 
chaste and charming imageries of the Faerie Queen. To 
the southwest you can see over the peaks of all moun- 
tains, innumerable castles and cabins, vales and streams, 
and like a brown Gypsy in its groves, dauntless old Blaur- 
ney Castle, with the shining spires, as if delicate flashes 
of flame, of fair Cork City behind. Sweeping around to 
the south there lies beneath your vision, and between 
you and the sea, vast and varied physical outlines where 
hide countless glens and valleys—the lone and sacred 
silences of Gougane-Barra; the untrodden fastnesses of 
Caha mountains; the wondrous walls of Bantry; the 
weird wilds of the marvelous “rough glen,” Glengariff; 
and across the gleam and flint of Kenmare Bay, the 
heights of Slieve Mickish, with the solemn headlands 
beyond. Beneath you to the west is that grandest of 
Great Britain’s natural parks, whose scenic wonders are 
not yet half known, the lake-dotted, forest-spread wil- 
derness of Iveragh; beyond to the southwest, and out at 
sea, the lone but mighty Skelligs, and, finally, north of 
these, far Valencia, from which the news of the old world 
is flashed by cable to the new. From this splendid 
height of Carrantuohill not only can the dauntless tour- 
ist command prospect of scenery, certainly the most 
varied and perhaps the grandest and most beautiful in 
the world, the diameter of whose area radius will exceed 
100 miles, but from a single point of observation can 
almost at a glance comprehend the chief charms of the 
chiefest scenic charm in Ireland. The greatest men 
of the world have for two centuries visited Killarney. 
If one will take the trouble to investigate the matter, it 
will be found that those most famous in literature have 
been drawn here. Each has left some gem of descrip- 
tion as tribute to Killarney and their own captivity. 
Even Thackeray, unable to find words adequate in ex- 
pression of his impressions, bursts forth into a delicious 
bit of literary integrity and says: “The fact is, and I 
don’t care to own it, they are too handsome!” One 
writer is overwhelmed by the grandeur of the environing 
mountains. Another finds Killarney’s magic in the 
many entrancing islands of the little lakes. Another 
feels the spell only through the lakes themselves. An- 
other has never seen such mountain-climbing, water- 
kissed forests, and these were his theme. Another glows 
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and flows about the wondrous arbutus and ferns. An- 
other, like Croker, dwells on the startling echoes of her 
glens and the still more startling legends of the peasan- 
try, beggars and guides. While another is touched by 
the solemn shadows of Muckross, or melted to tender- 
ness, as with Moore, who sang in fadeless verse: 
“* Sweet Innisfallen, long shall dwell 
In memory’s dream that sunny smile, 
Which o’er thee on that evening fell 

When first I saw thy fairy isle.” 

But Killarney will ever remain a shrine for lovers of 
the beautiful, because each soul coming here is, even 
though imperceptibly and imperfectly, impressed with 
all of, and more than, these. And that fact as an en- ' 
tirety is scarcely fully revealed until one stands here 
upon Carrantuohill’s loftiest peak. For it is then that 
the just and equable distribution of nature’s highest and 
most impressive elements of beauty in this wonder-spot 
of Erin come so closely and wholly to the sight of eye 
and mind. The spectator at Killarney will find wood, 
water and mountain in every conceivable form and as- 
pect, so diversified, and in such unlimited change, that 
it is impossible for the eye to rest from any point upon 
any spot where some combination of the three does not 
return a picture of beauty or grandeur. Entirely aside 
from historic or religious association of thought, and with 
every ruin, shrine or legend, so quickening to the imagi- 
nation, expunged, for this physical fact alone, Killarney 
will ever remain the most beautiful spot in the world. 
The“ Black Lands “ of Russia—Vicomte de Vogiié—Harper's 

Svertchkof has painted in genre pictures, and Tolstoi 
with his realistic humor in his story of the Zrois Morts, 
this typical scene—the departure of a rich country lady. 
An old lady gets into her chaise, supported by obsequi- 
ous and very awkward footmen, whose liveries are the 
worse for long wear. During the last hour these foot- 
men have been storing away in the vast vehicle almost 
as many objects as Noah’s ark could contain, or the first 
corvette that ever started to sail round the world; vali- 
ses, bags, shawls, baskets, bottles, boxes of tea, boxes 
of cigarettes, utensils of all kinds, birdcages, and, above 
all, pillows of all forms and dimensions. At last Za 
Générale is settled in this ambulatory storehouse. After 
entering, for half an hour she worries the station-master, 
who stands respectfully at the door, about trifles that 
have got lost or mislaid. At last everything is ready, and 
she addresses to the coachman the traditional words, 
“4 la grace de Dieu.” The coachman, dressed in a 
black padiofka, with a peacock’s feather in his hat, de- 
voutly makes the sign of the cross, and starts his horses. 
A postilion no taller than a boot is perched on one of 
the leaders; the chaise jolts in the terrible ruts of a 
Russian road, which can hardly be distinguished from 
the neighboring fields. It is followed by the tarantass, 
a vehicle without springs, in which the servants are piled 
up together with the rest of the baggage. The equip- 
ages run straight ahead without regard to uphill or down 
hill; the only prudence exercised is to avoid bridges. 
Provincial bridges have a bad reputation. However 
rapid the stream may be, it is better to go to the right 
or to the left along the bed of the river than it brave the 
uncertain planks that cross it. Thus Za Générale, after 
two or three changes, where her own horses await her, 
will traverse the forty, sixty, or one hundred versts 
which, as a rule, separate her house from the railway 
station. The road stretches over silent and empty 
plains, where the lines of the horizon retreat incessantly 
before the eyes, without changing in aspect, like the 
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waves in the open sea. It is indeed a sea—a sea of 
wheat with its golden ears undulating as far as the eye 
can see. Nothing in our thickly populated country dis- 
tricts can give an idea of the profound stillness of the 
Russian steppes. At long intervals you come across a 
peasant seated in his télégue, or astride of his droghi— 
a primitive cart made of a beam placed on two axles. 
A few versts further north we leave the last village of 
Greater Russia, with its black and low cottages built 
of pine trunks and wattling. As the traveller advances 
into Ukrania, the houses of Little Russia assume a more 
comfortable air, with their whitewashed walls. The 
keeper of the inn where we stop was formerly a serf of 
La Générale; liberated before the emancipation, he has 
made a small fortune. Now his two sons are beginning 
to learn Latin, with a view to obtaining diplomas at the 
gymnasium of Kiev. At the door one of these boys, 
in long black coat, black boots and cap, is playing on 
an accordion. The other is absorbed in a volume of 
the poems of Nekrassof. The carriages plunge once 
more into the corn fields or into the shadow of a birch 
wood. This latter is rarely met with in the black lands, 
which are almost entirely cleared and cultivated. Fur- 
ther on to the north you often travel for a whole day 
through an ancient forest, in which are stagnant marshes 
covered with dazzling flowers—wild roses, anemones, 
orchids, floating islands of orris and of water-lilies. At 
last we arrive in front of the mill which turns on the 
river. The Jew farmer salutes and bows to the ground. 
The peasants that we meet on the road, with their fa- 
miliar faces, greet Za Générale with a respectful “ Good- 
day, little mother.” On the hill a flag floating from the 
top of the turret marks the house of the seigneur; a few 
more steps and the horses rush at full gallop into a 
large courtyard surrounded with buildings and dependen- 
cies. Fifty or sixty persons, men, women, and children, 
are drawn up on the steps awaiting the arrival of their 
mistress. These are the families of the court, for the 
seigneur has his court just likethe Tsar. These families, 
employed in his immediate service and living on his 
liberality, constitute the aristocracy of the village. Serf- 
dom has disappeared, it is true, but its manners and the 
obligations it has left still survive. . . . All these people 
pay their tribute of gratitude by kissing the hands of 
the benefactress as she gets out of her carriage. 
Cruising in the Red Sea—The Saturday Review 

If one object of a leisurely voyage among the coral 
reefs and shoals, the sandy headlands, and precipitous 
islands of the Red Sea be to ascertain the exact reason 
why the Yam Suf of the Hebrews, the Bahr Meleh of 
the Arabs, is called Red by us, the answer comes sooner 
and more distinctly than could have been anticipated. 
The passenger in a mail steamer, keeping well out to 
sea, has no opportunity of forming an opinion on this 
point. True, he knows, rather than sees, that the moun- 
tains of Sinai are composed of red granite; but of them 
he catches no more than a glimpse. So, also, many of 
the islets he passes—and notably those called The 
Brothers—are very red. But the voyager who goes from 
light to light, and naturally endeavors to take the short- 
est route in each case, finds that, before he has quite 
emerged from the Gulf of Suez, and while he is yet, as 
it were, on the threshold of the Red Sea, he can, by 
hugging the land, materially shorten the run from Ras 
Gharib to Ashrafi. The great mail steamers keep well 
to the eastward, and on leaving the Straits of Jubal are 
almost out of sight of land. But the coaster sees what 
they miss. He sails close to a long mountain range, 
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rising abruptly from the water’s edge to a height of 1,530 
feet. When it is past he is in a different region, and 
soon the islands seem to disperse and the headlands to 
recede, and he has entered the portals of the Red Sea. 
But we must not leave this mountain without further ob- 
servation. The whole mass is one piece of iron ore, so 
nearly pure that it deflects the compass very perceptibly. 
Are we not here on the track of Al Sindibad the sailor? 
The mountain furthermore has been known for some 
generations as Jebel Zeyt—the mountain of oil. The 
long, costly, and fruitless borings for petroleum were 
made a few years ago at Zeytia, a harbor some miles to 
the westward round the next point. But we have not 
yet noticed the most important thing, geographically 
speaking, about this mountain. Weather-beaten, rugged, 
and bare as are its sides, they are intensely red, varying 
between the color of iron rust and that of hematite. 
This range, with its loadstone like properties, its extra- 
ordinary and sudden rise out of deep water, and its mys- 
terious exudation of oil must have been an object as 
much of fear as of wonder in a remote age; and it only 
remains to observe that to the old sailing craft it would 
be a most conspicuous object and the only land imme- 
diately on the course. The mail steamer’s course is so 
entirely different that, if Jebel Zeyt is seen at all, it is 
not endued with the ruddy glow of the iron ore, but with 
the delicate blue veil which lends such a charm to all 
Red Sea scenery. There is nothing specially new in 
this theory of the Red Sea; what has hitherto been 
wanting has been an identification of the supposed red 
mountain, and an identification, also, of a site which, 
while the older navigators could not possibly have over- 
looked it, the modern mail-steamer passenger could hardly 
have recognized. In Jebel Zeyt we find the required 
color and the required situation, and also certain marvel- 
lous qualities which would greatly enhance the impor- 
tance of the mountain in the eyes of the older voyagers. 
The Smallest Republic in Europe—Paris Figaro 

About ten leagues from Oleron, in the Department of 
the Lower Pyrenees, lies the hamlet of Goust, situated 
on the summit of a high mountain. It consists only of 
a few scattered cottages, with a population of about a 
hundred persons, forming an industrious and striving 
community who support themselves by wool and silk 
weaving. Belonging neither to France nor Spain, the 
hamlet constitutes a small, independent State, under 
the government of a council of aldermen, whose collec- 
tive wisdom has the force of law. No rates nor taxes of 
any description are paid, for the republic of Goust pos- 
sesses neither a salaried clergyman, nor a mayor, nor any 
other officials. In the neighboring parish of Laruns 
their children are baptized, their citizens married, and 
their dead buried. The cemetery of Laruns adjoins the 
boundary of Goust, and the coffin with its occupant is 
made to slide down a channel specially dug out for the 
purpose, as the only road leading to Laruns is so steep 
as to be impracticable for the conveyance of heavy bur- 
dens on men’s shoulders. The citizens of the republic 
attain a great age, and a goodly number of both sexes 
are centenarians. The young men, as a rule, get their 
wives from abroad, chiefly from the Ossan valley, near 
Laruns. For centuries past the population has remained 
stationary, and their ancient manners, customs, and tra- 
ditions have been preserved with remarkable fidelity. 
No one in this little State can be regarded as rich or 
poor, mean or respectable, or as occupying the position 
of master or servant. The tiny republic has a language 
of its own, a cross between French and Spanish. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR 





To Death—Chain Verse—Unidentified 


Concatenation, or chain-verse, a form of poetic ingenuity in which 
the last word or phrase in each line forms the opening of the suc- 
ceeding line, was invented by Lasphrise, a clever French poet. 


The longer life, the more offence ; 

The more offence, the greater pain ; 
The greater pain, the less defence ; 

The less defence, the lesser gain— 
The loss of gain, long ill doth try, 
Wherefore, come, death, and let me die. 
The shorter life, less count I find ; 

The less account, the sooner made ; 
The count soon made, the merrier mind ; 

The merrier mind doth thought invade— 
Short life, in truth, this thing doth try, 
Wherefore, come, death, and let me die. 
Come, gentle death, the ebb of care; 

The ebb of care, the flood of life ; 

The flood of life, the joyful fare ; 

The joyful fare, the end of strife—- 
The end of strife, that thing wish I, 
Wherefore, come, death, and let me die. 


The Bishop of Oxford's Puzzle—London Tid-Bits 

Your boasted invention and wonderful skill 

Can almost accomplish whatever you will; 

But all your achievements though splendid they be, 

Quite fail to construct a “ machine” such as me. 

Examine me well. 

My choicest possessions ; but if you suppose 

Two “lids” that I have must be fastened to this, 

I tell you at once you are judging amiss. 

Two “caps,” for one moment I cease not to wear, 

And two standard “ measures” I constantly bear ; 

Two “ musical instruments ” always unite 

My dulness to cheer on the left and the right. 

Look well, and you’ll see that I’m found not to lack 

Many “implements” found in the “ carpenter’s’’ sack. 

Two “ fishes”’ that pass through the depths of the sea 

Depart not by evening or morning from me; 

And others, though varied, yet “fishes ’’ no less, 

In greater abundance I always possess. 

I’ve two “ foreign trees ” that are verdant and high, 

And constantly ready my wants to supply ; 

Fair “ flow’rets,” the fairest of all that are grown, 

Are ranked with the beautiful things that I own. 
“Fine fruits” I possess, often moistened with showers, 

Indigenous both to this island of ours ; 

I’ve “ two playful animals,” but the amount 

Of the lesser “ ones ” I never ventured to count. 

Two “halls of devotion” I gratefully own, 

Both polished like marble, but built not of stone ; 

And made for a purpose more noble by far 

Than slaughter. 

I’ve “ weathercocks ” countless ; and always with me 

The “ steps” of a “ tavern” you clearly may see. 

If you’ve been in the House when the Speaker arose 

The stormy discussion to bring to a close, 

There can be no doubt, that distinctly and clear, 
“Two features” of mine you would certainly hear. 

I've always two “ scholars,” twin brothers they are, 

And each is as bright and as fair as a star; 

And then (for I live in a magnificent state) 

I’ve “ten Spanish nobles” upon me to wait. 

Not yet is exhausted my wonderful store, 

Though much has been mentioned, yet still I have more. 

Yes, treasures and wonders, so hid in disguise, 

As to baffle the ken of episcopal eyes. 

I’ve “ spices ” that come from the far distant East, 

Though not with their fragrance to garnish my feast ; 

While “ spheres” that are fixed in their orbit to shine, 

Belong to my system, and always are mine. 


I’ve a “ box ”’ to inclose 


I always have “ weapons” of “ war.” 


And though never used to torment and oppress, 
Yet “scourges ” abundant I always possess. 
I am not a monarch, no sceptre I bear, 
But the “ badge ” of true “ royalty” always I wear; 
I’ve one “ graceful animal,” gentle and fleet, 
And always assign it the principal seat. 
’Tis true that not largely but still I produce 
“ Wild fruits ” that the chemist compounds with his juice. 
Say what is my whole; and be sure in your answer, 
Each component part to unfold, if you can, sir. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA, 


The wonderful structure, when closely survey'd, 
So fair in itself, and so fearfully made, 
If rightly your famous Enigma I scan, 
Ingenious propounder, is certainly man. 
How vainly all human invention must strive, 
A “frame” of such exquisite parts to contrive ; 
The “ box,” like a cabinet, quickly is guess’d, 
And this I must surely pronounce is the chest. 
Two “lids” we should certainly see with surprise 
On the chest, but we know there are “ two” on the eyes, 
I look for the “caps,” and I find them with ease, 
Though not on the head, yet they’re both on the knees; 
The “ musical instruments,” plainly and clear, 
At once I discern in the drums of the ear. 
In the “‘ measures” so true, without fraud or deceit, 
I certainly find in two hands and two feet. 
While a glance at the “ carpenter's ” box never fails 
To find in abundance all sizes of nails. 
I sought for the “ fishes,” and easily found 
Them both in the soles of my feet on the ground ; 
And soon as the risible muscles were caught, 
Found “ fishes” within me far more than I thought, 
The “trees” that for service so gracefully stand, 
Are both of them palms; I have one on each hand; 
And each of the beautiful “ flowers” that I seek 
I find in the roses that bloom on the cheek. 
The “ fruits” that we English so thoroughly prize, 
I know to be apples, the two of the eyes, 
The two playful “ animals,” what can be these 
But the calves? Yes, the two on your legs, if you please, 
And the “lesser” ones, those that are countless, you say, 
Are hares, whether sandy, or black, brown or gray. 
For the “ halls of devotion” I paused, till I said 
Exactly, the temples! I’ve two on my head, 
And “ weapons of war,” though not made for alarms, 
At once I discerned, and pronounced to be arms. 
The “ weathercocks,” all as they move in their place 
In the veins that run through me I clearly can trace ; 
’Twas long ere the “steps” of the “ tavern” I found, 
Till I came to the inn-steps, so close to the ground, 
And what when “debates,” are “ appointed” to close 
Says the speaker, but sharply, the ayes and noes! 
The “scholars,” when stripp’d of their transient disguise, 
Are found to be pupils; yes, those of the eyes. 
And then as to “ waiters,” those Spanish grandees, 
There can be no question, the tendons are these. 
For the “ spicy production ” that certainly comes 
From the east, I undoubtedly fix on the gums. 
The “ spheres ” in their orbs, through contracted in size, 
I see with a glance are the balls of the eyes ; 
And the “ scourges”’ so light, like infliction of love 
Are eyelashes, fixed both below and above. 
The badge of true “ royalty’ clearly I see, 
What else but the crown on the head can it be? 
And what is the “ animal,” graceful and fleet, 
But the heart, to be kept in the inmost retreat ? 

“ Wild fruits,” that the chemist his jalap supplies 
Are hips, both the two that are joined to the thighs. 
Now solved is the problem, and told in full measure, 
Each component part of its wonderful treasure. 
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SUPERNATURAL STORIES—“THE GHAIST O’ GHAIRLEE”* 





The incident I am about to relate occurred to myself 
when on a visit to an old house far in the wilds of Ross- 
shire. Scotland is the land of visions. Few are the 
places that have not some tradition attached to them. 
Gloomy and grim stand the old houses, and there is a 
cause for their forbidding aspect. The sullen shadow 
of past crimes hangs over them. 

Last autumn I was invited by my dear old friend the 
Laird o’ Ghairlee, to make one of a shooting-party as- 
sembling there. Sport is good there, if anywhere; and, 
moreover, the laird owned a covey of pretty daughters, 
who would be sure to make things lively and pleasant. 

I arrived, then, at Ghairlee Station full of hope, and 
prepared for enjoyment. I brought with me my guns 
and my beloved violin, without which I never travel. 

Ghairlee itself is a curious old house; the passages 
run about it in an extremely complicated fashion, up 
one step to'a room, down two steps into it, and so on. 
The hall is a portion of the old tower; the walls of im- 
mense thickness. Many additions have been made by 
different lairds, long since gathered to their fathers. 

I did not see all this the night of my arrival—in sooth, 
it was so dark that I could distinguish very little as the 
dog-cart spun up the avenue; but I did notice the black 
mass on my left as we turned a very sharp corner round 
a block of buildings, and on my right, a sullen roar as 
if angry waters boiled over in a torrent to dash upon 
rocks in the dark depths, far, far below. 

The next moment we drew up before the door, barred 
and studded with great iron nails. Light was pouring 
from the hall, and the Laird stood in the doorway sur- 
rounded by a howling body-guard of terriers. 

“Whist, dogs! Come in, laddie!” 

And my old friend gathered me into his ancestral 
hall with Highland hospitality. We passed up a low 
stairway, and across a thickly carpeted corridor furnished 
with strange pieces of antique workmanship—frowning 
cabinets and carved chairs from which uncanny faces 
leered in the firelight. The drawing-room was at the far 
end and there were again two or three steps leading to 
it alone. By the side of these steps and against the wall, 
stood a fine, old press of marquetrie, quaintly inlaid and 
used, as I afterward learned, for the stowing away of 
odds and ends, of nothings and all-things. It was here, 
that my violin soon found a place, and I laid it, in its 
modern embroidered case, by the side of a quaint, old 
lute about which was twisted a faded, moth-eaten ribbon. 

“This,” said the Laird’s pretty daughter, touching it 
reverently, “has a history. We keep it here—pretty as 
it is—because none of us like to look on it——” But 
all this belongs elsewhere in my story. 

Report had not exaggerated the charms of the old 
Laird’s daughters. Four of them he had—the youngest, 
a charming child—the eldest, already appropriated. But 
there remained the adorable second and the exquisite 
third and after a day of painful uncertainty, I fell before 
the first of these two, who was called by the tuneful 
name of Mavis, and who had a musical fever akin to 
my own. Together we trilled and tummed and turned 
leaves and played love songs and madrigals, serenades 
and sonatas, and when we did not play—we talked music 
and when we did not talk music, we talked—ah well! 
suffice it to say that the days hurried by and the weeks 
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flew after them and I had been a guest at Ghairlee nigh 
on to a second month, and my heart belonged to Mavis. 

The cream of the shooting was over and the party 
much diminished. One or two men only remained be- 
side myself, and a pretty young woman—a neighbor of 
the Laird’s who had come for a two weeks’ visit. We 
were gathered in the drawing-room and somebody asked 
for music. I went out into the fire-lighted hall to the 
old cabinet to get my violin, and Mavis went with me. 
We lingered there, alone, for a moment just for the sake 
of lingering. It was then Mavis spoke about the lute. 
I took it in my hands and, as I did so, a thin, faraway 
wail of melody seemed to sweep past us and lose itself 
in the dimness beyond the glow of the firelight. 

“What was that?” I asked sharply. Then, seeing 
that Mavis only trembled in reply, I added quickly—* I 
must have jarred the old thing.” 

“ Put it down,” said Mavis; “itis uncanny. We never 
touch it. It belonged to the Ghaist o’ Ghairlee!”’ 

“To the ghaist!” cried I, laughing—perhaps not alto- 
gether heartily—for though I certainly did not believe 
in ghosts, there had been something in that wailing 
strain to set one’s nerves on a quiver; “you Scotch las- 
sies—forsooth, must still believe in your ghaists!_ There 
was never a decent bluided Highland body without a 
ghaist in his Castle! You must introduce me some day 
to yours!” And so, laughing and teasing her to bring 
back the roses to her cheeks, if indeed, I could, I led 
her again to the drawing-room, where a merry crowd, and 
an hour or two of my beloved music with my dear violin 
soon chased the Ghaist o’ Ghairlee from my thoughts. 

My rooms were in the tower—in that same black pile 
of stone round which I swept on the evening of my ar- 
rival, and my windows looked out over the torrent which 
roared its way ceaselessly from rock to rock to a shud- 
dering depth, and then tore on in a dark sullen stream. 

I bade Mavis good-night with a hurried pressure of 
her little fingers—for they all stood around us in the 
drawing-room and she did not offer to go out into the 
hall, and then I sprang lightly up the steps, humming a 
strain of the bit of Beethoven we had been going over. 

The large corridor was illuminated by a lamp. A 
smaller passage led away from it, aad my room opened 
into this passage—now in profound darkness. There 
were candlesticks on a table at the head of the flight of 
steps, but after I found out the way to my rooms and 
had grown accustomed to it, I rarely stopped to light 
one. To-night, I made no exception to this custom, 
and went swinging down the passage toward my door. 

I had found it, and was about to turn the handle, when 
I saw before me, a few feet distant, a man crouching, 
with his ear close against the wall level with my door. 
He slowly turned his head and stared straight at me. A 
more evil expression I had never encountered, so full 
was it of threatening hate and devilish purpose. 

I stood fascinated, watching the man. Presently, 
with hand outspread feeling along the wall, he began 
creeping toward me; at the same moment the dismal 
howling of a dog, apparently in one of the rooms, be- 
came audible. This sound and the action on his part 
seemed to release my faculties. I dashed at him—made 
a grab at his coat—struck the wall: the man was gone! 

I stood stupidly; the passage was dark as pitch. 
Could he have slipped aside, and be waiting to strike? 
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Then—THEN, with a revulsion that sent my blood cur- 
dling back to my heart, it shot through me: 

How did I see him, being in the dark? 

That he was there for no good was sufficiently demon- 
* strated; but how could I have seen him? I experienced 
a curious sensation, as it broke upon me that the man I 
had beheld was not included in the census of this planet. 
I felt a tingling in my limbs and a buzzing in my ears. 
The sensation was physical only—mentally, I may say 
there was a complete and instant blank. 

As the shock passed over I pulled myself together, 
and retraced my steps down the passage and into the 
drawing-room. It seemed strange, that lighted room 
and the commonplace occupants. 

My step had been almost noiseless on the thick carpet 
of the corridor, and no one had noticed my approach. 
I stood, perhaps, for five minutes in the doorway, 
shadowed by a portiére, and gradually the perfectly natu- 
ral and human expression of the room and the people, 
chatting pleasantly, with the clear lamp-light full upon 
their familiar faces, sobered my excited senses, and I 
began to feel that I had come very near making myself 
supremely ridiculous. What I saw—or rather what I 
now believed I had fancied I saw—was one of those 
strange optical illusions, born of mental exaltation, and 
taking, as is usually the case, a most unexpected and 
unfamiliar form. I had been carried away by the music 
—by the presence and close sympathy of the girl I 
deeply loved and I had seen—no Heaven-born vision 
—but something directly opposed to every image which, 
just then, should have possessed my mental vision. I 
had seen a stealthy, creeping, lurking, murderous—yes! 
murderous—that is what was written in every line of the 
evil face and crouching form—murder! 

I shuddered from head to foot. 

Then I pulled myself together again and thankful that 
my return to the drawing-room had been unobserved, I 
determined to depart as quietly as I had come. This I 
managed successfully and lighting a candle this time at 
the head of the staircase, I entered the passage leading 
to my room, and reached it in my usual prosaic manner. 
Although now thoroughly convinced that I had been 
the victim of a temporary hallucination, I felt by no 
means comfortable. My new accomplishment was not 
an agreeable one, and my nerves were badly shaken. 

“Fool!” I apostrophized myself politely, and glad, 
after all, that I had not absolutely appeared one in the 
eyes of Mavis and her family, I began to undress. First, 
however, I searched my sleeping and dressing rooms 
thoroughly and found them quite free from the presence 
of my ill-looking friend of the passage. The dressing- 
room was a queer little place—one of the few rooms in 
the Tower that had stood the ravages of time and the 
only one in the house which had not been, from Laird 
to Laird, added to and improved upon. It was curious 
enough, and some of its old worm-eaten oak had stood 
since the earliest days of Ghairlee. 

I went to bed and very soon, it seemed to me, I fell 
asleep. Very soon, too, it seemed to me, I was awak- 
ened by—I know not what! 

I sat up in bed and listened intently, thoroughly awake. 

For several minutes, I heard nothing. Then, the 
_ dismal howling of a dog came to me as if from the ad- 
joining room—and yet, it had a smothered sound as if, 
although near me, its howls were being stifled. Sud- 
denly, this sound ceased and then came a stealthy, 
creeping sound, and I saw a crouching figure against my 
wall—the same figure—the same evil face now turned 
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straight toward me—the same murderous expression— 
all—as it had, just as suddenly, appeared in the hall. 

And my room was in perfect darkness. 

But though the man continued to gaze straight into 
my eyes, he moved from, not toward me, slowly and 
stealthily, until he reached the door leading into the 
dressing-room and through this he disappeared. 

With one bound, I followed him. I forgot the deadly 
fear that had seized upon me at sight of this monster, 
as I believed him, of my imagination. I rushed after 
him and would have thrown myself upon him in another 
instant had not something rooted me to the threshold 
powerless. In vain I endeavored to move hand or limb 
—in vain I attempted to cry aloud when I found myself 
incapable of motion—I stood as if chained—gagged— 
helpless—speechless. And before me crept the man, 
always skulking along the wall. 

Now my eyes traveled beyond him to divine his des- 
tination and there—before the mirror of the old dress- 
ing-table, with her bonny brown hair all unbound and 
her little, white bare feet, showing beneath her loose 
night-robe, and in her hands the old lute with a pale rib- 
bon wound about it, there—oh, my God! stood Mavis! 
Kneeling beside her, was an old waiting-woman; even 
in my speechless agony, I knew I paused, trying to place 
her, but she was some one I could not remember to have 
seen about Ghairlee. She stroked and kissed her 
lady’s hand—my lady’s hand—and seemed to say some 
soothing word, but though I saw her lips moved, try as 
I would I could hear no sounds. 

I struggled frantically for the power to cry aloud, but 
my tongue was held by some terrible force and I could 
neither save nor warn my darling of that ghastly shadow 
that is creeping nearer, ever nearer! 

Merciful God! 

Without a sound—noiseless as Fate—merciless— 
death-giving—the figure rose from its crouching posture 
and stood behind the two women. With some hideous, 
gleaming weapon uplifted to strike, with his evil face 
distorted by the passion and intent to kill reflected in 
all its ghastly horror in the long, dim glass, into which 
my poor, lost Mavis stared as if already stricken, the 
man stood for an instant—enjoying in anticipation this 
dark and bloody deed. Then there was a sudden flash, 
as the thing he carried descended—a dull, crushing 
blow, and at last—too late—my voice came to me. 

One shriek that should have rallied long-forgotten 
Lairds to the defence and then—unconsciousness. 

When I opened my eyes, Mavis, my own Mavis, stood 
beside me. Then I saw the kindly face of the Laird. 

After awhile, I told my story. Then he told his. 

Many years ago, there was a Laird at Ghairlee who 
had a cruel, wicked brother. This brother plotted to 
overthrow all who stood in his way, but the Laird was 
too strong for him and found him out for a wicked, mur- 
derous dog; so the gates of Ghairlee were closed upon 
him. But though he said nothing, he waited until the 
Laird was away, and then he stole into the little passage 
leading to the Tower rooms and hid there, and that 
night he murdered the Laird’s young bride when none 
was within call but the feeble old serving-woman. 

“Her picture hangs below, poor leddy,” added the 
Laird, “ Mavis is enough like her to be herself! But 
you should have told us of the warning in the passage, 
laddie, and I myself should have minded what night it 
was, and told you to sleep with Dugald. For who passes 
the night in the Tower rooms on the 7th of October, 
must aye see the Ghaist o’ Ghairlee!” . 
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The Night Wooing of the Primrose—Harper’s Magazine 
Our evening primrose does not bloom in the dark 
hours for mere sentiment or moonshine, but from a 
motive which lies much nearer her heart. From the 
first moment of her wooing welcome she listens for mur- 
muring wings, and awaits that supreme fulfilment anti- 
cipated from her infant bud. For it will almost invaria- 
bly be found that those blossoms which open in the 
twilight have adapted themselves to the crepuscular 
moths and other nocturnal insects. This finds a strik- 
ing illustration in the instance of many long tubular 
shaped night-blooming flowers, like the honeysuckle 
and various orchids, whose nectar is beyond the reach 
of any insect except the night-flying hawk-moth. It is 
true that in other less deep nocturnal flowers the sweets 
could be reached by butterflies or bees during the day if 
the blossom remained open, but the night murmurers 
receive the first fresh invitation, which, if met, will leave 
but a wilted, half-hearted blossom to greet the sipper of 
the sunshine. This beautiful expectancy of the flower 
determines the limit of its bloom. ‘Thus, in the event 
of rain or other causes preventative of insect visits, the 
evening primrose will remain open for the butterflies 
during the following day, when otherwise it would have 
drooped perceptibly, and extended but a listless wel- 
come. I have seen this fact strikingly illustrated in a 
spray of mountain-laurel, whose blossoms lingered in 
expectancy nearly a week in my parlor, when the flowers 
on the parent shrub in the woods had fallen several days 
before, their mission having been fulfilled. Inthe house 
specimens the radiating stamens remained in their 
pockets in the side of the blossom cup, and seemed to 
brace the corolla upon its receptacle. These stamens 
are naturally dependent upon insect agency for their re- 
lease, and the consequent discharge of pollen, and I 
noticed that when this operation was artificially con- 
summated the flower cup soon dropped off or withered. 
The Devil’s Bouquet—Elizabeth Balch—An Author's Love 
In an old worm-eaten book which I once found in a 
garret, its title-page gone and the name of its author 
unknown, I read the following legend: “The world 
was very new, but few people as yet were in it, and 
those had not learned how much of evil and sorrow and 
unhappiness earth can hold; they still kept some of the 
freshness and glad newness of life, too much, so Satan 
thought as he left his own kingdom and came to earth 
for a morning stroll. So few souls had as yet come 
down to hell that he had plenty of time to spare, and 
was of far too restless and energetic a disposition to 
waste the moments in idleness. As he wandered on in 
the world above, his ill temper increased; everything 
looked fresh and sweet, the few mortals he came across 
were so simple, so kind to each other, so innocently 
happy. ‘This will never do,’ Satan finally exclaimed, 
‘this is entirely wrong. I shall be defrauded of half 
my population if this sort of thing goes on; hell will be 
horribly dreary unless I can get some of these nice 
smiling people down there.’ It was in a garden that 
Satan made these observations, and he sat down to pon- 
der seriously and work out some little problem for stir- 
ring up these placid mortals that they might the more 
quickly come to grief on earth, and change their quar- 
ters to his domains below. Now, as a rule, Satan did 
not think much of gardens, although he had a rather 





pleasant recollection of the Garden of Eden, where his — 
first venture in tempting a woman had been tolerably 


successful. But flowers he despised. The very name 
Forget-me-not absolutely nauseated him; why not call 
it constancy at once—a word he hated; the passion- 
flower held that within its purple heart which Satan did 
not care to see, a cross and nails positively made him 
shudder. The violet meant humbleness, and the lily of 
the valley modesty, the dark-eyed pansy deep remem- 
brance—pah! the names disgusted him; how silly those 
people were to like such things. But stop! none of 
these flowers just mentioned seemed to be as attractive 
to the men and women or even the children whom he 
was watching in the garden as still another. What was 
this fair thing they all seemed to carry, or to wear, or to 
play with, this proud imperial flower growing in such 
luxuriant profusion, tinted with every shade from deep 
red to the softest flush of pink, or golden yellow to 
palest cream and snowy white? The rose, the royal 
rose. Men toyed lightly with the roses, women clasped 
them tenderly to their breasts, children kissed them and 
stroked their velvet leaves. A light like flame leaped 
into Satan’s eyes, a fierce lurid light so scorching in its 
power that men and women said suddenly in surprise, 
‘ How warm it is, how sultry the day has turned, and so 
quickly too.’ And the children languidly stopped play- 
ing, and all the roses seemed to droop. Satan left the 
garden and wasted no more time on earth; he had plenty 
of work to do down below. Going into his well-fitted 
laboratory he looked with pardonable pride upon the 
rows of bottles and jars ranged upon the shelves, the 
while carefully selecting one here and there, and placing 
all those chosen together on one separate shelf. Then 
when he had enough, he complacently read the labels 
of those set apart; Rapturous Joy; Recklessness; 
Human Tears; Heart’s Blood; Mad Delight; Satiety; 
Contempt; Peacefulness; Hope; Faith; Despair; Fool’s 
Paradise; Pride; Self-abasement; Distrust; Agony. A 
smile of grim satisfaction lighted Satan’s dark clever 
face. He picked out an empty jar larger than the 
others, took off the top and placed it beside him, ready; 
then he got a larger bowl, a spoon, and a ladle; then 
carefully he poured a certain quantity from each bottle, 
not measuring them, but guessing pretty accurately just 
what proportion of each was needed for the hell’s broth 
he meant to brew; then with his spoon he mixed them 
all together in the bowl, and with the ladle dipped out 
the thick blood-red liquid, pouring it into the waiting 
jar. After carefully covering this, he labelled it in large 
letters—LOVE, put back the various bottles, chose out 
of a drawer three or four paint-brushes of different sizes, 
and was about to leave the laboratory when a sudden 
thought struck him. He laughed heartily, ‘Jove, to 
think that I had almost forgotten the perfume. This 
pretty scientific mixture will deepen the colors but kill 
the scent, which is of celestial manufacture, not intended 
to stand much handling from hell. I must dust a per- 
fume over the roses after I have painted them, so sweet 
that it will deceive the most’ learned botanist, then the 
work will be complete, and thousands of men and women 
will come down to me.’ Satan at this added to the jar 
and the paint-brushes a package of fine gold-dust pow- 
der, and left his laboratory, locking the door behind him. 
His preparations had taken him longer than he had ex- 
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pected, and he had not much time to reach earth again 
if he would get there at the only moment when it would 
be possible for him to paint the roses successfully. This 
he knew would have to be done as evening was falling 
and the flowers were tired and thirsty from the day’s 
heat. Just at that hour they would drink the sweet fiery 
liquid with eagerness, but if the dew of heaven once fell 
and they drank that instead, it would be useless offering 
them the devil broth. So Satan hurried and reached 
the garden just in time. The red roses drank thirstily 
of the sparkling liquid he offered, and their color deep- 
ened to a dusky bloody tint royal in its beauty. The 
pink ones drank and flushed to warmer hues; the yellow 
swallowed hastily, while a living gold seemed to come 
to their hearts. Only the white ones turned away. 
They knew that at early dawn they were to be gathered 
for a burial; that cold crossed feet, and folded hands, 
and a pure face paler than themselves were lying hushed 
and still, waiting to be strewn with their white faint fra- 
grance before all should be shut out together from the 
gay world and the sunshine. So sad were the white 
roses at what the morning must bring that they turned 
away from Satan and his broth, they would wait for the 
pearly dew from heaven; it was the last time they could 
drink it. Back he went after this rebuff to the red and 
yellow beauties, dusting them thickly with the powder, 
giving them all that the white roses had refused; and 
then with the remainder of the broth which the sad pale 
burial flowers would not touch, he colored the paint- 
brushes, and tinted every folded leaf and petal, every 
stem, and even the thorns. These latter amused him 
hugely. ‘To think that God in heaven gives the thorns 
to love, and leaves me to color it so beautifully and give 
it this bewildering scent! His share of the gift will only 
prick and give pain, mine will bring wi!d delight and 
happiness to men and women at the first, and bring men 
and women down to me at the last. Ha, ha, a very 
clever devil are you, Monsieur Satan; se vous fais mes 
compliments.’”” The legend ended here, or rather the 
book was torn, and the last leaves missing, so I-could 
read no more, but I never forgot the story, and have 
often meant totell it to you. He is a clever devil, Mon- 
sieur Satan, and no mistake. Take very good care of 
yourself and remember—do not gather too many roses. 
Wheat and Whence tt Came—Edinburgh Review 
Wheat, which is now the bread corn of twelve Euro- 
pean nations, and is fast supplanting maize in America 
and several inferior grains in India, was no doubt widely 
grown in the prehistoric world. The Chinese cultivated 
it 2700 B.c. as a gift direct from heaven; the Egyptians 
attributed its origin to Isis and the Greeks to Ceres. A 
classic account of the distribution of wheat over the 
primeval world shows that Ceres, having taught her fav- 
orite Triptolemus agriculture and the art of breadmak- 
ing, gave him her chariot, a celestial vehicle which he 
used in useful travels for the purpose of distributing 
corn to all nations. Ancient monuments show that the 
cultivation of wheat had been established in Egypt be- 
fore the invasion of the shepherds, and there is evidence 
that more productive varieties of wheat have taken the 
place of one, at least, of the ancient sorts. Innumera- 
ble varieties exist of common wheat. Col. Le Couteur, 
of Jersey, cultivated 150 varieties, Mr. Darwin mentions 
a French gentleman who had collected 322 varieties, 
and the great firm of French seed merchants, Vilmorin- 
Andrieux et Cie., cultivate about twice as many in their 
trial grounds near Paris. In their recent work on Les 
Meilleurs Blés M. Henry L. de Viimorin has described 
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sixty-eight varieties of best wheat, which he has classed 
into seven groups, though these groups can hardly be 
called distinct species, since M. Henry L. de Vilmorin 
has crossbred three of them, Zriticum vulgare, Triticum 
turgidum, and Triticum durum, and has found the off- 
spring fertile. Three small-grained varieties of common 
wheat were cultivated by the first lake dwellers of Switz- 
erland (time of Trojan war) and as well as by the less 
ancient lake dwellers of Western Switzerland and of 
Italy, by the people of Hungary in the stone age, and 
by the Egyptians on the evidence of a brick of a pyra- 
mid in which a grain was imbedded, and to which the 
date of 3,359 B.c. has been assigned. The existence of 
names for wheat in the most ancient languages confirms 
this evidence of the antiquity of its culture in all the 
more temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, but 
it seems improbable that wheat has ever been found 
growing persistently in a wild state, although the fact 
has often been asserted by poets, travellers, and histori- 
ans. In the Odyssey, for example, we are told that 
wheat grew in Sicily without the aid of man, but a blind 
poet could not have seen this himself, and a botanical 
fact can hardly be accepted from a writer whose own 
existence has been contested. Diodorus repeats the tra- 
ditions that Osiris found wheat and barley growing pro- 
miscuously in Palestine, but neither this nor other dis- 
coveries of persistent wild wheat seem to us to be credible, 
seeing that wheat does not appear to be endowed with a 
power of persistency except under continued culture. 
The Use of Flowers as Emblems—The London Standard 
“A good symbol,” it was the opinion of Emerson, ‘is 
the best argument, and is a missionary to persuade thou- 
sands. There is no more welcome gift to men then a 
new symbol.” This may possibly account for the rise, 
popularity, and persistence of floral symbols. Yet it 
seems difficult to explain why Wales should have chosen 
the leek for its cognizance, though the Cymric poets 
have a good deal to say about the broom. The Scottish 
thistle is more to the point. Yet the northern botanists 
are by no means at one in assigning that heraldic plant 
to any known species, or even in agreeing that it isa 
Carduus at all. The plant with which Holyrood is 
decked on festive days is usually the cotton thistle, which 
is certainly not a wild plant in North Britain. The rose 
has, of course, a romantic tale to explain its choice as 
the emblem of old England, though, like the majority 
of such tales, this legend may belong to the myths of 
the post hoc, propter hoc order. The fleur-de-lis of France 
is still less easy of explanation. For though it is con- 
ventionally regarded as a lily, the heraldic painters have 
so effectually disguised it that it is now a mere matter 
of choice to say what it is. As early as the year 1611, 
Givillim (who was in those days considered a cunning 
finder out of hidden things) regarded the device on the 
Bourbon flag as three toads, and it is affirmed that it was 
in allusion to these supposed symbols of their country 
that the popular nickname of Jean Crapauds was be- 
stowed on the French people. Still more recently, ow- 
ing mainly to certain ornaments resembling bees having 
been found in the tomb of Childeric, father of Clovis, it 
has been thought that perhaps these insects, and not 
lilies or toads, are represented on the white flag. It 
would certainly be difficult for any one to explain why 
Florence adopted the “ giglio blanco,” Prussia the lime, 
Saxony the mignonette, or Ireland the shamrock, un- 
less, indeed, we are to accept, without question, the 
legend of St. Patrick and his demonstration through it 
of the mystery of the Trinity. Nor is it much easier for 
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any one who is critical anent popular myths to account 
for the white lily being the badge of the Ghibellines, 
and the red of the Guelphs, any more than it is explica- 
ble why the Yorkists took the white rose and the Lan- 
castrians the red, or why the heartsease was the emblem 
of the violet-crowned city of Athens. Again, why was 
Apollo supposed to love the laurel and the cornel cherry, 
Pluto the cypress and the maidenhair—a moisture-loving 
fern, which we may take for granted could not be very 
plentiful in his chosen realm—Luna the dittany, Ceres 
the daffodil, Jupiter the oak, Minerva the olive, Bacchus 
the vine and Venus the myrtle shade? Why, again, is 
the Canterbury bell the flower of St. Augustine? Why 
is the crocus the emblem of St. Valentine—unless it 
happens to appear about his festival time—the carda- 
mine of the Virgin Mary, or the St. John’s-wort of the 
Beloved Apostle? Mr. Gomme may perhaps hint at 
these flowers having been “totems,” and possibly the 
flowers were actually favorites with those whose cogni- 
zances they became after their death, or were borne on 
their shields as heraldic emblems during life. But still, 
the endless floral badges of the Highland clans are left 
in the regions of airy myth, like the betony which was 
apportioned to St. Ffraed as asymbol of the double share 
of grace with which he was endowed, or the lily of St. 
Thomas A’Beckett, or the convallaria which, according 
to a hagiological myth, sprang up from the blood of the 
dragon which St. Leonard slew in a wood standing on 
the site now occupied by the suburb of Hastings bearing 
his name. It is scarcely less puzzling to give a reasonable 
explanation of why certain flowers are assigned to, or 
have been appropriated by, certain individuals. The 
Napoleonic violet is a case in point. It is certain that 
the modest plant, which once upon a time, made all 
Paris fragrant on the Bonapartist féte day, was never an 
object of concern to the Little Corporal, and only very 
credulous people now swallow the romantic legend of his 
telling his adherents, when banished to Elba, that he 
would “come back with the violets.” “This story was 
an invention of aftertimes. Nor has any one, to our 
knowledge, gone into the origin of the scarlet carnation 
as the chosen flower of the Stuarts. Jacobitism—the 
Jacobitism of the Pretender and of the gallant gentlemen 
who mounted the white cockade, and lost their heads for 
their pains—is now a vanished faith. Yet to this day 
mysterious hands yearly deposit wreaths of carnations 
on the tombs of Cardinal York and other members of 
the hapless line of James II. Later floral emblems are 
less difficult to explain. In truth, except for the prob- 
lem which individual tastes must always remain, there 
is no great puzzle in the matter. The old Kaiser Wil- 
helm of Germany, who, in spite of his military reputation 
and general drill-sergeantry, was wonderfully suffused 
with the Teutonic sentimentality which pervaded Ger- 
many in his boyhood, was fond of the cornflower, and 
wherever he went, in his later days, at least, the whole 
country side blossomed forth in blue in his honor. The 
old emperor’s devotion to the memory of his mother 
amounted to a “cult,” and one of his earliest recollec- 
tions of her was that when she and her boys were fugi- 
tives from Berlin on the occasion of one of Napoleon’s 
invasions, she rested for a moment by a cornfield and 
amused them by plucking the blue cornflowers and mak- 
ing them wreaths and nosegays. The present kaiser is 
said to affect the violet, a fancy which may clash with 
that of the Bonapartists, should the adherents of the 
democratic empire again come to the front in France. 
A flower was, of course, necessary to the Boulangists, 
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and with characteristic instinct for effect, the partisans 
of the “national and honest republic”’ have chosen the 
carnation. Nevertheless, the origin of the symbol does 
not matter, except from a historical point of view. The 
mysteries of this form of heraldry are generally beyond 
finding out and not infrequently are better left unex- 
plored, if the result of antiquarian search is as depressing 
as that which affirms that the word shamrock is derived 
from the Arabic shamrookh, a club or shillelah, and that 
this weapon is the true badge of the Hibernian race. 
In the Washington Botanical Garden— Washington Star 

“TI want to call your attention to the unlicensed bar- 
rooms you will notice in this house,” said Mr. Smith, as 
he entered another house near by. Here flowers re- 
sembling small red bananas could be seen. They were 
hollow and open at the top, and contained a liquid. 
These were the unlicensed bar-rooms. Breaking one off 
and opening it, it was filled with small red ants. “ They 
come and drink the liquor,” said Mr. Smith, “get drunk 
and die happy.” “ Here is the cockroach barroom,” he 
continued, “and here the spiders’. An ant will not drink 
any of the roach or spider liquor and vice versa.” Near 
the door a beautiful plant with creamy white leaves was 
labelled “consumption plant.” ‘Whence the name?” 
asked the reporter; “is the plant diseased?” “ Yes, it 
really has the consumption,” was the reply, “and where 
these leaves are tinted a creamy white they are diseased 
lungs. You know that a plant breathes through its 
leaves. This plant is propagated for its beauty.” The 
fly-trap flower,—in a large pot near by hundreds of tiny 
thick leaves resembling semicircular jaws provided with 
small, sharp teeth, attracted the reporter’s attention. 
“ That’s the well-known fly-trap flower,” said Mr. Smith, 
by way of explanation. While he was speaking a but- 
terfly alighted in one. Quicker than thought the jaws 
closed, and the butterfly was a prisoner. “How long 
will that butterfly remain a prisoner?” asked the re- 
porter. “Two or three days. By that time the flower 
will have derived all the benefit and good the fly pos- 
sesses, and its jaws will open and the fly be cast out. It 
is my belief that the flower obtains sustenance from the 
prisoners it takes. Sometimes it gets hold of the wrong 
kind of food, however, and it gets dyspepsia. This con- 
clusion is reached from the effect of the food on the 
leaves. Now this cell caught the head of a blue-bottle 
fly a couple of days ago, and got the dyspepsia, as you 
can see by its color.” The reporter looked and saw a 
sickly combination of green and yellow markings on the 
leaves, and the dead fly still held firmly between them. 

Queer Facts About Plants—The Youth's Companion 

With us, as well as with the Japanese, the chrysanthe- 
mum is valued simply as a beautiful flower. It is culti- 
vated more and more, and multiplied in a thousand 
varieties; but no one thinks of putting it to a practical 
use. In the Austrian province of Dalmatia, however, 
and especially in the islands of the Adriatic belonging 
to that province, it is largely cultivated for the manu- 
facture of the substance known as Dalmatian Insect 
Powder. On the island of Lesina, once covered with 
great forests but now bare of trees, there are large fields 
covered with a thick growth of chrysanthemums, all of 
which are used for this purpose. No other crop raised 
in that region is so profitable. The product of a single 
acre of ground, including chrysanthemums and insect 
powder, is worth from five hundred dollars to fifteen 
hundred dollars. So promising is the industry that the 
Austrian Government distributes plants very cheaply 
among the inhabitants every year in order to develop 
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it. It is well known that many European plants, com- 
mon enough, but by no means troublesome at home, 
when transplanted to distant parts of the world grow and 
spread to such an extent as almost to exterminate the 
native vegetation, becoming a dreadful nuisance. For 
example, this has been the case with the European water- 
cress in New Zealand, where it has suffered a change 
“into something rich and strange.” Instead of a deli- 
cate little plant lining the edges of brooks, it has devel- 
oped into a coarse and most troublesome mat of vege- 
tation, choking the streams, and in some places turning 
their course and causing much damage. In Chili the 
most mischievous introduced plants are our very useful 
oats and white clover. A botanist writing from the in- 
terior of Chili to a German horticultural paper says: 
“On the way from Traiguen to Angol, one sees great 
fields several acres in extent, thickly covered with oats, 
among which no other plant appears. This crop has 
not been sown by men, but is a spontaneous growth of 
bearded oats from Southern Europe called s#atina by 
the Chilians. The common white clover is also spread- 
ing more and more widely in Chili, and suppressing na- 
tive plants as it goes. As European man drives out the 
native American man, so European plants drive out 
those indigenous to the soil.” In Eastern Roumelia, 
formerly a part of Turkey, but now joined to the new 
principality of Bulgaria, a very attractive business is car- 
ried on,—the cultivation of roses to be manufactured 
into the perfume known as attar of roses. The valleys 
lying around the famous Shipka Pass, through which the 
Russian troops marched into Turkey in 1877, are covered 
with fields of cultivated roses. The name Shipka itself 
means wild rose. It has long been supposed that a 
peculiar variety of white rose grew here, and yielded the 
delicious perfume. But specimens sent to French gar- 
deners for identification prove to be simply the familiar 
white rose of European and American gardens. The 
making of perfumes from roses has, moreover, long since 
ceased to be a monopoly of the far East. It is carried 
on to a considerable extent in this country, and notably 
in Florida and Georgia. During the past year, for the 
first time in any Western country, a beginning has been 
made in England in the cultivation of the Chinese soap- 
tree. This tree is very useful to the Chinese; the soft 
substance inside the pod, according to the naturalists, is 
used for washing the face by Chinese women. They do 
not tell us what the Chinese men make use of for this 
purpose; perhaps they use nothing at all. The seeds of 
the tree are strung together, and made into a sort of 
chain-armor undershirt for wearing next the skin in 
summer by the coolies. To a sample of pods at the 
Kew Museum, near London, the following recipe for 
making the soap is affixed: “They are beaten with a 
mallet and used assoap. Sold at about sixteen to twenty 
a penny.” The little soap-trees in the Kew gardens are 
now about a foot tall, and prospering finely. A tree of 
the same family, but unlike it in many respects, is the 
Kentucky coffee-tree, a native of this country, and rep- 
resented by several thrifty specimens in the Boston Pub- 
lic Garden which are interesting and worthy of study. 
Brain in Plants—Arthur Smith—National Review 
The manner in which the mimosa closes its stalks and 
leaves at the approach of darkness is very interesting. 
As the gloaming gently falls the leaves move upward 
toward each other till they touch; the secondary leaf- 
stalks slowly droop till they are nearly parallel with the 
main leaf-stalks, which in their turn fall till they point 
to the ground. Thus it folds itself at the close of day, 
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and there is no doubt, if it were not allowed to sleep, it 
would, like ourselves, soon die. This is not only an 
example of the necessity of sleep for the repairing of 
nervous energy and recuperation of brain power, but a 
proof of the existence of the same in the vegetable king- 
dom. Then there are the carnivorous plants, the Venus’ 
fly trap (Deoncea), for instance, which will digest raw 
beef as readily as its insect prey. From glands with 
which its leaf is provided, fluids are poured out which 
resemble the gastric juice of the animal stomach in its 
digestive properties. The matter of the insect body or 
meat is thus absorbed into the substance and tissues of 
the plant, just as the food taken into the animal stomach 
is digested and becomes part of the animal fabric. In 
the animal, digestion can only be commenced by the 
brain force acting by means of a nerve upon the gastric 
glands; we may, therefore, concede that it is the action 
of the same power in the plant that produces the same 
effect. There is no structure in plants, so far as its 
functions are concerned, more wonderful than the tip of 
the radicle. The course pursued by the radicle in pen- 
etrating the ground must be determined by the tip. 
Darwin wrote: “It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the tip of the radicle, endowed as it is with such diverse 
kinds of sensitiveness, acts like the brain of animals. 
The brain, being seated within the extreme end of the 
body, receiving impressions from the sense organs, and 
directing the several movements.” I do not quite agree 
with this, but I believe it to be another example of that 
brain power which is the cause of all plant movement. 
In the commencement of plant life we find, in the case 
of the pea or bean, for example, the radicle emerges at 
one end of the seed and the plumule at the other. What 
causes the radicle to descend and the other to ascend? 
If the seed is so placed that the radicle comes out at the 
top the result is the same, for the radicle immediately 
turns round and grows downward. It cannot be gravi- 
tation, although Darwin thought it was, because that 
would have the same effect upon the plumule. There 
can only be one reason, and that is the existence of a 
directing force or brain power. A still more remarka- 
ble instance is found in the potato fungus. When the 
spore-cases burst, a multitude of little bodies escape; if 
these bodies gain access to water, they develop a couple 
of tails by means of which they swim like tadpoles. 
Sacred Associations of Flowers — Wit and Wisdom. 
Although amongst ourselves flowers and evergreens 
are regarded me“ely as symbols, yet in Oriental countries 
they have a deeper and more mystic meaning. In the 
Hindu religion bright-colored or fragrant flowers take 
a prominent place as offerings to the gods, whilst the 
leaves or flowers of other plants are held sacred either 
for special historical reasons, or for their fancied resem- 
blance to mystical objects. The list of flowers held 
sacred by the Hindoos alone is an immensely long one. 
The holiest flower in India is that of the Kadamba tree, 
which is specially dedicated to the god Krishnu. The 
flowers of the Pippul tree are venerated by the Hindoos 
because their deity Vishnu is supposed by them to have 
been born amongst its branches. Other peculiarly 
sacred flowers with this people are those of the Asoca, 
the Bakula, the Mango, the Bela and the Cadamba. 
The most celebrated sacred flower is the Lotus. In 
India it was supposed to spring from Vishnu, and in its 
unfolded blossom Brahma appeared; it was also the 
attribute of Ganga. In Egypt it was consecrated to Isis 
and Osiris, and symbolized the creation of all things 
from water, the rise of the Nile, and return of the sun. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 








Day and Night—James N. Matthews—Indianap. Journal 


When drowsy Day draws round his downy bed 
The Tyrian tapestries of gold and red, 
And, weary of his flight, 
Blows out the palace light— 
’Tis night! 


When languid Night, awakening with a yawn, 
Leaps down the moon-washed stairway of the dawn 
In trailing disarray, 
Sweeping the dews away— 
’Tis day! 
A Stray Hair—Robert Kidson—Standard-Union 
A hair so long and golden! 
I just would like to know, my dear, 
Where that fair hair did first appear, 
Oh, is it some love olden, 
To whom you are beholden ? 
If so, I care not whose it is, 
So that it strangle not my bliss; 
But me it doth embolden 
To ask thee, husband mine, 
Whose is this hair so golden ? 
For ’tis not mine or thine! 


O wife! wilt thou believe me? 
I cannot lie to thee, my dear, 
This single hair did first appear 
On Bridget’s head, believe me, 
I would not, love, deceive thee ; 
A single hair looks gold, my dear, 
Which they call red when more are near; 
I trust that I relieve thee 
Of all suspense—and hush ! 
I'll tell thee, nor deceive thee— 
She used my comb and brush. 


Conemaugh—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps— The Independent 


“Fly to the mountain! Fly!” 
Terrible rang the cry. 
The electric soul of the wire 
Quivered like sentient fire. 
The soul of the woman who stood 
Face to face with the flood 
Answered to the shock 
Like the eternal rock. 

For she stayed 
With her hand on the wire, 
Unafraid, 

Flashing the wild word down 
Into the lower town. 
Is there a lower yet and another ? 
Into the valley she and none other 
Can hurl the warning cry: 

“Fly to the mountain! Fly! 
The water from Conemaugh 
Has opened its awful jaw. 
The dam is wide 
On the mountain side!” 


“Fly for your life, oh, fly!” 
They said. . 
She lifted her noble head : 

“T can stay at my post, and die.” 


Face to face with duty and death, 

Dear is the drawing of human breath. 
“ Steady, my hand! Hold fast 

To the trust upon thee cast. 

Steady, my wire! Go, say 

That death is on the way, 

Steady, strong wire! Go, save! 
Grand is the power you have!” 








Grander the soul that can stand 
Behind the trembling hand. 
Grander the woman who dares. 
Glory her high name wears. 

“ This message zs my last!” 
Shot over the wire, and passed 
To the listening ear of the land 
The mountain and the strand 
Reverberate the cry: 

“ Fly for your lives, oh, fly! 

I stay at my post and die.” 


The torrent took her. God knows all. 

Fiercely the savage currents fall 

To muttering calm. Men count their dead. 

The June sky smileth overhead. 

God’s will we neither read, nor guess. 

Poorer by one more hero less 

We bow the head, and clasp the hand :— 
“Teach us, although we die, to stand.” 


The Lost Ship—Stephen Massett—Harper’s Weekly 
The great ship flew 
With its living freight 
Right in the trough of the sea! 
The dense fog came like a pall so thick— 
Oh, where can the helmsman be? 
For if at his post, 
With his hands on the wheel, 
He can neither hear nor see. 
The blinding rain 
Comes hissing down, 
And the winds howl so that he 
Is deaf to all ; 
For the captain's call 
And the passengers’ shrieks 
Are all lost to him ; 
For the icicles dim 
His sleepless eyes, and paralyze 
Both hand and limb! 
So he stands there stiff and cold and still, 
Dead! at the Master's will. 





Ah! what avail are the cries and prayers 
Of the voices of those doomed ones there, 
With their maniac shoutings filling the air ? 
No eye can see—none ever know 

The agony of those hemmed in. 

With hatches battened down below; 
Covered with fog and sleet and snow, 

And blinding hailstones rattling so, 

As if laughing at their woe. 

Still, still the doomed ship staggers on, 
Right through the hissing waves alone. 

No human eye will ever see 

One of that great ship’s company ; 

For, shrouded in her storm-clad pall, 

The ship went down—went down with all! 


From Study to Jungle—Alfred Trumble—To-Day 
(Suggested by my striped cat.) 

Basking upon the ledge, with amber eyes, 

Splendid in minature savagery he lies ; 

Squaring his haunches, bristling his strong quills, 

Pricking his alert ears for note of ills— 

At rest, and yet astir, the quivers run 

Down his strong flanks, striped-golden in the sun. 


And, as I watch him, comrade of my toil, 
In the dim hours that feed on midnight oil, 
What spirit is it stirs within my breast, 

And wakes my heart into a vague unrest ? 
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Damps of the jungle cool my cheeks again ; 

Once more I hear the bamboo’s rustling strain ; 

The dawn wind sighs in the Titanic stems; 

The dawn dew carcanets my feet with gems ; 

And through the rustling vagueness of dawn dusk, 
In fern and fen I catch the scent of musk,— 

The scent of musk, and through the canebreak there, 
Lo, the great Bengal drowsing in his lair! 


Resting his flank, but bristling his strong quills, 
And pricking alert ears for note of ills, 

King of a realm that few men dare invade, 
Nobler as brute than most men, men are made! 


The ringing shot, that echoes vast and loud ; 
The sharp blue vapor, bellying in a cloud; 

A rolling crash amid the bamboos high ; 

A long, long groan, and a last splendid sigh: 
Man’s sport has done its work, the prize is won, 
And coward murder shames the rising sun. 


Forgive me, poor Grimalkin, on the sill! 

The dream thou bringst shall shield thee from all ill. 
Doze in the sun or mouse in the dim dusk, 

Thou shalt still bring to me the scent of musk, 

The jungles damp, the breath of dew-wet air, 

The great Bengal foul murdered in his lair ! 


Champagne or Beer—Buffalo Courter 

Preserve me from Delmonico! 

A Sevres plate, a speck of salmon, 
Three knives, five forks laid in a row— 

A service rich enough for Mammon; 
A napkin three feet square or so, 

A snack of roast, a haughty waiter, 
A tiny glass of Veuve Cliquot— 

Cut glass—with song and laughter later ; 
And then, while famine-stricken still, 

The waiter with a visage solemn 
Obtrusively presents your bill— 

A fat and formidable column, 
Quenched is your mirth, and o’er you steals 

A morbid fit of melancholy ; 
A careful man might buy ten meals 

With what you’ve paid for one! What folly 


Give me instead my mug of Weyand’s, 
Two wieners mustard-coated, rare ! 

Away with all your dainty viands! 
Give me the homely German fare. 


I love the cold potato salad, 
I love my corner by the fire, 
I love the robust German ballad, 
That kindles fresh the heart’s desire ; 
I love the jolly crowd of smokers, 
I love the salamander’s roll, 
I love the tapster and the jokers, 
I love the very modest toll. 


For when the final mug I've quaffed, 
When one by one the guests are going, 
When I my very last have laughed, 
And I inquire what I’m owing, 
How sweet it is to hear mine host— 
I never saw a man immenser— 
When he has reckoned up the cost, 
Say, “‘ You owe me twenty-seven cents, sir.” 


The Trout of the Mountain Stream—Forest and Stream 


Some sing of the bass with his glistening mail, 
Or the giant tarpon with silver scale ; 

But the angler’s joy and the artist’s dream 

Is the spotted trout of the mountain stream. 


With his mottled sides and his shapely mould, 
And his crimson stars with their fringe of gold, 
With his painted fins and his silvery gleam, 

He has stolen the hues of his mountain stream. 
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With mouth wide spread and with glittering eye 
He springs from the depths at the dancing fly, 
And swift as the shaft from the bended bow 
Shoots down to his home in the pool below. 


When soft from the south the breezes blow, 
When the waters are cleared of the melting snow, 
When the earth awakes from the winter’s dream, 
I seek for the trout in the mountain stream. 


When the apple blossoms are snowy white, 

And the swamps with the scarlet maple bright ; 
When the silvery birch has donned its sheen, 

And the marshy meadows are fringed with green ; 


When the bobolink on the poke stalk swings, 
And the hermit thrush in the woodland sings, 
Then I'll seek the trout in his mountain home, 
In the sparkling verge of the cataract’s foam. 


’Tis then in the water’s wildest play 

That he lies in wait for his floating prey 

Or shoots like a flash through the swiftest stream 
With an arrowy rush and meteor gleam. 


When the skies grow warm and the sun rides high, 
By the spreading alders he loves to lie ; 

Or he seeks his lair ‘neath some mossy stone 
Which the frost from the hanging ledge has thrown. 


Then, angler, if you your luck would try, 
Choose your lightest line and your daintiest fly ; 
Let your step be light and your cast be true 

Or the trout will have nothing to say to you. 


If the bending rod and the ringing reel 

Give proof that you’ve fastened the tempered steel 
Be sure that the battle is but begun 

And not till he’s landed is victory won. 


Then give me the trout and the mountain stream, 
With his crimson stars and his golden gleam ; 
When he like a hero, gasping, dies 

The angler has won his fairest prize. 


Otahette—F.S. Saltus—Pittsburg Bulletin 
Circled by coral, blessed with endless May, 
Beloved of birds, and fair with bud and palm, 
O happy isle, thou liest far away, 
Like some sweet mirage of delicious calm. 


With spice and yams thy plenteous valleys teem, 
Softly thy rippling rivers seaward wind, 

And in thy tropic radiance thou dost seem 
A gem in the Pacific’s heart enshrined. 


Bold mountains rise exultant from thy breast, 
Cool cataracts from thy flowery ledges bound, 

And all the blue intense of Heaven has blessed 
Thy green perfection by the sunlight crowned ! 


Within thy redolent glades alive with birds, 
A world of gorgeous leafage warmly blooms! 
And in thy groves, with soft Malayan words, 
Dusk lovers chant their murmurous pantoums, 


Oro, thy god of war, and Hiro stern, 

No more find worship on thy gory shrines, 
No more will lamentable rites return 

To soil with blood thy sward of trailing vines. 


Plenty and peace are thy reward to-day ; 

Gone are the barbed spears, the pagan drum, 
In fragrant pasture-lands meek cattle stray, 

On ruined temples the great wild bees hum. 


Mute are the hideous idols thou didst praise, 
Adored, ere brave men compassing the earth 
First found thee in the dead adventurous days, 
And to the attentive world proclaimed thy worth. 


And now, transcendent with thy stormless skies, 
Dreamily fair, an Eden of the sea, 

Thy beauty blooms before our ravished eyes, 
An image of what Paradise will be! 
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BRIEF COMMENT—-THE LITERARY WORLD AND ITS DOINGS 





Julian Hawthorne says that autographs of his father 
“ are as rare as icicles on the equator.’”’—Will H. Hayne, 
the poet, has been appointed to take charge of the 
Editor’s Library Table of the News, published at Rich- 
field Springs, New York.—Miss Emily Stevenson, one 
of the chief workers on the index of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, is a Newnham girl, who took honors in the 
moral science tripos.—Joseph Pennell is finishing an 
elaborate treatise on Black and White.—Lee Merri- 
wether, author of A Tramp Trip and similar books, has 
resigned an official position in Washington to take the 
office of Commissioner of Labor Statistics of Missouri.— 
Miss Marie Corelli's Norwegian romance, Thelma, has 
been translated into Swedish and published at Stockholm. 
—Lord Tennyson is to receive $1,000 for the poem he is 
now writing.—St. Gaudens’s handsome statue of Ex- 
Pres. McCosh, of Princeton, was unveiled recently.— 
Theodore Roosevelt astonished the scientists in the 
Cosmos Club of Washington at a recent meeting, by put- 
ting together correctly the skeletons of animals long 
since extinct, and describing their appearance, habits, 
and natures.—Macmillan & Co. will issue at once a 
popular life of Father Damien, the leper priest, by his 
friend Edward Clifford, who visited him a few months 
before his death.—Miss Y. H. Addis, author of some 
clever short stories of California and Mexican life, has 
discovered in a little Mexican town the method of mak- 
ing the marvellous lustre pottery.—Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, speaking of writers of society verse, says: “ For 
the school which these gentlemen represent, the school 
of light, laughing verse, which turns sentiment into ridi- 
cule, I have less respect than they have.”—Mrs. Stan- 
nard, John Strange Winter, is a handsome, vivacious 
woman of thirty-three summers, rather above the aver- 
age height, and of well-developed proportions.—Since 
his return to England from Rome about a year ago Mr. 
T. Adolphus Trollope has been engaged on a second 
series of reminiscences, which he expects to see pub- 
lished this fall—Louisa M. Alcott wrote the only hymn 
of her life, My Kingdom, at thirteen years of age. 





Willard Fracker & Co., of New York, will publish 
in book form, the Chicago Tribune Prize novel entitled 
By a Hair’s Breadth, by Edith Sessions Tupper.—Mrs. E. 
D. E. N. Southworth, who has written seventy-nine stories 
and novels, and earned over $100,000 by her pen, thinks 
she might have aided mankind in general far more by 
writing some sweet pathetic ballad.—George R. Sims, 
the English playwright and poet, they say, pays income 
tax on £20,000 per annum.—Miss Laura Daintrey, who 
has gone abroad, will spend the greater part of her time 
in Scotland, where she expects to finish her new book.— 
Herbert L. Aldrich is about to publish a book of travel 
descriptive of his researches and adventures in the 
northern regions of Siberia and Alaska.—The Jesuit 
Fathers of the United States are about to publish a 
monthly review, on the plan of The Forum and the North 
American Review, which will cover ground not pre- 
empted by any existing Catholic publication.—Mrs. 
Jennie June Croly is to start a new publication entitled 
The Woman’s Century.—The Comte de Paris, head of 
the Bourbon family and author of a history of our civil 
war, rises at 5:30 o'clock in summer and at 6 o’clock in 
the winter, and, lighting his lamp, if necessary, begins 


the labor of the day; he has a little breakfast with his 
family at 8 o’clock and then returns to his work.—Philip 
James Bailey is about celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the publication of his famous poem, Festus.—Col. 
John Hay, author of Little Breeches, in speaking of 
the poem recently said: “I imagined myself a poet for 
just three weeks;” to which a by-stander replied, “and 
in three weeks you gained immortality.”—Swinburne is 
writing an article on Massinger for the Fortnightly. 





Gyp, the author of gay novels, giddy sketches in La 
Vie Parisienne, and clever frothy feuilletons, has be- 
come a member of the editorial staff of the austere and 
serious Revue des Deux Mondes.—Miss Drexel, of Phil- 
adelphia, who has given away her many millions and will 
spend her life in religious work, was led to adopt this 
course by the powerful influence of the religious writings 
of Count Tolstoi.—Marshall P. Wilder’s People I Have 
Smiled With, is a pleasant gossipy note-book of impres- 
sions of noted people at home and abroad.—The Athe- 
nzeum says that the vernacular press in Bengal appears 
to be steadily declining, apparently owing to the spread 
of English education among the reading classes.—The 
second volume of the American Notes and Queries con- 
tains a great amount of interesting and curious infor- 
mation admirably indexed.—It is authoritatively stated 
that all the attempts to frame a key to Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s last novel are futile, as he used no living models. — 
Mark Twain’s forthcoming book, A Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court, is said to be a satire on English nobility 
and royalty.—Lily Curry has completed her descriptive 
volume upon Central America, and will soon return to 
New York City.— Dr. Beattie Crozier, the author of that 
brilliant bit of historical and philosophical criticism, 
Civilization and Progress, was the subject of a remark- 
able comment recently: the Rev. H. H. Haweis during 
his sermon, invited his congregation to take out their 
note-books and inscribe in them the name of the author 
of Dr. Crozier’s book, describing it as one of the most 
important works on religion that has appeared for twenty 
years.— Mabel Collins, who came forward recently as a 
defender of Mr. Vizetelly, the English publisher of 
Zola’s books, is about to bring out a new novel, A 
Woman’s Confessions, soon to be published in America 
and translated into French in Paris—Hon. William H. 
English is writing a state history of Indiana. 

Dr. J. M.Crawford, who translated the Finnish Kale- 
vala some months ago, has been appointed Consul-Gen- 
eral to St. Petersburg.—Francis Parkman, the Canadian 
Historian, who has been ranked in style by Goldwin Smith 
with Tacitus, has been in wretched health for some time 
past.—The New York Tribune says, “ Lafcadio Hearn’s 
West Indian sketch in prose of Les Porteuses, is far 
more poetic than all the modern verse in the magazines 
of the month; all the glow and warmth and perfume of 
the tropics mix in the graceful sentences.” —Rev. F. E. 
Clark, President of the Christian Endeavor Society, has 
in the press a new book called The Mossback Corres- 
pondence.—Jean Ingelow’s health continues to be so 
frail that she can devote but little time to literary work. 
—Joel T. Headley, the historian of Washington, said 
recently: “I am writing nothing now; I feel just as Bret 
Harte, Howells and other now popular writers will feel 
fifty years hence, the truth of the homely adage: ‘every 
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dog has his day.’ ”—Mrs. F. Macdonald, who is writing a 
biography of Rousseau to rival John Morley’s work on 
the great Frenchman, has, in gathering her material, 
visited every town and village visited by Rousseau.— 
Apropos of Julian Hawthorne’s denial of the authorship 
of the Arthur Richmond letters in the North American 
Review, the Springfield Republicaa says, “‘ There is one 
thing to be said: that if there could be a meaner thing 
than the writing of the Richmond lampoons, it would 
be the damning an -innocent person with the shame of 
their authorship.”—There is to be a permanent exhibi- 
tion at Keighley, England, of relics of the Bronté family. 





Mme. Evrelnova, doctor of jurisprudence of one of 
the German universities, and Miss M. Zebrikova, a well- 
known essayist, are at the head of the Northern Mes- 
senger, one of the best Russian monthly magazines.— 
Colonel Don Piatt is writing Rev. Melancthon Poundex, 
a novel on lines directly opposite to those followed by 
the author of Robert Elsmere.—The London Star, in 
reviewing Lubbock’s Pleasures of Life, says: “One 
usually keeps one’s ‘commonplace book’ for private 
consumption; what excuse has Sir John Lubbock for 
giving us his ?”-—-A book dealing with the Poets of 
Essex County (Mass.) will soon be issued at Salem by 
Sidney Perley and will include the names of some of the 
best American poets.—Thomas Nast has become asso- 
ciated with Time, the illustrated weekly.—It used to be 
said that the girls were afraid to meet Robert Grant, 
author of The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl, because 
his stories showed such a painfully accurate knowledge 
of their sex.—Dr. J. A. H. Murray, the famed English 
lexicographer, is very tall and thin, has a large head and 
sandy beard; a genial smile for every one, and a some- 
what affected elocution.—Lord Malmesbury left a large 
collection of reminiscences, journals, and correspondence 
of great importance and interest, which is bequeathed 
to his widow.—The poet Whittier writes thus to a friend 
as to letters from autograph hunters and the like: “I 
am an old man, weak and suffering, yet thousands of 
letters are poured in upon me which it is utterly impos- 
sible for me to answer.”—Prof. Max Miiller is to be the 
guest of the King of Sweden during the meeting of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at Stockholm next 
September.—Mrs. Adeline D. Whitney, the authoress, 
is a sister of George Francis Train.—Samuel Wadding- 
ton says that William Sharp has attempted an impossi- 
bility in endeavoring to compile an anthology of 250 
good American sonnets, for the simple reason that that 
number of good American sonnets does not exist.—It 
has been found that 10,000 books have been written 
by women in the United States.—“I have seen,” says 
Moncure D. Conway, “in the middle of a page of 
Carlyle’s Frederick, and without distinction from the 
other matter, a passage like this: ‘ What ridiculous drivel 
I am writing here. I had better go out and take a walk, 
or I will drift into absolute inanity.’”—Mr. Hunt, the 
head of the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint, is a 
grandson of that famous literary character, Leigh Hunt. 





The Periodical Press Index is the title of a new 
monthly to be published by Triibner & Co.—C. C. 
Adams is the geographical editor of the New York Sun. 
—Allen Thorndyke Rice in his will, left fifty-one-one- 
hundredths of his estate, and of the interest in the North 
American Review, to Gen. Lloyd S. Bryce.—Col. 
Thomas W. Higginson has been appointed military and 
naval historian for Massachusetts under the act passed 
by the late Legislature.—A Victor Hugo museum has 
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been opened in Paris in the house where the poet died. 
—Richard Malcolm Johnston contributes the story to 
the first number of the new juvenile weekly, Santa Claus. 
—NMiss Bertha Patmore, the daughter of the poet, is 
achieving distinction; some of her studies of natural 
objects being pronounced gems of draughtsmanship by 
English art critics.—A notable resident in Putney is 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, the poet, whose charming 
house is shared by Theodore Watts, the critic of the 
Athenzum: here the accomplished pair live in utmost 
quiet and seclusion.—A Southern critic claims that the 
poetry of Miss Orelia Key Bell, of Atlanta, Ga., is the 
nearest approach to Mrs. Browning’s since Aurora Leigh 
was given to the world.—George Augustus Sala, the jour- 
nalist, is reported to have declined an offer of knight- 
hood from Queen Victoria.—The Boston Literary World 
says of Marion Crawford’s Greifenstein: “There is not 
a character or a description or an epigrammatic sentence 
or a philosophic reflection in it worth remembering.”— 
Sir Edwin Arnold is expected to lecture at Cambridge 
in October next on invitation of the Harvard University 
authorities—The Round Table, edited by Mrs. George 
W. Grove, is a monthly journal which has just appeared 
at Dallas, Texas, devoted to the interests of women. 


Andrew Carnegie admits he is at work upon his 
memoirs, but adds that they will never be ptblished 
while he is alive-—Mme. Mutsu, wife of the Japanese 
Minister at Washington, is translating a Japanese novel 
into English—Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss Olive 
Schreiner and Mrs. Margaret Deland are called the 
Agnostic Trinity—Ernest Coleridge has nearly com- 
pleted the biography of his grandfather, the poet.— Miss 
Isabel Hapgood, in a letter to the New York Nation, 
names as the seven pillars upon which Russian literature 
has rested for the last thirty years, Tolstoi, Turgeneff, 
Dostoyevsky, Nekrasoff, Gontcharoff, Ostrovsky and 
Saltykoff.—The vessel carrying the copies printed of the 
last volume of the Report of the Challenger Expedition 
has been wrecked on the way from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, and the whole edition has been lost.—George 
Meredith is now sixty-four year old and lives amid the 
restful quiet of the Surrey Hills, but works as hard as 
ever, spending seven or eight hours daily at his desk.— 
Mrs. S. J. Higginson, author of A Princess of Java, pub- 
lished two years ago, is writing a book on Java for the 
Riverside Library for Young People.—Printer’s Ink, 
edited by Chas. L. Benjamin, is the primer, the text- 
book, and the trade journal of advertisers.—325,000 sets 
of General Grant’s Memoirs have been sold.—Prof. 
Stuart Blackie says that a century ago was a time of 
miserable humbug, and he is thankful that he lives in 
better days.—Charles A. Wingerton, of Wheeling, West 
Va., is a clever writer of verse for southern publications. 


Robert Buchanan has arranged Scott’s Marmion for 
the stage, without sacrificing the metrical form of the 
original.—George Meredith’s new novel, said to have for 
its theme The Romance of Journalism, is now well ad- 
vanced.—Charles G. Leland has recovered from a long 
illness at Florence, Italy, and is at work on some hand- 
books of the minor arts.—The London Star says of Col. 
Hay, whose Lincoln biography is now running in the 
Century: “The well-set figure, the trim beard and a 
certain squareness of chin, and a slight compression of 
the lips, and the manner, at once strangely quiet, won- 
derfully self-possessed, and perfectly polite, give an im- 
pression of great reserve of strength and self-confidence.” 
—Lew Wallace says there is more happiness for him in 
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a day’s literary work than in a generation of politics.— 
Col. Ingersoll has written an introduction to Edgar 
Fawcett’s forthcoming collection of essays, one of which 
will treat of agnosticism.— Mrs. Humphry Ward is en- 
gaged upon a society play.—Richard Henry Stoddard 
says of William Morris, author of The Earthly Paradise, 
“ He has Chaucer’s gift of story-telling, but without his 
condensation.”—The United States, Holland, and 
France, are said to send to England the largest supplies 
of alien literature.—-Canon Cook, who edited The 
Speaker’s Commentary, died recently at the age of eighty 
years.—Whenever a friend of W. D. Howells marries 
the novelist always sends as a wedding present a copy 
of Their Wedding Journey, bound in white velvet.—Miss 
Amy Reade, a niece of the late Charles Reade, a young 
lady of about twenty-three, and of very original views, 
has just completed a sensational novel, now in the 
printer’s hands.—Donn Piatt has retired from the editor- 
ship of Belford’s Magazine.—In order to aid in the cir- 
culation of his German translation of Edward Bellamy’s 
book, Looking Backward, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, of 
Boston, is to go to Germany and push it in that country. 





Mrs. Napier Higgins, author of an elaborate History 
of the Women of Europe of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, has just been elected a member of the Eng- 
ish Royal Society of Literature: she is the first lady 
fellow of the society since the days of Miss Hannah 
More.—James Russell Lowell, says of Arthur Clough: 
“he will be thought a hundred years hence to have been 
the truest expression in verse of the moral and intel- 
lectual tendencies, the doubt, the struggle toward settled 
convictions, of the period in which he lived.” —The sale 
of Cardinal Gibbons’s Faith of Our Fathers has reached 
170,000 copies.—The Marchioness of Stafford has writ- 
ten a book of travels, which is said to be worthy of the 
pen of any school-girl.—Hall Caine, the English novelist, 
playwright and critic, is an excellent conversationalist 
and story-teller, and will talk intelligently on any sub- 
ject from gardening to Shakspere; his good nature and 
kindliness to beginners is proverbial, and he is always 
willing to give the novice advice and encouragement.— 
Bret Harte has taken up his permanent residence in 
Paris.—Abbott Lawrence Lowell, a grandson of Abbott 
Lawrence, of Mass., and a near relative of James Russell 
Lowell, has in preparation a work called Studies in Con- 
stitutional History—The New England Magazine is to 
be revived under the editorship of Edward Everett Hale 
and Edwin D. Mead.—The poet, preacher, and novelist, 
Dr. George Macdonald, has left the attractions of his 
villa retreat at Bordighera, and is lecturing and preach- 
ing in the far north of England.—Funk & Wagnalls are 
preparing an Encyclopedia of Missions, giving the his- 
tory, geography, ethnology, biography, and statistics of 
missions, from apostolic times to the present, with maps, 
diagrams, and a copious index.—A friend of Ouida’s 
says of her: ‘‘ Disliked by women in general, she is ad- 
mired and beloved by women in particular: I know of 
no woman of my acquaintance more understandable, 
more unlockable and more full of treasure if you have 
the key, but the door is iron-bound.”—John Bright’s 
papers are to be withheld during the Queen’s lifetime. 





The Literary Churchman, of London, in a recent re- 
view of Dr. Snively’s Testimonies to the Supernatural, 
advises Professor Huxley to read the fifth chapter in 
that book before he writes his next rejoinder in the Nine- 
teenth Century.—It is said that Col. Olcott, in his lec- 
turing tour through Japan, speaks three or four times 
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daily to audiences of many thousands, lauding Buddhism 
as the grandest of religions, and that, though his speeches 
have to be translated from English sentence by sentence, 
the enthusiasm they evoke is unprecedented in Japanese 
memory.—lIt is said that nearly 20,000 copies of Andrew 
Carnegie’s Triumphant Democracy have been sold in 
this country alone.—The New York World credits C. S. 
Reinhart, the artist, with having inspired Miss Blanche 
Willis Howard with such deep admiration, that she made 
him the hero of her story Guenn.—Mrs. Kingdon Clifford, 
author of Mrs. Keith’s Crime, is a tall, handsome woman, 
cheerful, brilliant and a favorite in society—The Rus- 
sian Review, printed at Geneva, has had the good 
fortune to secure seven unpublished letters written by 
Tourguenieff on Russian politics in 1862.—Amélie 
Rives-Chanler recently wrote to a friend that she had 
decided to abandon literature for art, because that the 
prizes of literature were not worth striving for: a book, 
she said, was certain to create discussion among a large 
number of people unfitted by education to comprehend 
the fine points of an author’s work, while a picture at- 
tracted attention only from those competent to pass upon 
its merits.— Henry Cabot Lodge, the Boston littérateur, 
is about thirty-five years of age and is described as “ tall, 
athletic and blonde, and pronounced strikingly hand- 
some: his manners are reserved and his enemies call 
him stiff and conceited.”—There has recently been pub- 
lished at Amiens a pamphlet to prove that Homer was 
written by Jews.—A handsome granite monument has 
been placed over the grave of Edward Payson Roe, in 
the Cornwall village cemetery.—The manuscript of 
Tennyson’s Maud was sold recently for $555. 





In London Robert Louis Stevenson's story, The 
Wrong Box, is condemned “ because he uses a corpse as 
the motive.’”’-—Herr von Weilen, editor of the late Crown 
Prince Rudolph’s work entitled Austria-Hungary, is 
dead.—Walt Whitman says that the greatest pleasure of 
his old age has been in reperusing the novels of Charles 
Dickens.—Messrs. Macmillan have given to Sir Charles 
Russell a special copy of his great speech in the Parnell 
case, beautifully printed and bound in tree calf.—Henry 
M. Stanley’s agent is in London arranging for a lecture 
tour for the explorer to begin in October.— Hippolyte 
Gautier has written a readable history of the year 1789 
in France.—Gladstone has had his portrait painted 
thirty-five times.—Queen Victoria has accepted the ded- 
ication of Miss Laura Alexandrine Smith’s forthcoming 
work on famous war songs.—The father of Edgar Saltus 
sold Louis Naploeon the guns with which he won the 
battle of Solferino.—The New York Sun says: “Miss 
Olive Schreiner, who wrote The Story of an African 
Farm, is only 25 now, and as the book was written three 
or four years ago its combination of silliness, nastiness, 
and power seems all the more remarkable.”—-The tomb 
of Virgil at Posilippo, just outside Naples, is for sale.— 
The Saturday Review calls Mona Caird’s Wing of Azrael, 
“a monotonous tale of woe.’’—It is said that some of the 
students of Yale, having become influenced by reading 
Robert Elsmere, talk of establishing a new church.— 
Light on the Path, a treatise for the personal use of 
those who are ignorant of the Eastern wisdom and who 
desire to enter within its influence, is published by the 
Theosophical Book Company, Boston.—Val Prinsep, 
the English artist, has written a novel.—The Philadelphia 
American says of Garrett P. Serviss’s Astronomy with an 
Opera-Glass: “ This is a capital summarized and un- 
technical account of the most fundamental as well as 
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the most fascinating of the sciences.”,—Marion Crawford 
is described as a man of really profound scholarship.— 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood, President of the Ruskin Read- 
ing Guild, will soon complete his life of Ruskin.—Rider 
Haggard’s Icelandic romance, Eric, will not be published 
for two years.—The price asked for Dickens's house, 
near Rochester, Eng., is £7000.—The new Life of 
Abraham Lincoln by his old law partner, Wm. H. Hern- 
don, gives strong characteristic pictures of Lincoln the 
man; it is a biography, not a history of the war.—Archi- 
bald Grove, founder and editor of the New Review, is a 
clever, military-looking man, about thirty years old. 





Sylvester Baxter, an ex-editor of Outing, is known as 
a contributor to the Atlantic Monthly and other peri- 
odicals—Theodore Tilton, now a white-haired old 
man, is to be seen every night at a famous chess café 
in Paris.—Carter & Bros. will publish, by arrangement 
with the author, and with the English publishers, the 
autobiography of John G. Paton, Minister to the New 
Hebrides.—Dr. Amelia B. Edwards has sent to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts a fine collection of ancient Egypt- 
jan textiles.—The death is announced of Prof. William 
Wight, of Cambridge, the greatest English Semitic 
philologian, and one of the three or four most eminent 
Semitic scholars in the world.—William D. Howells, 
the novelist, has again become a resident of Belmont, 
Mass., where he lived some years ago; his present home 
is a fine old mansion, surrounded by beautiful grounds. 
—Sarah Orne Jewett recently told a friend that she had 
written as much as 6,000 words a day, besides letters; 
her usual average is 2,500 words.—Alfred R. Conkling, 
of New York, the nephew of Roscoe Conkling, generally 
known as Alderman Conkling, has about completed the 
work of collecting material for his life of his uncle.—A 
new novel by an English writer has Sir Charles Dilke as 
a hero.—The fund for the family of the late Philip H. 
Welch has reached nearly $10,000.—Mrs. Oscar Wilde 
is one of the most popular women orators in England. 
—Kate Chase Sprague is writing a biography of her 
father, the late Chief Justice Chase, and contemplates 
publishing a volume of personal memoirs.—Mrs. Florence 
F. Miller, a middle-aged lady with brown hair and a 
bright face, has been before the public during the last 
fifteen years as a successful doctor, as a scientific writer, 
a school board member, a lecturer and public speaker, 
and finally as a journalist—The Oriental Seminary of 
Berlin will shortly issue a grammar of the Baluba lan- 
guage by Dr. Biittner.—Mrs. Custer, widow of the Gen- 
eral, will spend the summer at her cottage in Pennsyl- 
vania, where she is busily engaged upon a new book. 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich is to take a vacation in Lon- 
don, devoting his leisure to finishing a narrative poem 
of some length.—Mrs. Smith, who teaches laundry work at 
Forsyth College, England, also writes novels, contributes 
Original recipes to Truth, and is her own dressmaker.— 
Will Carleton, of Farm Ballads celebrity, is a trustee of 
Hillsdale College, Mich.—The Browning Society of 
London have reached a poem by their idol which they 
can’t explain and have had to ask him to interpret it for 
them.—Jefferson Davis has received an offer from a 
Northern publisher to write a history of the Confederate 
States.—Miss Kate Greenaway has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the Royal Institute of Water Colors.—Max O’Rell 
has accepted a second invitation to lecture in the United 
States and Canada.—Dr. McCosh’s Psychology, now used 
as a text-book in over one hundred colleges, has just been 
translated into Bulgarian by Mr. Vulcheff, a graduate of 
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Princeton College-—The Lord High Mandarin of the 
Chinese Civil Service Bill, is what the Cincinnati papers 
now call Theodore Roosevelt.—Melville Philips, author 
of The Devil’s Hat, a good story of the oil-fields, is 
literary critic of the Philadelphia Press.—The “little 
Hindu eidolon” is the pleasant way in which William 
D. O’Connor, in his book on Mr. Donnelly’s Reviewers, 
refers to the critic of the New York Tribune who has 
the presumption still to believe Bacon was not Shaks- 
peare.—Thackeray wrote a sequel to Ivanhoe, wherein 
some of the romantic halo which Scott threw about the 
chief personages of that tale was dissipated: a similar 
idea has been conceived by a Western author, who pur- 
poses to write a play, to be named Big Lord Fauntleroy, 
in order to show what a generally undesirable person the 
little lord became when he grew up.—Professor Whitney, 
Yale’s great philologist, and editor of the Century Dic- 
tionary, has been given the degree of LL.D. by Edin- 
burgh University.—Felix de Fontaine has completed a 
book upon Southern Women in the Late War, a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the Rebellion.—The 
new series of American Religious Leaders will open with 
a volume on Jonathan Edwards by Prof. A. V. G. Allen. 
—A thirty-two page monthly magazine owned, edited, 
and published by colored men, has been started at Har- 
risburg, Pa., under the title, The Negro American Monthly. 





Captain R. B. Forbes, of Boston, now in his eighty- 
fifth year, is compiling a record of memorable ship- 
wrecks of the last half century, which he proposes to 
publish.—The first woman’s paper ever written in the 
Finnish language, is published by Baroness Geipenberg 
under the title Home and Society.—Edna Lyall’s new 
novel will have its scenes laid in Norway, where the 
authoress spends her Summers.—The whole of Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea is now in the Tauchnitz Series, 
the fourteenth and concluding volume having just been 
added.—Joseph Skipsey, the Tyneside poet, has been 
appointed custodian of the Shakspere house at Stratford- 
on-Avon.—N. P. Willis’s widow is living in Washington, 
and his son, Bailey Willis, is employed on the Geological 
Survey.—Speaking of erotic literature The Atlanta Con- 
stitution says, “ Our literature is subject to these peri- 
odical sprees, but they are of short duration.”—Julia 
Ward Howe has begun the study of the Russian lan- 
guage.—-The centenary of the birth of the Danish poet 
Ingemann was celebrated recently by a public /é# in the 
village of Torkildstrup, in Zealand, where he was born. 
—Charles Morris, who published Half-Hours with the 
Best American Authors, has now ready a series of Half- 
Hours with Humorous Authors.—Tennyson has a horror 
of the biographer; he keeps no diary and has destroyed 
all his correspondence and all records of it; he recently 
said to a friend, “When I am dead, I will take good 
care they shall not rip me up like a pig.” —Prof. Richard 
A. Proctor left an estate insufficient to support his 
family, and his widow has determined to sell his Florida 
home, together with his library and scientific apparatus. 
—The second volume of the English translation of Prof. 
Delitzch’s Commentary on Genesis has appeared.— 
Andrew Lang and Rider Haggard are collaborating on 
a novel.—George John Romanes, the distinguished 
author of Mental Evolution in Man: Origin of Human 
Faculty, wrote an article on The Psychic Life of Micro- 
Organisms, for a recent number of the Open Court.— 
The New York Times says of John Morley: “The Pro- 
fessor is a juiceless person, whose notes and particularly 
whose omissions will cause a scholar to grind his teeth.” 
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Edward Fitzgerald : Edmund Gosse: *Fortnightly. 
Emerson’s Concord Life: Atlantic Monthly. 
Father Damien and Leprosy in India: Edward Clifford: *Fort. 
George Sand at an English School: J. G. Alger: *Nat. Rev. 
George W. Childs’s Recollections: III.: Lippincott’s. 
Goethe and the French Revolution: Prof. E. Dowden: *Fort. 
Last Twelve Days of Major André: 3: Mag. American Hist. 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle: Atlantic Monthly. 
Lincoln ; John G. Nicolay, John Hay: Century Magazine. 
Madame de Staél: Atlantic Monthly. 
Matthew Arnold: Lord Coleridge: *New Review. 
Personal Recollections of Lincoln: J. M. Scovel: Lippincott’s. 
Philip Massinger ; Algernon Charles Swinburne: *Fortnightly. 
Poet and Prophet: *Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Reminiscences of a Fine Gentleman: L. I. Guiney: Cath. World. 
Sketch of Lavoisier: Popular Science Monthly. 
The Late Father Hecker: A. de G.: Catholic World. 
Tie Shah: Lord Castleton: *New Review. 
The Wife of Moliére : Gerald Moriarty: *Gentleman’s. 
Thomas Hardy: J. M. Barrie: *Contemporary Review. 
William Gifford; Cyril A. Waters: *National Review. 


Commercial and Financial. 
A Colloquy on Currency: Henry Hucks Gibbs : *Contemp. Rev. 
Marx’s Theory of Value: H. M. Hyndman: *Intern. Rev. 


Dramatic and Musical : 
A Musical Triumph: Mrs. A. W. Hunt: *Longman’s Mag. 
Ibsen and English Criticism : William Archer: *Fortnightly. 
Ibsen Upon the English Stage: Sylvanus Urban: *Gentleman’s. 
The Music Hall: *Cornhill Magazine. 

Educational Discussion : 
Art of Recitation: I.: Clifford Harrison: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Discipline in American Colleges : A Symposium : *No. Am. Rev. 
Socialism and Education: Annie Besant: *International Rev. 
The Schoolmaster Abroad: *Murray’s Magazine. 
The School Question: M.M. Sheedy: Cath. World. 
The Spirit of Manual Training : C.H. Henderson: Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Fiction— Short Stories + 

A Gentle Ghost: A Story: Mary E. Wilkins: Harper's. 

A Ghostly Manifestation: A Clergyman: *Murray’s Mag. 

A Literary Boarder: Rollo Ogden: Lippincott’s. 

A Monster of my Acquaintance: E. C. Martin: Scribner’s. 

A Pagan Incantation: H. H. Boyesen: Scribner’s Magazine, 
A Positive Romance: Edward Bellamy: Century Magazine. 
About the Umbrella Mender: Beatrice Harraden : *Blackwood’s 
County Court Day in Kentucky: James Lane Allen : Harper’s. 

_ From Generation to Generation: L. B. C. Wyman: Atlantic. 
How Man’s Messenger Outran the Moon: D. P. Todd: Cent. 
In the Foc’sle: Morley Roberts: *Murray’s Magazine. 

In the Swim: Jeanette H. Walworth: Belford’s. 

Jenny Harlowe: W. Clark Russell: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

Joyce Mott: A Seaside Surprise: E. D. E. N. Southworth: Belf. 
Kirghi the Greek: James McCarroll: Belford’s Magazine. 
Memories: Brander Matthews: Scribner’s. 

Mollie, A Story: M. G. McClelland: Harper’s Monthly. 

New Zulu Bonds: W. H. Stacpoole: *Gentleman’s Magazine. 
1791—A Tale of San Domingo: E. W. Gilliam: Cath. World. 
The Devil’s Round: A Tale of Flemish Golf: C. Deulin: *Long. 


* Magazines starred are July English periodicals and late July 
issues of American reviews and magazines. 




































































The ‘‘ Haunted House” in Royal Street: G. W. Cable: Cent. 
The Madness of Father Felipe: Wilfranc Hubbard: *Macm. 
The New Poverty : George Parsons Lathrop: Scribner's. 


Fiction— Serials : 


A Little Journal in the World: C. D. Warner: Harper’s. 

An Invention of the Enemy: Wm. H. Babcock: Lippincott’s. 
Carriconna: 28-31: Tighe Hopkins: *Leisure Hour. 

Comedy of a Country House: Julian Sturgis: *Murray’s Mag. 
Jupiter Lights : Constance Fenimore Woolson: Harper’s. 
Lady Baby: Chaps. 24-26: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Lady Car: Sequel of a Life: 14-16: Mrs. Oliphant: *Longm. 
Marooned: W. Clark Russell; 25-27: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Paul Ringwood: An Autobiography: H. Dijon: Cath. World. 
Sant’ Ilario: (cont'd): F. Marion Crawford: * Eng. Ill. Mag. 
The Begum’s Daughter : 12-15: Edwin L. Bynner: Atlantic. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s: 13-15: Walter Besant: *Longman’s. 
The Burnt Million: 1-5: James Payn: *Cornhill Magazine. 
The Country: Chaps. 25-28: *Cornhill Magazine. 

The Master of Ballantrae: 10: R. L. Stevenson: Scribner's. 
The Minister of Kindrach: 1-2: *Murray’s Magazine. 

The Old Bascom Place: 1: Joel Chandler Harris: Century. 
The Parted Veil: James Franklyn Fitts: Belford’s Magazine. 
The Tragic Muse: 20-23: Henry James: Atlantic Monthly. 
With Gauge and Swallow: Albion W. Tourgee : Lippincott’s. 
Wu Chih Tien: 7: Wong Chin Foo: Cosmopolitan. 


Food and Dieting : 


Strange Food: *Cornhill Magazine. 
The Potato’s Place in History : *Cornhill Magazine. 


Historical Studies: 


Earliest American People: J. T. Everett: Mag. Amer. Hist. 
Handwriting of Our Kings: W. J. Hardy: *Leisure Hour. 
Have We Abolished Slavery?: John F. Hume: Belford’s Mag. 
Influence of Race in History: Gustave Le Bon: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Recollections of Suakim: Walter Truscott: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Stone Age in Heathen Sweden: W.H. Larrabee: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Background of Roman History: H. W. P. and L. D.: Atlan. 
The French Alliance and the Conway Cabal: J. Fiske: Atlantic. 
The Great Agitation: Fred. Douglas : Cosmopolitan. 

The Murder of Philip Spencer: Gail Hamilton : Cosmopolitan. 
The Philips Patent in the Highlands: Mag. American History. 
The Taking of the Bastile: R. Heath: *Leisure Hour. 


Literary Criticism ; 


An Old French Dictionary: B. B.; Cath. World. 

Books and How to Use Them: II.: Bro. Azarius: Cath. World. 
Dr. Johnson on Modern Poetry: W. Watson: *Nat. Review. 
Favorite Novels of American Novelists: Lew Wallace: Belford. 
Foreign Influence on Amer. Fiction: M. Thompson: *N. Am. R, 
Sixteenth-Century Book-Fires: J. A. Farrer: *Gentleman’s. 
Tennyson's First Flight : Henry van Dyke: Scribner’s. 

The Abuse of Fiction: Walter Lewin: The Forum. 

The Bible in Tennyson: Henry van Dyke: Century. 

The First Society of British Authors (1843): *Contemp. Rev. 
The Future of the Newspaper: Julian Proctor: *No. Am. Rev. 
The Two Locksley Halls: T. R. Lounsbury: Scribner's. 
What Shall Children Read?: Kate D. Wiggin: Cosmopolitan, 
Where is Mr. Stevenson ?: Melville Phillips: Lippincott's. 


_ Zola’s Novels and Naturalism: Ad. Smith: *Intern. Rev. 
Medical and Surgical : 


Infectious Diseases: James Macaulay: *Leisure Hour. 
Leprosy and its Causes : Phineas S. Abraham: *Fortnightly. 
Vaccination in the Encyclopedia Britannica: *Nat. Review. 


Miscellaneous Essays : 


A Glimpse of the Under-World: James Steele: Belford’s. 

A House Beautiful: Mary E. Palgrave: *Leisure Hour. 

An Arcadian Summer : Impressions of an Impressionist : *Black. 
French Propriety: Julian Hawthorne: Lippincott’s. 
Greyfriars: St. George Mivart: *New Review. 

In Search of Lost Sailors: Harry Armstrong: *Leisure Hour. 
Magicians and Feather-Dusters: J. K. Wetherill: Lippincott’s. 
Our Archives: Alex. C. Ewald: *Gentleman’s Mag. 
Prudentius: Rev. F. St. J. Thackeray: *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Talk and Talkers of To-day: *New Review. 

The Better Man: Arthur Paterson: *Eng. Ill. Magazine. 

The Fan: Louisa Parr: Harper’s Magazine. 

The Nemesis of Sentimentalism : *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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Natura: History Sketches : 
‘* Black-Capped” Baltimore: Olive T. Miller: Atlantic. 
Our Horses: Rev. J. G. Wood: *Leisure Hour. 
The Defensive Armor of Plants: H. de Varigny: Pop. Sci. Mo, 
The Poison of Serpents: S. Weir Mitchell: Century. 
The Romance of Nature: William Sydney: *Gentleman’s. 
Philological Notes . 
Chapters on Languages: C. Pemberton: *Illustrations. 
French Proper Names in English : M. B. Thrasher: *N. A. Rev. 
Protection for Our Language: N. A. Campbell: *N. Am. Rev. 


Poetry of the Month: 
A Ballad of St. Swithin’s Day: Emily H. Hickey: *Leis. Hour. 
A Fence-Corner Oration: H. S. Edwards : Century Mag. 
A July Dawn: E. Nesbit: *Leisure Hour. 
A Rhyme of Old Song: Daniel L. Dawson : Lippincott’s. 
A Song of the Woodland Spirit: Robert Burns Wilson: Cent. 
Across the Fields to Anne: Richard E, Burton: Century. 
An Unpublished Song: Thomas Moore: Century Magazine. 
Brook Song: John Herbert Morse: Century Magazine. 
Constancy : George Birdseye : Century Magazine. 
Content : Henry Cleveland Wood: Cosmopolitan. 
Destiny: Dora Reed Goodale: Lippincott’s 
Faith: Stephen Henry Thayer: Cosmopolitan. 
For Days that are to be: Frances L. Mace: Harper's. 
Forgotten Books : Frank Dempster Sherman: Century Mag. 
Grover Cleveland : Edgar Fawcett: Belford’s Magazine. 
How I consulted the Oracle: J. R. Lowell: Atlantic. 
How Sweet it is: A Sonnet: William Wordsworth: Harper's. 
In Sock or Buskin: A Poem: Charles W. Coleman: Pelford’s, 
Love is so Sweet: A Poem: Oscar Fay Adams: Belford’s, 
Love’s Oracle: S. A. Alexander: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
My Cowboy: H. H. O.: Outing. 
Nocturne: Louise Imogen Guiney : Scribner’s Magazine. 
On What I Overheard: Catholic World. 
Over Land: Lucy Agnes Hayes: Catholic World. 
Partition of the Earth: Schiller: SirT. Martin: *Blackwood’s, 
Prologue and Epilogue to The Quiet Life : A. Dobson : Harper’s, 
Ruckinge Church: E. Nesbit : *Longman’s Magazine. 
Security: Alice W. Rollins: Century. 
Something Wrong: Julia G. Skinner: Century. 
Sunrise in Sussex: By Edward Clayton: *Longman’s. 
The Genius: A Poem: Jackson Boyd: Belford’s Magazine. 
The Peter-Bird: Henry Thompson Stanton: Century. 
The Portrait of Mr. W. H.: By Oscar Wilde: *Blackwood’s, 
The Sensitive Visitor: Orelia Key Bell: Century Magazine. 
Toa Painter: Celia Thaxter: Century Magazine. 
To Mistress Rose: Louise Chandler Moulton: Century Mag. 
Two Loves: Cora Stuart Wheeler: Century Magazine. 
Voices: Richard E. Burton: Harper’s Magazine, 
Who Liveth so Merry?: Deuteromelia, 1609: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
With Rod and Line: Jay Gee: Outing. 

Political Science: 
A Plague of Office-Seeking: Gen. H. T. Collis: *N. Am. Rev. 
American Auguries: Felix L. Oswald: *North American Rev. 
An English View of Civil War: II.: Wolseley: *N. Am. Rev. 
Australian Politics: B. R. Wise: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Bosnia and Its Land Tenure: Pauline Irby: *Contemp. Rev. 
Canada’s Form of Government: James M. Love: The Forum, 
Government by Aliens: A. C. Coxe: The Forum, 
Lawand Political Fact in the United States: I. B. Richman: Atlan, 
Methods of Ballot Reform: George Hoadly: The Forum. 
Of the Ministry of the Interior : *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Our Future Navy: Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce: *No. Am. Rev. 
Possibilist Party of France: P. Brousse: *Intern. Review. 
Some Parliamentary Incidents: C. W. R. Cooke: *Nat. Rev. 
Swiss Neutrality: *Fortnightly Review. 
The Higher Problem of Africa: Symposium: *New Review. 
The Newand the Old in the South: J. W. Caldwell: Belford’s. 
The Republican Program : John G. Carlisle: The Forum. 
The Throne in England: Justin McCarthy: *No. Am. Rev. 
The Transformation of New England: A. L. Bartlett: Forum, 


Religious and Philosophical : 
Agnosticism and Christianity ; T. H. Huxley: Pop. Sci. Mo, 
Cheap Missionaries : Meredith Townsend: *Contemp. Review. 
Mr. Mallock on Optism: W. D. Le Sueur: Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
The Church’s Gymnasium: Austen Pember: *Nat. Rev. 
The Future of English Theology: Prof. Sanday: *Cont. Rev. 
The Loveliness of Sanctity: M. L. M.: Catholic World. 
The Religious Movement in Germany: Dean Lichtenberger: Harp. 
Why I Deny Evolution: W. G. A. Bonwill: Lippincott’s. 
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Scientific and Industrial : 
Electrical Waves : Samuel Sheldon: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Electricity in Lighting: Henry Morton: Scribner's. 
Floods and Their Causes: Felix L. Oswald: Lippincott’s. 
Home-made Apparatus : John F. Woodhull: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
How to Feed a Railway: Benjamin Norton: Scribner's. 
St. Andrews Marine Laboratory: E. E. Prince: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
The Primitive Home of the Aryans : Prof. Sayce : *Contemp. Rev. 
‘* Thought Transference”: W. A. Croffut: *No. Amer. Rev. 


Sociological Questions : 
Abolishing Poverty—on Paper: J. B. Wasson: *No. Am. Rev. 
Defects of the Coroner System: Dr. S. W. Abbott: Forum, 
Dignity, Rights and Responsibility of Labor: Cosmopolitan. 
Jewels and Dress: Mrs. Haweis: Contemp. Rev. 
“* Male and Female Created He Them”: *Contemp. 
Natural Emigration: John Martineau: *Blackwood’s. 
Poor Law Infirmaries and Needs: Louisa Twining: *Nat. Rev. 
Position of the Irish Tenant: J. J. Clancy: *Contemp. 
Present Feeling of the Working Classes: *Nat. Rev. 
Progress and War: Goldwin Smith: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Prohibition and License: Senator J. J. Ingalls: The Forum. 
Scenes from a Silent World: A Prison Visitor: *Blackwood’s, 
** Scientific Charity’: A. G, Warner: Popular Sci. Mo. 
The Dark Side of Civilization: Henry Hayman: Cath. World. 
The Eight Hours’ Movement : Chas. Bradlaugh: *New Rev. 
The Ethics of Punishment: W. S. Lilly: *Fortnightly 
The Extinction of Leisure: Alfred H. Peters: The Forum, 
The Negro Intellect : William Mathews: *No. Am. Rev. 
The Problem of Poverty: Edward Atkinson: The Forum. 
The Telegraph Monopoly: Prof. R T. Ely: *No. Am. Rev. 
Threatened Abdication of Man: Mrs. Lynn Linton: *Nat. Rev. 
Three Types of Womanhood: Countess of Cork: *New Rev. 
Wastes of Modern Civilization: I.: F. L. Oswald: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
What High Wages Mean: Clementina Black: *Longman’s. 
Woman's Suffrage: a Reply: *Fortnightly. 

Sport and Recreation ; 
American Brook Trout Fishing: Charles F. Danforth: Outing. 
Camp Lore: Alfred Balch: Outing. 
Camps and Tramps for Women: E. A. Thackray: Outing. 
Canoe Meet at the Thousand Islands: C. B. Vaux: Outing. 
Form in Lawn Tennis: James Dwight: Scribner's. 
Moose Hunting in Aroostook: Arthur J. Selfridge : Outing. 
Sport in South American Forests: T. Richardson: Outing. 
Tarpon Fishing in Florida: Robert Grant: Scribner's, 
Thoughts of the Last Wimbledon Meeting : *Murray’s. 
To Make the Most of a Holiday: A. Schofield: *Leis. Hour. 
Varieties of Indian Sports: *Murray’s Magazine. 
With Lee Rails Awash: Charles E. Clay: Outing. 


Travel and National Studies - 
A Walk Through Jotunheim: T. B. Willson: *Leisure Hour, 
A Yorkshire Village: S. O. Addy: *Gentleman’s. 
Afternoon at a Ranch: Mary Hallock Foote: Century. 
Among the Basques and Navarrese: John Heard, Jr.: Outing. 
An American Soldier in China: Cosmopolitan. 
An Old-Time Town: Agnes Farley Millar : Catholic World. 
Blood-Vengeance and Pardon in Albania : J. Okie: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Bourgeoise Wedding in South France : Cosmopolitan. 
Critical Position of Europeans in Central Africa: *Blackwood’s. 
Helena: Anna Fellowes: *Leisure Hour. 
Hill Tribes of Chittagong: C. T. Buckland: *Macmillan’s. 
How the Shah Travels in Persia: J. Theodore Bent: *Fortn. 
In the Balkans with Prince Ferdinand : J. D. Bourchier: *Fortn. 
Isfahan to Bushire: Col. Mark S. Bell: *Blackwood’s. 
Irish Sketches: Two Subs: *Illustrations. 
Life in Solomon Islands: C. M. Woodford: Pop. Sci. Mo, 
London to Edinburg by Flying Scotchman: *Illustrations. 
Nordganskar: Sir Henry Pottinger: *Fortnightly. 
Oklahoma: The Romance of a Land Boom: *Leisure Hour. 
Old Venice: Earl of Carnarvon: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Our Ignorance of Alaska: Kate Field: *North American Rev. 
Savage Life in South America: Capt. John Page: Pop. Sci. Mo, 
Social Life at Ottawa: W. B. Harte: Cosmopolitan. 
State Criminals at the Kara Mines: George Kennan: Century, 
Ten Miles on the Thames: W. J. Gordon: *Leisure Hour. 
Tewkesbury : C. T. J. Hiatt: *Illustrations. 
The Eiffel Tower: M. Eiffel: *New Review. 
The German Boy at Leisure: G. M. Wahl: Atlantic. 
The Isles of Aran: Goddard H. Orpen: *Gentleman’s. 
The Stream of Pleasure: The River Thames: E. R. Pennell: Cent, 
Trip to Dalecarlia: W. W. Thomas: Cosmopolitan. 
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BOOK LIST-WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent : 


Abraham Lincoln: The True Story of a Great Life: W. H. Herndon and J.W.Weik: Belford, Clark & Co.3 vols. $4 50 


David: His Life and Times: Rev. William J. Deane: A. D. F. Randolph & Co................-020 ee: I 00 
Great Men at Play: T. F. Thiselton Dyer: Scribner & Welford, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth..................+-- 9 00 
Life and Education of Laura Bridgman, the deaf, dumb and blind girl: Mary S. Lamson: Houghton, Mifflin. 1 50 
Paul of Tarsus: The author of Rabbi Jeshua: Scribner & Welford, 12mo, cloth...................+e00- 1 80 
Wellington: George Hooper: English Men of Action Series: Macmillan...................e cece eeeee 60 
William George Ward and the Oxford Movement: Wilford Ward: With portrait: Macmillan, 8vo....... 4 00 
Educational Discussion: 
Education in the United States: Its History from the Earliest Settlements: Richard G. Boone: Appleton. 1 50 
How to Study Geography: Francis W. Parker: International Educational Series: Appleton............ I 50 
The Coming School: Ellen E. Keuyon: A Sequel to The Young Idea: Cassell & Co............... ees 50 
Fiction of the Month: 
American Coin: A novel by the Author of Aristocracy: Appleton, cloth................ cece eeeeee eee 75 
A Sage of Sixteen: L. B. Walford, author of Mr. Smith: Leisure Hour Series: Holt & Co.............. I 00 
Between the Lines: A story of the war: Captain Charles King: Illustrated by Gilbert Gaul: Harpers.... 1 25 
Chata and Chinita: A Story: Mrs. Louise Palmer Heaven: Roberts Bros., r2mo, cloth................. I 50 
Cleopatra: An account of the fall and vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal Egyptian: R. Haggard: Harpers. 75 
Derrick Vaughn, Novelist: Edna Lyall: The Gainsborough Series: Appleton, paper.................+. 25 
Kophetua The Thirteenth: Julian Corbett: author of For God and Gold, etc.: Macmillan, cloth........ I 00 
The Prophet’s Mantle: Fabian Bland: Belford, Clarke & Co: Household Library: paper 5oc., cloth.... 1 00 
Robbery Under Arms: A story of life and adventure: Rolf Boldrewood: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth...... I 25 
The History of a Slave: H. H. Johnston: With 47 full-page illustrations: Appleton, 12mo, paper........ 50 
To the Lions: A tale of the Early Christians: Rev. A. J. Church: Scribner & Welford, r2mo, cloth....... I 40 
Two Daughters of One Race: W. Heimburg: Trans. by Mrs. D. M. Lowrey: Worthington Co......... I 25 
flistorical Sketches: 
History of New Hampshire: J. N. McClintock: B. B. Russell: cloth...............ceeeeececccsceees 3 00 


Literary Reference: 
A Complete Word and Phrase Concordance of Robert Burns: J. B. Reid: Little, Brown & Co., 8vo, clo. 


8 
A Dictionary of the Targumin, and the Midrashic literature: M. Jastrow: In 12 pts.: Pt. 3: Putnam’s... 2 
A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth-Century Authors: Louise Manning Hodgkins: D. C. Heath & Co... 1 
Text-book of the Patent laws of the United States of America: Albert H. Walker: 2d edition: Strouse & Co. 6 
The World’s Best Books: A key to the treasures of literature: F. Parsons, and others: Little, Brown & Co.. 1 


Miscellaneous Essays: 


How to be Beautiful; nature unmasked: A Book for every Woman: Teresa H. Dean: T. Howard, Chicago. 
The Art of Selling: With Hints on Business Methods: F. B. Goddard: Baker & Taylor Co............. 
Natural History : 


By Leafy Ways: Brief studies in the book of nature: F. A. Knight: With illustrations: Roberts, cloth... 2 
Days Out of Doors: C. C. Abbott, author of A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home: Appleton, 12mo, cloth.. 1 


Poetry of the Month: 


Festus: A poem: Philip James Bailey: Fiftieth Anniversary edition: Routledge, cloth................. I 
In My Lady’s Praise: Poems, written to the honor of Fanny, Lady Arnold: Sir E. Arnold: Roberts.... 1 
Poems and Ballads, third series: Algernon Charles Swinburne: 1 vol., Worthington Co., r2mo.......... I 


Philosophical and Religious : 
Christian Thought: Philosophy, evidence, Biblical elucidation: C. F. Deems: 6th series: W. B. Ketcham.. 2 


Essays on the Work Entitled Supernatural Religion: J. B. Lightfoot: Macmillan........................ 2 
Fundamental Problems: Philosophy as an arrangement of knowledge: Paul Carus: Open Court Pub. Co. 1 
Readings in Church History: Rev. James S. Stone: Porter and Coates, 12mo, cloth.................... I 
The All-Father: Sermons preached in a village church: Pref. by Edna Lyall: P. H. Newnham: Longmans.. 1 
The Moral Ideal: A historic study: Julia Wedgwood: Ticknor & Co., 1 vol., 8vo, gilt top.............. 3 


Scientific Study : 


Darwinism, an Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection: Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D.: Macmillan. 1 
Stellar Evolution and its Relation to Geological Time: James Croll, LL.D.: Appleton, cloth............ I 
Tales of Science: Being popular scientific papers: Rev. J. Gordon McPherson: Wilbur B. Ketcham..... I 


The Ice Age in North America, and its bearings upon the antiquity of man: G. F. Wright, D.D.: Appleton. 5 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms: A study in experimental Psychology: A. Binet: Open Court Pub. Co. 
Travel and Adventure 

A Visit to Stanley’s Rear-guard'at Major Barttelot’s camp: J. R. Werner: Scribner & Welford, 8vo...... 6 

Cruising in the Cascades: A Narrative of Travel and Exploration: G. O. Shields: Rand & McNally..... 2 


Impressions of Russia: Dr. Georg Brandes: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1r2mo, cloth................eeeeeeee I 
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CONDENSED PRESS OPINIONS OF CURRENT LITERATURE 





Boston Transcript:—With the June number CURRENT 
LITERATURE rounds out its first year’s existence. This 
magazine is unique among American publications. Its 
scope is more comprehensive than any other of them. 
It does not tie itself down to any particular set of con- 
tributors, or confine itself to the limits which, in one 
way or another, hamper most of our periodicals. It 
wanders unrestrained through the fields of American 
and English literature, and wherever it sees a good thing 
it gathers it in. The reader who wishes to keep in 
touch with the whole literary world cannot afford to let 
the monthly issues of CURRENT LITERATURE go unread.— 
New York Times:—This magazine has just completed 
its first year and says it is healthy and prosperous. 
It is pleasant to know this, for CURRENT LITERATURE de- 
serves to live. The first number promised that it would 
live and each issue has renewed the promise.—New 
York Sun:—The June number of CURRENT LITERATURE 
completes the second volume and carries it successfully 
over the fatal first year. The reception of this eclectic 
magazine has been so phenomenal as to remove all 
doubt as to its future and growing prosperity.—Chicago 
Tribune :—CurRRENT LITERATURE with its selections, con- 
densations, editorial reflections, magazine reference, and 
book index, greatly comforts the busy and ambitious 
American, who without it must let the flood of contem- 
poraneous writing slip by him; with it he may dip from 
the stream all the refreshment he needs.—San. Francisco 
Chronicle:—In the terrible competition between peri- 
odicals this is the one success of recent years, gained 
purely by editorial brains and energy. It appeals toa 
very large class, and supplies a distinct want. Its suc- 
cess has been won single-handed, and against the pro- 
phecies of all the literary wiseacres.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer:—It is brimful of good reading; one can com- 
mend this publication every time.—Brooklyn Times :— 
The entire originality of the periodical explains its great 
success.—The Literary World:—A remarkably compre- 
hensive literary miscellany, the very fulness of which is 
astonishing.— New Orleans Times-Democrat:— The 
reading public having learned the value of this periodical 
would be loth to relinquish it; both as an eclectic and 
as a purveyor of literary news, it is without a rival.— 
Boston Globe:—The unique value of this periodical to 
the general reader and to the literary student is so evi- 
dent that it should make a subscriber of almost every one 
who has his attention called to it.—Chicago Herald :— 
CURRENT LITERATURE was really a success after the first 
number. Indeed the magazine was a most agreeable 
surprise in matter and manner, and so filled the eye and 
convinced the judgment that it has found no difficulty 
in gaining a constituency. Not only is it well edited, 
but as regards type and paper it is the handsomest and 
most appetizing magazine in America.—Nashville Ameri- 
can:—It is a work of supererogation to commend this 
magazine; it grows better—if that were possible—as it 
grows older, and it is eagerly looked for by every one 
who has ever read it. A more complete or better- 
edited compendium of information does not exist.— 
Pittsburg Bulletin:—Its phenomenal success cannot be 
a subject of wonderment to the thousands familiar with 
the nature and scope of CURRENT LITERATURE’S con- 
tents.—St. Paul Globe:—This sterling magazine is not 
only a very superior piece of literary work, but is without 


an equal in its especial line.-—Atlanta Constitution: 
Perhaps the best literature of the day first appears in 
the newspapers. One is tempted to come to this con- 
clusion when he glances over this splendid publication. 
Chicago America:—The progress of this magazine has 
been watched with interest by writers and publishers 
throughout the country, and it is gratifying to learn that 
it has met with as encouraging a reception from the 
public as it has from the literary fraternity.—Washing- 
ton Critic:—Taste, tact, the gift of ingenuity of arrange- 
ment and invention of attractive special features have 
combined to make this publication one which has be- 
come to thousands almost a necessity; it is always in- 
teresting, meriting, by common consent, even this super- 
lative praise.-—Albany Journal:—To keep pace with 
contemporaneous literature one must have this magazine. 
Indianapolis Sentinel:—This periodical is intended for 
the general reader, but literary people have enthusi- 
astically welcomed it; it is indeed “a wonderful com- 
pendium of modern thought.”—-Memphis Appeal:—No 
better evidence could be given of the superior excellence 
and worth of this magazine than the fact that the cordial 
reception greeting it at the start has grown more enthu- 
siastic with each month of its appearance. Its progress 
has been a triumphal one.—Baltimore Sun:—CuRRENT 
LITERATURE still maintains its standard.— Minneapolis 
Tribune :—It is a unique publication, and its increasing 
excellence is a continued surprise to the reader.—Bing- 
hamton Republican :—While it does not pretend to fill 
the place of the magazines, it may be said with equal 
truth that no other publication can fill its place. Its 
matter is selected from every quarter of the globe, and 
is as varied as the thousand and one channels of thought 
and research can make it.—Arkansaw Traveler:—Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE is the most entertaining magazine 
published in this country. It is the only magazine which 
supplies every want of the literary worker.—Omaha Bee: 
Nothing superior of the kind has appeared in America, 
nor, indeed, anywhere else. The monthly book index 
and the magazine reference will keep one posted on the 
current literature of the day in a way that has never be- 
fore been possible.—Louisville Courier-Journal :—Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE iS the embodiment of that rare thing, 
a new idea—its comments upon literature and kindred 
topics are always interesting; its selections are notable. 
Harper’s Weekly:—One of the most interesting and 
valuable of eclectic magazines. The plan is original.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean:—It is ably edited and richly de- 
serves the large favor with which it has been received 
by the public. One can scarcely find a better epitome 
of current literature—New Orleans Picayune:—Cur- 
ERNT LITERATURE admirably holds its unique place in the 
reading world. It is a marvellously faithful reflex of con- 
temporaneous literature. It is full of all kinds of good 
things for all “sorts and conditions of men,” as Mr. 
Besant would put it.—Toledo Blade:—It has been a 
good magazine from its incipiency, and richly deserves 
its success. —Chicago Times :—The periodical fills a field 
peculiar to itself and seems to have fully justified its 
existence.—St. Louis Republic:—To the man of means 
it is a guide through the literary Garden of the Gods, 
while it contains so much of the best cullings from cur- 
rent thought and opinion that a poor student might feel 
well contented in its possession without much more. 
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A Song—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
Love was coming down the lane, 
Wingéd, rosy, blind; 
In his hand his little bow, 
Quiver slung behind. 


Now, thought I, he cannot see : 
If I stand aside, 

He must pass me, ignorant, 
Therefore satistied. 


Kept I silent in my place; 
Near, more near, he came, 
While the beating of my heart 

Fanned each cheek to flame. 


And I, anxious, held my breath, 
He will pass me—no! 

He is crying! Pretty dear, 
It should not be so. 


Touched with pity, then quoth I: 

“Weep, oh, weep no more!” 

And he laughing sent his shaft 
To my bosom’s core. 


L’Ingenue—The Elmira Telegram 
She never told her love—in words ; 
She had no need to tell, 
Since everything she did but seemed 
That one sweet word to spell. 


Love lurked beneath her every smile, 
Love lay within her eyes ; 

Love ran his colors up her cheek 
In deepest damask dyes. 


Love shone from every shimmering tress, 
Love gleamed from her white hand, 

Whose lightest touch made heaven a thing 
Easy to understand. 


Who knows where love will find us out ? 
My lady was betrayed 

By e’en the dainty dress of blue 
In which she was arrayed. 


She was betrayed by silences 
More eloquent than speech, 

By little girlish subtleties 
That art could never teach. 


Oh, love was ever on her lips, 
And love was in her laugh! 
’Twas as a rippling, running stream 
From which I could but quaff. 


Love flowed from out her daily life 
As song from out a bird ; 

But, though her every look was love, 
She never spoke the word. 


Nay, though she gave her happy heart 
To me, the darling dove 

Had never dreamed a miracle 
Was working—that ‘twas love! 


Just Bloomed— Rose Hawthorne Lathrop—Century 


Come, Marie, take your feathered hat, 
And shoulder-cape, and piquant muff, 
Some repartees, a laugh, a glance, 
And in your sleeve a sly rebuff,— 
Come, Marie, Come! 


Come dancing down the stairs, and call 
Some trite remark that sounds divine 
Be saucy at your mother’s care 

About your wraps ; my aid decline 
About your glove. 


I know not why a foolish girl 

Should seem so wise—to be so sweet ; 
Nor why, without a glimpse of soul, 
You are a creature quite complete, 
And somewhat rare. 


Let me but gaze upon your cheek, 
And catch the fervor of your eye, 
And note the dimple at your lip 
When I declare that I shall die 
Without your love! 


The Lover's Reasoning—From Temple Bar 
Tell why I love her? Tell me why 
Turning from murky town and pushing men, 
You love the woodland path, the placid sky. 
I'll answer then. 


Why do I love her? Analyze 
Where in the violets the perfume is, 
Where in the music’s strain the tears arise. 
Can you do this ? 


Tell why I love her? Yes, when you 
Reveal the secrets which in snowdrops lie, 
Or strain the beauty from the drops of dew. 
Then I'll tell why. 


Why do I love her? First make clear, 
Whence steals through minster aisles the restful spell 
That fills with mystic sense the atmosphere. 
I then will tell. 


Yes, love, I turn to thee from glare and crowd, 
Tender as dales in spring, as summer’s cloud ; 
Soothing as gentlest song, soft as perfume, 
Purer than beads of dew, or snowdrop’s bloom. 
I in thy presence rest, where tumults cease ; 
The minster gate is closed, within is peace. 


The King and the Pope—Chas. H. Webb—Harper's 
The King and the Pope together 
Have sent a letter to me; 
It is signed with a golden sceptre, 
it is sealed with a golden key. 
The King wants me out of his eyesight ; 
The Pope wants me out of his see. 


The King and the Pope together 
Have a hundred acres of land ; 

I do not own the foot of ground 
On which my two feet stand ; 

But the prettiest girl in the kingdom 
Strolls with me on the sand. 


The King has a score of soldiers 
Who will fight for him any day ; 
The Pope has both priests and bishops 
Who for his soul will pray. 
I have only one little sweetheart, 
But she'll kiss me when I say. 


The King must marry a lady 
Of exceedingly high degree ; 
The Pope has never a true love, 
So a cardinal pours his tea ; 
Very few stand round me at table, 
But my sweetheart sits by me. 


And the King with his golden sceptre, 
The Pope with St. Peter’s key, 

Can never unlock the one little heart 
That is open only to me; 

For I am the lord of a realm, 
And I am the Pope of a see— 

In fact, I’m supreme in the kingdom 
That is sitting just now on my knee. 





